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PREFACE. 



Th£ Memoirs of Theobald Wolfe Tone, while 
they possess the usual autobiographical interest^ 
advance claims to attention at this moment of 
a still more important description. Simply re* 
garded as the self-portraiture of an ardent, 
. enthusiasttc, and mentally distinguished indivi- 
duaU they would furnish an eligible subject of 
contemplation to the amateur student of diver- 
sified character, for whom this series is chiefly 
intended, if existing circumstances did not 
warrant a close consideration of them on the 
part of the statesman and politician* The indi- 
vidual self-exhibited was no common person or 
conspirator ; his mind was heightened and firm, 
his capacity respectable, and his energies extra- 
ordinary. Yet this man, and many more of 
kindred qualities, were led into attempts to 
separate their country from its connexion with 
Oreat Britain; and to live and die devoted 
Aiartyrs to the purpose and principle which ex- 
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cited them to action. At a time when the country / 
the fate of which they aspired to modify, i» 
labouring under excessive agitation, from a por^ 
tion of the same negative and positive endurance 
which stimulated exertions so equivocal, it surely 
cannot be wholly useless to investigate the facts 
and inferences which have led persons, whose pa^ 
triotism and disinterestedness, however mistaken, 
it is diiRcuIt to doubt, into efforts so strenuous, 
persevering, and dangerous. It is useless for a 
certain tribe of politicians, in the spirit of a weak 
theory and worse practice, to exclaim «* traitar" 
and ** rebel,'* and dismiss the subject; all history 
forms a practical sattre upon the silly doctrine of 
passive obedience, by which they affect to be 
guided ; and in esstimating the motives to political 
resistance, every unsophisticated human heart 
forms a plea of mitigation for even the erring 
victims of an attempt to escape unjustifiable 
thraldom or put down national oppression. 
Such being the case, we know not of any thing 
which, at a crisis like the present, merits con^- 
sideration more than a' characteristic narrative of 
conduct and adventure, of a nature to show 
what designs vicious and partial government 
may secretly engender amidst a disord^ed and 
irritated population— ^ what passions it may 
arouse, what energies awaken^ what talents mis- 
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direct. Of all the baleful reaults of harsh and 
unequal rule^ none pos^bly exists more truly 
revolting than that which turns the loftiest and . 
best human aspirations into, an uncongenial 
current* and transforms into << archangels 
ruined)" men intended by nature to act el&- 
yated and honourable parts. It is not indeed 
the judicial condemnatiouy or legally pronounced 
sentence alone» which can effect debasement; 
but so many are the soares and temptations that 
beset^ conspiracy, «ren in its most defenuble 
form, that the highest spirits are in danger of in- 
volvement, and generally have reason to rue, like 
Hamlet, that disjointed times should render the 
call of conscience imperative* 

In what is above written, no opinion is to be 
inferred on the part of the Editor as r^;ards the 
plans or. projects of the Autobiographer, but 
aimply in favour of the character of the views 
and motives by which he was personally actu- 
ated. From heated parti^ns on ather side, 
, nothii^ like an impartial estimate can be ex- 
pected ; but the calm dissector of the human 
heart cannot read what follows without per- 
ceiviag that Wolfe Tone followed up the nncere 
dictates of his heart and understanding. A 
more spontaneous single-minded man, in fiict^ 
never entered into a plot ; a^d it is impossible 
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to read of his forlorn perseverahce in solicrting 
the aid of Franbe, the privations to which he 
was in the interim subjected, and the anxiety 
he endured on the score of a tenderly belored 
wife and family, without being struck with the 
tenacity and firmness of pnrpose which ulti- 
mately, although inadequately and to his own 
destruction, succeeded. From his Journals, never 
intended for the public eye, sufficient extracts 
hare been made in the fbllowing pages, to dis- 
play the difficulty, and alternate stages of hope 
and depression, which he almost daily was doomed 
to encounter. Again it may be repeatted, that 
every scheme of policy involves an awful moral 
responsibility upon its administrators, which, how- 
ever delusively, can form apologies to such men 
for an undeviating resolution to change the go- 
vernment of their country. 

It may be farther proper to observe^ that 
the Journals of the unfortunate subject of this 
little book, occupy bo small portion of two 
thick octavo volumes of the American edition. 
. Written chiefly for the amusement of a wife, 
to whom the Journalist seems to have never 
ceased to be alover, they abound with matter 
which could scarcely be very interesting to any 
one else. To a steadiness of object which is 
scarcely a characteristic of his countrymen. 
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Wolfe Tone. united the mercurial vivacity and 
gaiet^ de cmur wkieh most decidedly belong to 
them. These occasionally evaporate . in mere 
fire-4iide joke and colloquial flippancy, which 
never being intended for the public eye, nothing 
but filial partiality could deem fit for it. The 
frequent bursts of conjugal love and parental 
tenderness demand greater consideration, and 
have therefore sometimes found favour. The 
great object in the selection from the Journals, 
however, has been to retain all which tended to 
give a clear idea of the views, impulses, and 
actions of the writer in relation to a French in- 
vasion of Ireland, and the dissolution of its 
connexion with Great Britain — ^the mainspring 
of all his actions. The editorial labours and 
narratives of his son have in some instances, 
although sparingly, been curtailed in a similar 
manner ; simple omissions in all cases being the 
only liberty taken. 

In concluding this 'necessary explanation, the 
Editor has only to express a hope that his la« 
bours will introduce some very curious and cha- 
racteristic details to a more general perusal than 
the diffuse and desultory American volumes from 
which they are selected, can possibly claim in the 
United Kingdom. He has already obserred, 
that the lessons conveyed are peculiarly oppor- 
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in all the principles and in ail the feelings of my . 
father. 

' But, uow» one quarter of a centiuy is mole than 
elapsed, and repealed revolutioat have altered the po- 
litical face of tne worid. Tfaefeuaderof Ae Unitedj, 
Irish Society, the first of his coun^men who called . 
on tl|¥ peMkle jto untt^ wiit)ioi»t diaerimiiittion of 
fdith, . for the independence .of their countrv, hat ' 
sealed yvith his blood, the principles which ne .pro- 
fessed. "His contemporaries, the men with wnom 
he thought and acted, are mostly sunk in the ^ave,^ 
those who surviTC, are either retired from pohliclife, 
or engaged in different pursuiu; the very government^ 
^insjt which he atr^ggled* «xi^ Qomoifti '#ii4 tdf ' 
0)un^v whose libf^rtylie ^wg^i i»wM}^, h^s Wl 
eyeo mX sh^^dow ot a natipm^l ^admmis^^tifni ^uvi 
has ^unk into ^ ^vin^ of .^^g^ml, Hofn^iifal 
ibifik t|ff4 the fjMmUQXi of tlfrHf«n#f9^r|. a^ ikm 
prpj^^t d^^ can iojuse 4he pnW^Qtf* ^f flW««i^ 
ikfi p^^j^f of ^ny living Mpg. Hl^ fcw4u)wivi«g 
friend?^ apd ^ven .hU lqpp(|||ao^« «a« onj^f . Wi9k> 4Ni . 
those relifsv^iib feelimn Qf ^fo«4 cft^ll^iQtiop, Ibff 
one of the mq^ 4fI^|ih^ aSsatipna^t 4fi4 ^9^9^ 
heartff) q{ i^ei|mr» ii^# oi Ae pynmt 1^4 ^JM^VMl 
pruipmlesH^Liidp^^Uipti^ija, (wh^Hv^ VMhf be dffPif4 
accprdh^:M> tne ■xeadfiP's.i9|>iQWn« of >th« soimdiwin 
9f his TiWff) ap4 oi the moft #plwdi4 ffiiwih U 
U, be^d^ auibut^whic^il ow^ito fail qa^miMfy* wmI 
a saci^ dttt}^ b^i^vi^ >w ( 4q, th^iM ivum ^e}PM 
of impgtriiid aftd ^ininteresiKd ppslfsvitjh A^ Nrilk^km 
hpPPHfiiUeto hischjir^ter; 4^t thf)f throw auMMl 
intere^ifUj; %M oh tbq>p«litif4^ sit^t^n.and liistpff 
of Ic^Iami and tb^^i^wf %yietf «|id h iM pMF9WipNM«t 
%\ifi view« whi^ th^r-^optam* imy hen^ «ONIlf»'««l 
to tbftl^QiGMUiii} |br .if^lch he 4m4j ap4 fpr wbiehA 
{h^ii^b m ^^i¥ 4<^ iny infiiAqr» I»ii)V%l<«K«f M 
the intere^vdve^Alfiynat^e l^nd* 
^fother m(4ive<^^icti W d«t«nmmd>iii« W kriog 

this YfOfiSf 4t p^ifTOtj M ih^ laic pubU«»ti9il «l 



.^onfc? fV%ttitftlts «rf k (ait Mitd^giUf^y bf knV hxhtej 
M the Lotidoii K^wMdntliiy Marine; apttblUfotidtf 

i««|ittt«itBttee-6r eoiteisp<nt(teitee tv4ti^ xht «(ikdr» of 
titttt i^pttt M I p098«9^ and ttbw riepni{Aiil)i> tXd 
«d|^ittal triatitiseritit from* whence th^ afe- tkken^ 1 
tMft A> ttf^tfe gentlemeh the ju«ti<*^ t«f |^^ my ties-» 
tifMftifytti'fkvour of theiraccttftKff {. and> tti<ith th<? et*« 
««|Mi^ of aftNT ffUiShg^mlsmkjii. v^rV natdonabto a< 
aooh a dh^aM^is of time^ and wmdi mvA be reetlfi^ 
ki the ji^MMtlt wtivit, to thi^tilrtHtm ftfr <H^ Kb«niHfy 
af rtiair e^dMnfems attd obselH-idons. The ^haraf^f ^ 
«f «h«6^ iiot)e», ^d thetety i^)p^tance of thta bkv- 
flCf()il<lll ilietoh, at ttti^ tlitiei and iit Eii||^n#, 
con^in<»etf'ffitf ifyAl my fktli'«t*ft ffamoktiotyetqbite 
ftHttOtflifir Mfd U^ still f^ftj^e^^M^ erth itl th« cotlntrt 
«f tii» adv«r^arteii The airiKlbHUy of' hk pcMomd 
chimiat^^ sa^I¥^ him', iifd^H eveti dhtirtg httt 
Iffo^tlriMer i(nd ami^ alt lh« nmeOuf of pdRticat 
mWkfOikj, t)tef»« advimtiat^of tfre4ervi%the ftiend<^ 
iltip of many valuable ^d^ il{iMrio«n i«fdiYilluaI», 
«4lo iM^ opfmm^ «0' Hl'iti* in (rrlnoi^te^. Ho 
ioafc«lf had^ a pts^ftOfta!: #n«mr, utikss perhaps* 
ii« aiiO«^* the ehaiU(«ltoi* 91tsgtbbbn (tord^ C\&ef, 
amditlie hm. Oeofge Potfsonby^^ who agreed in thij^ 
f«Kit- alone; His ^^ «Ott!d nc^er stoop to thtf 
j^tulanv i«isot«tfe« of th<e> oncf» nor to the hanjght^ 
^Miift» of th«^ oKhe^. A(i« ( fta^ neter sttUt \iU 
iiame*meiitiOfte([^ in anyhistAfy of the cimeawkRou# 
ittffea^ and regret. I MUnfOf, thei^forei believe thaf 
m%w dia most :8^aKm9 panizans of tHe Bi^itS^lf 
goatmmoti^t woufd^ h«ve tlsef «real#ness, at this ttme^ 
«od disttmcft'r to kA <Niy ol:jec«i6n to.th^ pubtleilitioti! 
of th^BO wiifiAgs. . 

Althoiigh> the eharaer«f of Tone^ ai^d hiflr potStlcaP 
^l^eip}«s will hd bpst deveh>p«d in his o#n wOrft?, 
fci hir son may be aftoM^^d to give way to some of his* 
^ling^ Oil tlna^subjecn Hiii i^maj^e is yet bfendect^ 
with the rfcolteetions of my mfkney. Ho fh^ 
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•ottndest judgment and most acute pen«tmioB in 
senoiM business* he joined almost tiraple .and ub» 
affected modesty, and the mpst perfec|MOisintefested» 
ness; no human breast could be more free from th« 
meaner passions*' envy, jealousy, aracice, cupiditv $ 
and often oblivious of himself, he delighted m tne 
fame and glocy of others. Injuries he easily ibiigp>t^ 
kindness never; Though bis constitvtioii was ner- 
vous and sensitive to a very high degree^ he was 
naturally of a most cheerful temper, and c<mfidingp 
unsuspicious^ and affectionate heact. Indeed, few 
men nave enjoyed so completdk the happiness of 
loving and of beine beloved. His wife and family 
he perfectly ador^; and the circle of his intimate 
friends, of those who were really and devotedly at- 
tached to him, comprised men of the most opposite 
parties' and descriptions. His charActei was tinged 
with a yein of chii'aliy* and romance; and lively* 
polite, and accomplished, his youth was not entirely 
free ^fh>m some imprudence and wildness*. He was 
fond of pleasure, as well as of -gloiy ; but the Jattes 
feeling was always, in him^ subservient to principle » 
and his pleasures were pure and eleganW those of » 
simple taste and brilliant fancy and imagination; 
music, literature, field sportSjt and elegaqit society 
and Conversation, especially, that of amiable and 
accomplished women, with whom he was a universal 
favourite. His mu^al and literary taste was of the 
most cultivated delicacy ; and the charms of his con* 
versation, where a natural and national vein of wit* 
and fedinff, flowed without^fibrt o» afifectationi; wero 
indescribable. But, though formed to be the delight 
of society, the joys of home and domestic life were 
his real element. He was the fopdest of husbands*. 
of fathers, oPsons, of 'brothers, and of friends. In 
the privacy of his modest fireside, the liveliest flovir 
of spirits and of feeling was never interrupted by 
one moment of dullness or. of harshness, and. It was« 
*ippie8t of retreats, 
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. HiftsiioeeM io- ftbc wodi^ ««a» tttonishing, an<f 
owing aliiKisi as itiwek to- the amiajbyity of his chft- 
ractor an4 aootal i^alitiai^. as to hils «xtraordinaiy' 
uikiMa. Bit0f» (ton an obaeoffv binby an4 Hruggling 
'wtil» poineily and diflfeulttn. Ins- olaMtcal triumphs 
a«Ml aeqtitreaielits. at the •mveniiy were of the 
h%hest order. On enAeridg^ aitttwaid* into Kfe, he 
aujp^ced U« father and ntiinenMif familvr by his sole 
emst^i. andt ro69>B«aonly to ittdepeiwboce and fame, 
bfit wa» leceiM ai i| favmmte in tile fiv»t aristoeratic 
<^ks^' eveii^ before he enaaj^ in poUtics/ Amon^ 
th« ittiisi^hMii^iniUeaand chaiaciars with whom he 
i^faa- 4i>fniliiirly'acqiMliited» and wUo certainly yet 

^'a-emefober.^hia nam^wiih'afiaeticinit were ^cduke 
o€ Lett^neriT k>|:ti J^oira^^'and hU aobic ^nd prineely 

' n^other^ the lioQe^iiibie OeoiBe Knouts and Mareet 
Bcreflft>rd^ PUitfheti« Graittan^ Cttma, Hamiltoit 
iip»wa% R BuriQiwesi sir Lanrenoe IHuwin, Smflne€t> 
C, 3iiahe, Whitley Slokea^ dm. andtaii the heads of 
the Irish bar and socitftlf. 1 have already obsennedV - 
tb«t^ boiw^fea (ippos^d te: vamtyt of dieui in m^itkr, . 
awl wfti^ he yfti^ heamtc B' narking loader^- and 

. ntost'bbnosious tothergpvemitientt he pr^r^^ their 
affeoiion.. And-wlifn after Jaekson^y tiial, he laf 
Ufider ar hkid of .piiasej4ptioii^ i^(?y ^ave hi» noble 
and'^nerottSf pftoofii of. itk 

H^i moce^ itt .pi&liiio8> was no'lesa wonderflif; 
When he>wi9te hi^ Srst pamalilflt in favour of the 
Catb0lies» (the Northern Whm^) be was not «e- 
q]«Biata4 with &. sia^k kkdlridaa^ of that neligioii» so ' 
c9«H)kle at- that peri^ waa the diatiaotiDa atailMd' 
in society between the several sects. In a lew moilthr ' 
hetfa^/ttvrpriiae mover of their>i9oaaoilsy yndatcem* 
plisbed the n»ion betweon then and the Dbseniers 
of the Nortk 

His political prineipiea wiiU ol course beUamed or 
flj^rorecji, ilc^oidin|;r.tO'thoae-.o6 the reader. During 
hia lileftune, seohe regarded* htm as frfiinatieal de^ 
moerat and fuf tous dewjugpigae^ whilst, otben in hia^^ 
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own |>arty accused ^lim of hawghdnes* in his niann^ 
and aristpcratical prejitdices. The fact is, that thougnf 
he prefepred ip theory a reptiiUican forai of govem-f 
roent, his maki- object was;io proo^re theiDdcpendcncer 
of his coumry uiider a liberal administration; w^*^ 
ever inigbt be its form and name. . Hp tastes and 
habits were rather ari8toci:8Liieal for the society withf 
. which he was sometimes obHged to sihigle. I he^ 
lieve that, in reading these meiwm* HurnvF^opw 
will be surprised at (land some pe"rhap»'win blanie> 
the moderation of his views. The persecutions pi 
the government drove him much farther than te 
purposed at first, . But, from their fair and impartial 
perusaU none can possifaiy rise, without Jieiog con* - 
vinced of his purity and patriotism^ whatever they 
njay deem of his wisdom and foresight. No man 
w,ho ever. engaged so deeply and so eanicstiy in wr 
great a cause, was so little influenced by an^^ motivej 
of personal aiiihition, or so disinterestedly devoted 
to what he thought the interest of his country. 
'In opening these pages it should alstfbe remem* 
bered, that the situation and political organi^atioif 
of Ireland at that period, were totolly drffeient, both? 
from whs^t they hadheen before and frow what they 
have fiiUen to since. . She possessed, at that pwcwer 
moment^ a separate government,, and a national i^is-' 
lature, nominally independent; my father never 
considered himself as an £ng]ishma;i, nor as * 
subject of Gieat Britain, but as a native and subject 
of the kingdom of Ireland, most zealously and nas^ 
sionately devoted to the rights, the liberties, ami glory 
of his country. 

.At the epoch of the American war (1782), the' 
upguarded sute.of ihat. island, the efforts of the 
patriots in its legislature, and the simultaneous and 
formidable risinff of the volunteers, whilst England 
was exhausted by that fruitless contest, hai wrung 
from the British government the reluctant acknow-^ 
njent of its independence. This period was 
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fafief and glorious. Wrth the firtt da*ri» of liberty^ 
the took a new sprins and beigati to flourish by her- 
ilatural resources ; the spirit of her people reviving 
with her commerce, industry, ana manufactures^ 
Bat this dawn was soon overcast by the corruption 
of her government, and the bigoted intolerance of 
the ruling Protestant ascendency; the former carried 
to the most open proBigacy, and the latter to the 
most besotted blindness. My object is not to write 
s history, nor to anticipate what my father has urged 
with such force and eloquence in the following worka 
and memoirs; but, had the Irish legislature, who 
recovered their independent rights, had the liberality 
to emancipate their Catholic brethren, and allowed 
them to participate in the benefits of free and ef|ual 
<fitizenship, and had the volunteers admitted them 
into their ranks, England would never have recovered 
the power which she had lost. It would be a curious, 
but at this day a v^ry vain apf^culatibn, to calculate 
what these two . independent but allied kingdoms 
iiiight have risen to, cultivating their separate mean» 
tinder one sovereign and with one interest. 

This wakening of the spirit of liberty, roused^ 
however, from their lon^ shimber of slavery, the 
oppressed and degraded Catholics; who, by a strange 
anomaly, forming the original population of the 
country and the mass of the people, were, at that 
period, and are still in some respects, aliens in their 
native land. Their first steps were weak and timid, 
but their progress was incoYiceiVably rapici ; those of 
the present day, in reading these memoirs, and other 
works of the same time, will 'scarcely belic\'e that 
their fathers could ever hav6 been degraded to such a 
state ; and With what trembling, doubts, and hesi- 
tation, they first opened their eyes to the dawn of 
freedom, and directed their first tottering steps in its 
eareer. My fether was the first Protestant who en-* 
^;(iged*4n their caMse te iu whtAe length ; and experi- 
cuced the greatest diSicultyx in the begianiiig, to 
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l«ist to the spirit of cxpmsing them.* 

But thett efiortt» ky which the whole ishmd b^gan 
shortly to hoave her foundations, ahurmcd the jeakrasy 
of that party who nonopoHied all the power anc- 
property of the country. To secure the support of 
EntfanA^ they sacrificed iu nrosperityy honour, and 
independcBce; and the Britisii ministry^ with patient 
discretion^, awaited the lesult; they gave all theic 
means and aid to stien«;thcn the Irish administration*, 
and allowed iti to icnditt itself as ocUous a» possible y 
and to destroy, by its cruel^ amd insolence, in the. 
hearts oil the people all aflec t io n for their narionaf 
government. No other armf thsm those of corruption 
were used by England a^ost the independence of. 
Iieland i for ita own adiunistiation took on itself all 
the oduini of its. tyranny, and all the task of reducing 
tile people to slai^ery. The distant king and parlia* 
ment of England were* on the contiaiy, often sdi- 
nited as mediators by the oppressed and miserable, 
jish. It was this ^emmentand this party, against, 
which the animosity and attacks of my father were 
dkectedi it was the 1 fish government which be sought 
to overturn by mating the divided factions, of the- 
people* His resentment against England was a se« 
coadary and incidental passion ;. it arose, from her 
support of those abuses. He long endeavoured, by 
Ifg^l and constitutional means» andisven by soliciting 
the British monarch and government, to effect that 
reform | nor was it till all his hopes proved fruitless 
fsom that quarter, •that he determined on attempting*. 
by any means,, the separation of the two countries. 

As ibr the Irish administration, England reaped, 
the Iruttsof her policy. It became ao: coirupt and. 

• ft i»a MBaikahte fkct, ihat neetef Aa leaders of the* 
United IriskoMOwbo perislied .in tlie civil war wsee Pio* • 
tesunts: Tone, Enunet^ RvsseU, hud Edward Vitagemid, 
&c. Of fhe twenty inaoifft ia fort Geesge, Uvg only 
wtre Catholics. 
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90 iofiitiioiis tfabt It could nolooger Mand^ «id finially 
it» members barteted the existence, of their country 
as a nation, for a paltrjr personal tompeosatioa to 
themselves* It was the cheapest faargain England 
ever drove. Was it the wisest i Instead of ii^ng 
ber influence to re-oiganize that w^retched gqvera-i 
ment, to give it strength and popularity, by.emnDci- 
pating the people and attaching them to their insti- 
tutions, she chose to absorb Irelafid in hts own 
sphere* and e£Gice it from the list of nations. Bui 
that execrable administmtioa, in disappearing from 
exislence, left, as a pernicious legacy, behind it, all 
Us abuses, confirmed, rooted in the soil, a^d now 
supported by the direct .and open authority of the 
British monarchy laws» parliameoi^ and constitution. 
The union and incorporation of the two countries 
wete but nominal $ abd'the mass of the Irish popu- 
lation participated neither m the beuefiu nor privdegea 
of the. Britisn institutions. . . 

This was a wretched and narrow policy. Instead 
of encouraging,, by eveir Bieaos in its poivex, the 
industry and the .mental and physical resourcea. of 
IxcUmfjl* and thus addiofl to the general mass of 
wealth and infornaation ot-the whole empire* a petty 
jealousy of her competttiom with the trade and rnanu** 
iactures of England has «dws^a engaged the goy^ro^ 
in«it of the latter country to . keep dawn and crusb^ 
in every possible way> the statural apri^g and spirk 
of the Irish. 

Whether England has gained much by the unions 
time will show* The ministry has gamed a clear 
reinfiorcement of one hundred votes in rarliament^ 
for no Irishman will, ever consider himself as an 
Englishman ; and whilst his own country is miseral]^ 
andi.enslayed, what earthly motive but his own. in- 
terest can }ttfluience him in questions which re^rd 
i^eitely . the liberties or. interests of England ? ll>e 
people show np symptoms of attachment or loyalty 



to tMr iitw iiMfUfii sMti^ wlut ihi^idd fhty Im 
lofil^ Fur fiiiE hiitidrod yeats of ikv^cvy, iiii«nilfr^ 
md pc««c«if|iofll IfefauMl oramc hfe gbaiacd at th« 
i8Me«]t|Mli«e» «d witktbe MiiM!««Lre> a* foraicdy^ 
Midi is nther a heavy etog on th« ^wen «(id m«ati9 
of Great BHtaia than a top^rt atid an addt^Mi M 
tffem* Nor b it abMlutelv impocubk l}iai» If iottM 
attibkiwM and iuipii«icipl«t monavab hertaftcr m<iuaf 
tlw thvotie^ he nay find m the Irbh Catholics* «f 
whom th< iRftsa will be brutaltted by inisgoveraiBeftV 
and rend^itjd ij^tMiraHt anid ferooieua, vefy proper in-' 
itniiMeMi for hit deiigna. They have no reason iv 
adflviie* tkot 10 be attaehed td the British oonstitiitloii^ 
and froald follow the eali ef Satan hinisolG were hv 
t« dieev thma om «i i«ttiige--awi who ooidd blani^ 
theiti^ 

But 1 actitsl naa lose tn^lf in dissertatiefis whieh 
da not OQUMeni' nay ssbject^ For in mf father's time 
no one dreamt of that union $ M4 hiy mo8% violent 
dalstnairies t&e meet fiariotis upMdersof the Pro- 
tstuoi aaeendanett woniM barw been most iodignaiia 
at Meh a suggestion* Had h been prematarely tt9^ 
pMe4 they wouid, pefhaps^ hate ioined with ttieit 
adversaries rather than hate listened to iti The only 
eonelttsion whieh I wish to draw fmm these premis^. 
is^ ^t £iiglaiid» by disaolving that l«tsW 
saent* haa fully eofsfinftied the chatges adduced , 
kr and any father's «piAion of it| and till the*! 
which it supported, and which have survived its fiiHy 
are oaeraeted t titl that moHopoty is removed by which 
all the rightt tnd poweraef ettisenship andso«iereigirty 
are uaorped by a favoured minotity f whilst the w^ 
mainder of the popnlatien greans in slavery, IrelaiM^ 
either under ftsenamce and national adiiiini»trati<m» of 
as a province Of Great Britain, will ever re»M^n i» 
an unnatural state of anaroby and miseiy^ nnabk'tff 
eultivate her reso«ireeS| either for her owa> benefit^ 
or fop that ef her matters. 
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' I shall close this preface with a sinsle remark. 

[ The only liberties which I have taken with the fol- 

I lowing memoirs, in preparing them for the press, were 

to suppress a few passages relative to family afiairs, 
which concern nobody ; and the account of some 
early amours, which my father, though a little wild 
in his youth, was too much of a gentleman to have 
allo.wea to appear, and which it would ill become 
his 'son to revive at this day. 
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As I shall embark in a businetSi widiin a few daytt' 
the event of which- is uncertain, I take the op-' 
povtuiiitf of a vaeant hour, to thfow on* papir a few 
niemorandains^ relative to myself and'myrfimtlf/ 
which may amuse miy boys, for whom I write them,' 
in case they should hereafter fall into their hands. 

I wis bom in the city of Dublin, on the 90th of 
June, 1763. My granduAher was a respectaUe fimner 
near Naas, in the county of Kildare. Beinff killed 
by a fall off a stack of hif own com, in tne year 
1766, his property, being fteehold leases, descended* 
to my ftither, his eldest son, who was, at that time, 
in successful business as a coachmaker. He set, in 
consequence, the lands which came thus into his 
possession, to his younsest brother, which, eventually, 
was the cause of much litigation between them, and 
ended in a decree of the court of chancery, that^ 
utterly ruined my lather ; but of that hereafter. Mf 
mother, whose name was Lamport^ was the dang^ter 
of a captain Of a vessel in the West India trade, wfao^' 
by many anecdotes which she has- told me * of him# 
was a great origina] i she had a brother who was an 
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caLoellent ieamen» and served as first lieutenant on 
board of the Buckinffhain, coiiimanded by Adinind 
Tyrrel, a distinfl;iiished officei io.the British service. 

I was their eldest sou i but« before I come to my 
history. 1 must say a fewr words of ay brothen. 
AVilliam, who was bom in Aiigust^ 17M« was in- 
tended for bmiMBssy wA wap, m Mtttf^pmoiBf bound 
apprentice, at the a^ of fourteen, to an eminent 
bookueUes. Wxfh burn befead orer 9l^ ib^vofvges 
he could find, with which, and some military history* 
he heated an im^igination oatmally «»rm and enthu- 
siastic, so much, that, at the age of sixteen, he ran 
off to London, and ei|ter^ as a volunteer in the 
East India Conipaoy'i services but his first essay 
was very unlucky ; for^ ipstead of finding his way 
out to India, he was stopped at the island of ot 
Helena^ oo wMeh bairen rock he remained in gar- 
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riaMbfar jix mnw i^vhiMt bU |iiiie,bMft.ti|pilMla hii 
'tsJ^iopMv i%Mbiihl|tio:bisboiWM(»,th«|i 

ti«i|iUn tbe «iBipaMto acrviM mmi imw§ifmAi» 

witbcMyaeingjfhiifljAyihafwittgwii 9f ^mwm^x^ 
nvH «r lUr yri>ni|Jna HA«ft'«n fwrnrfiMeMMb in 
ihattiiffgmdadiail«ali«B«iil iWMit« f^M^ U» C9iltiK«M 
bis ininA*a a oMtain.clqyrai^ m ttaiit I m* vmk 
«K|irisad* a* gmwofiMgiM Ijondoi.^ aft|ir.a anpiia^ 
tiiMifQ£ 1 jbdMni tiohi. '■talk 4o finri hJM Mh iba 
aem lof t^ c^nili«an, «ii4 m flMUvWnWa v^* 
KtoMt whkiilM.hM paita tf Ea^k Simikmw 
bfl hail a «iter9JlrilMsnflbrp0e|q(i,«rhA b«.b«il«|]iMifct 
ii9ip«omd» >timi.hhvf9iMamimmT§mn<9k ri^lmm of 
km p aa — , MM itboft |iiiit|f» antl toiiMi ^ ibwa 
dqgan^ ila«atalMMidscMae» wtiLioid% M* wM^ 
ar wiy.ipMil addiaif, «mI mliraieljr wdt ie^v«d 

VM-asbMwaaCbMVt. and hmri^DM: tioafii U wm 
i a wMBwy e^fct ttirot«iett,t» MteMaiai a MHia fNiMf%. 
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thanlit awl 1 1 'fiM, at ifait haur, ikmn k mracif 



Uavieg icaa ain g d in £«rfipa for ffaroa or lour ytmot 
wy faUMfr bMtig, «a 1 liBf« alMve alMad to» vttarijr 
roined by a lawMMik with hb brother, WiU« took tho 
vaaohitioti to Ory hb foitooe oooe aaoco in Itidia» from 
whiohf wttf own afttin hekig nearly dcipenitey 14mI 
Bot omempt to iKiauade him* In conaeqocnoe, ho 
fOi>e0leved the oompa^Dy's service in the heghsninf 
of ifae year 1798* and arrived al Madtat towaidt tfao 
end of the fame year. With an adrootageout fiattivy 
a good address^ and the talents 1 hare dtat^i^^itd, ho 
yetfomaieBded hhnself so for to the colonel of the 
hattali6n in which he served, that he gaw him hia 
4^baige« with letters to his friends at Ualcntta, md 
a small miltiwry conMnand,wliieh dcff&yc|d the ezpenso 
of his voyage^ and procured him a gniciiioation fron 
ih^ eootpany of 50f. aserling for his good behaviout 
on hia arsival. The sen^iee he performed was qiiell« 
log* at some haaard, a Jdangeroos mutiny which arosd 
atoOng the black troops who were nndef his com* 
maod, and who had formed a sehetno to nmoway with 
She abiih He had the good Ibrtune to reoonmiend 
himsdr ao far to the persons at Cahmtia to wheoa 
he had brought letten, that they tntrodn ea d Imi 
wMh sSBOM reeonunendatlons, to a Mr Marigny^ ai 
French ofieer, seoond in omnmand in the amy oC 
ike Nirnm, who was then atCdentta, pawhasing mil»« 
tary atores for that prince. Marigny* in eonseqneaoe 
gave him a conmiissian in iho Nisam's servioey and 
promised him the comnHmd of a battalims of ai^tiUery^ 
(the service to which he was attached^) as aoen as 
they shcmid arrive at the army. The stores» he. heinn 
pniohased. Will. nMrehed with the first division^ M 
which he had iho command^ and aivivcd saAljr aft 
she Niaam's camp. After some cmve» Maqgny 
IbUoWed hiaai bo^hyan nnfoieseenaoeidont^ all mf 
hrather'a expoetaiiosw wcae blown no. A quaiml 
took place betsvcen MaiigBf and mm Fnnchnun 
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ventures we hare both gone thnnigfa, and the eseapet 
we have had in cireumstances of great peril, have 
made me a kind of fiitalist^ and therefore 1 look with- 
confidence to the day, and, I hope, not a very remote 
one, when the whole of my family shall be reunited 
and hapny,' by which timet think the spirit of adven- 
ture will, or at least ought to be, pretty well laid 
in all of us. My brother Matthew, like Will, is some-' 
thing of a poet ; and has written some trifles, in the 
burlesque suk, that ate not ill done. He is a brave 
lad, and I love him most sincerely. His age, at the 
time I write this, is about twenty-six or twenty-seven 
years. Matthew is a sincere and and ardent republi- 
can ; and capable, as I think, of sacrtficitie evei^ 
thing to his principles. . I kiiow not what efrect his 
lying so loi^ in a French^ prison may have had upon 
him ; but, if I do not deceive mysdf, tt has made 
no change in his sentiments. He is more temperate 
in all respectt than William or myself, for we have 
both a strong attachment to pleasures and amuse- 
ments, and a dash of coxcombry, from which he is 
totally free I and, perhaps, a little* at least, of the 
latter foible would be or no prejudice to him, nor 
render him less agreeable. 

My third brother, Arthur, is much younger than 
any of us, being bom about the year 1789 1 of course 
he is now fourteen years of a^. If 1 can judge, 
when he grows up, he will resemble William exactly 
in mind and person. He is a line, smart boy, as 
idle as possible, (which we have all been, without 
exception,) vrith very outck parts, and as stout as a 
lion. My fiither was bent on making him an attor- 
ney, .for which no bov on earth was ever so unfitted. 
He wished, himself, navin^ the true vagrant turn of 
the family, to go to sea ; his father was <rti8tinate, so 
was he, and • the boy was in a fair vray to he lost, 
when I prevailed, witli some difficulty, on his father, 
to consent to his goin^ at least one voyage. In con- 
seq[uenqe9 he sailed with a captaia Meykrto Portu-' 
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gkl» being then dbout twelve years of age« On hi» 
retuniy he liked the sea so well that be was bound 
iqpilariy appientice to captain Meyler, under whom 
]|e made a voyam to Lonaon and a second voyage to 
Portugal* Op his return from this lasttripy in June, 
1765> be found me at Belfast on my departure for 
Aiuerica, and he determined to accompany roe. I 
was extremely happy to ha?e him with U8> and» in 
Gonseqaenoe, he crossed the Atlantic with me» and 
retoained until I decided on coming to France ; when* 
I resolved to despatch him to Ireland* to give notic« 
to my friends there of what I was about. 1 put him, 
in consequencet on board the Susannah> captain 
Baird, at Fbiladelphia,. on the 10th December^ 1795, 
since which time> from circumstances* it has bee» 
impossible for me to have heard of him» but I rdy/ 
with confidence, that he has arrived tofe, and dis^ 
ohamd his commission with ability and diseietion. 
. My sister, whose name is Mary, is a fine young 
woman; she has all the peculiarity of our disposition, 
with all the delicacy of her own sex. If she were 
a man,, she would be exactly like one of us; and, as 
it is, being brought up amongst boys, for we never 
had but one more sister, who died a child : she has 
eontmcted a masculine habit of thinking,. without, 
however, in any degree, derogating from thatiemioine 
softness of manner which is suited to her sex aedage* 
When I was driven into exile in America, as 1 shall 
relate hereafter, she determined to share my fortwiest 
and, in consequence, she also, like the rest of us, 
has made her vovage across the Atlantic. 
. My &ther and mother weye pretty much like othes 
people ; but, from this short sketch, with what I have 
to. add concerning myself, I think it will appear that 
their children were not at all like other people, but 
have had, every one of them, a wild spint of adven- 
ture ; which, tnpugh sometimes found in an indivi- 
dual, rarely per\'ades a whole family, including even 
the femalea. For my brother WUli^W^ bas visitedr 
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t^urope, Asia, «nA Africa, bcfofeiMWM'ilHityyeam' 
(If B^. Matthew has been hi America twke^ in tlm 
West Indiet enee» not to meiitmn wv«nil tiipa to 
£n^andy and 4iis voyage and imprtsonmcnt in Pnmce, 
and all thia before be ivat twenty-teven. Arth«r> at 
Che a^'of fourteen^ has been once in finriand» twioa 
ki PortttgaU and has twice croincd the Alian«ic» 

Sing to and returning from America. Mt tbter 
•TV emssed the same ocean, and I hope wilt aoon* 
do tne iMime on her feforn. i do not hei« speak eif 
my wife and onr Iktle boys and girl, the eldest of 
whom was about eifl[ht, and the yornioeat two ^r» 
old when we sailed for America. And, by all I can 
see, it 4s by no means ^eertam that ouT'voyi^es era 
yet enttraly finished. 

I come tiow to myself. I was, as I hare said, the 
eldest child of my pansnts, and «Tery great (avomprie. 
I woseent, «tlhe<age of editor nine, to an •excellent' 
£ngli<h school, bent by Sfsson Darlitig, a man to 
whose kindness ana Aflbctien % was nnich -indebted* 
and who took 4Hore than ^common psAns with 'nie« 
1 respect him yeu i was very idle, and it was mAf 
the MarolP ^hamewhich eotlla indnce me t^exertion. 
Never^ietess, at the aoproaeh of oor public exami* 
nations, which were hctd cfoanerly, a»d^t*which alt 
our parents and friends attended, I used to hibour 
for some time, and generally whh svecessj as I have 
obtained six or seven piemittms in diHerent 'branches 
at )ane examination, for ma^matics, arfihmetic» 
reading, speMing, recitation, use of the globes, he. 
In two branches 1 always ftaled, writing and thecate** 
•htiHiy to which kst 1 could never bring myself to 
apply. Havii^ continued with Mr Darling for about 
mme years, atid pretty nearly evhauiled the triivle cf 
Bnglish education, he recommended strongly to my 
iilther to put me to a Latin school, aikl 'to prepare 
me for the university i assuring him 'that I was a fine 
boy, of uncommon talents, particularly for the ma- 
iheraotios t that it was « 'thousand pities to thtow me 
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^wayon ft busiocss; when> by giving me a liberal 
Miie»tioo» tbfitfe .was a mom oemialv I shouki 
become .a fellow of Trinity CoUe§^» wiitdi was a 
noble ind<pen4ence» besides the glorjF of the situation. 
In these a^m^nts be was snpponed b^ the parson 
of the parish) doctor Jfttneson* a iworihy anm» wiw 
used to examine me fipom time to time in the elemcnls 
of £«etid. My father* who» to do blm justice, loved 
me fiftssKonately»- and spared no expense on me that 
his circumstances would aflSordy was easilv persuaded 
by these authorities. It was determined tnat I should 
be a fellow of' Dublin College^ I was taken from 
Mr Darling, from whom I- parted with regret, and 
placed, about the age of twelve, uiider the care of 
the rev« Williiam Cmig, a man yery diffesent, in all 
respects, from my late ^preceptor. As the school waa 
in the same street where we lived, (StaAbrd-street,) 
anU as I was under my Other's eye, 1 began Latin 
>vith ardour, and continued for a year or two with 
great diligence, wheni bc^n Gteelc, which 1 found 
still more to my taate ; but, about this time, whether 
unluckily for me or not» the fatuce^ colour of my life 
must determine, my father, meeting wtih an accident^ 
of a fall down ataii-s, by which he was dreadful W 
Wounded in the head, so. that be narrowly eseaped 
with life, found, on his recovery, his afiairs sodeianged 
in all respects, . that he determined on quitting business 
land retirmg to the country; a resolution whieh he 
executed accordingly ; settlmg with. all his creditors* 
and pkcing.me witha friend- near the school, whom 
he paidTfor. my diet jmd. lod^ngt besides ^lUowim 
me a trifling sum for my. pocket* In this manner I 
became, I may say, my own master, before 1 waa 
sixteen k and- as at this time 1. am. not lemarkablo 
Sov my discretion, it may well be judged I was less 
so then. The auperintendance of my father being 
removed, I begau to calculate, tbat, acooiding ta 
the slow rate chjalked out for me by Ccaie, I could 
\Wf wdl do the. buaiaess of the week in wee days.. 



to«)ypropKM« dn«e dav» in tlie«fre«k) at Idut» ^^atfj^ 
tfmuMitieftU, Mid^the «ifn«rt u»«ehool ; d^Miivt^Mijthift 
hi ^ laftte^ three i^daf of Mff^tivkkm, whidi fefehrdM 
tile btiAttifctt ^ th« wMt week» ^ -which UrMRlge^ 
MftM I k«pt tanff imfik ti^fth ih« ocher h/im of my 
4)hMi. i ^nd IVA difiitm W in oMiTinckig half^^a^eefi 
«f tny sohooi^felbwi of^ ih« justice of this dktti^ 
btiliot} of our tim^, artd hy this meatn w« «titahfisfaed 
ktvf^sk tpttm of what ts oalled miteMiig; and w« 
ciaiiuifed> behig sbm« «f tlM sMtiirtest boys at school* 
to get an %«cendaney o>vier the «pfritof the tnaater, so 
that «(4iefi \«te enteiid the school in a body, after onti 
^ otfr days of relftitatfaMi, he did not choose to hunnt 
Ins 'Bng<«r« with any one of tfs ; nor did he once writtf 
to my ^cher to inform him of vny pMceedinfiS', fm 
Whidi he most <:enain4y was hfghty en Inaibte. I mnai 
4d mfw4f and my schoolfellow the justice to sayi 
ti[im/ though we were abominably idle, we were not 
ttelotts^ ow amusements -consisted in walking to th« 
cotintrv> in swimmiivig fiarties in the sea, and, fiat^ 
tfcolarty, in attending aU narades, iield davs, mud 
reviews iiyf thegavrisoti^f Daolin in the Fheeiff!: park* 
ttnention thisparttculaHy, beeamse, independent^ 
eonflnnring me m a rooted 4tabit of Menesa, whieh f 
kimenit moat exceedingkv i ttaee to the splentKd e|>* 
pterence of the tvo«pa, SaRvd i^e pomp and natade ef 
ttrihtftry »how» the nntameabfte deshte wlncli I ever 
tfineeha^ had to beoome « soldier^, « desire wnveh 
htt^etitt ohee^fuitted me; awd whieh^ alter skteeii 
i^e«rt^^aM4outadveiftiiwi, 1 am at laat at iih«rty^« 
MMhilge. Being, at«hii«ime, appNiatehing to se«>en^ 
teen yesnrs^f age, itwiH not be nboaght inciedihltt 
fhaiiipeauiff In^mi touppear hmely in my eyes, and t 
vetywiteiy thought that a nsd ceait anad cockade, with 
a pair ef goM opaMleta, would M wm oonsidembly in 
any vi^proaehes to the 'objecai of my erfocMNan. 
Tht»r '^mbiiMMl'with die veaiMia aboirementioiNKii 
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4/9t^dM 9HI- I bwan to look an clmi^* km>i9g 

H^ OOosc;n84) l| OD.«i If Uowftbi{x in Dul^lipk QiUl^gl^ a«i a 
fitUnl ttiiablilbwei^: aed» ia shoil* I thought m 
^mm m 1^ m^rohing regiiQ«Qt¥r4i»ib^ bap|^i«8tQr«%r 
fujFM^viAg. Tb« hour nhm 1 waf to ff|it«r th^ unW 
iFcm^ wbifb now ^pprpaqtifdt I liwikcd fofiMuM m 
'w4tti/nonior and dUnut. 1 «|«enud mmlf opiQ^ 
9Ad wore hm^ schooL lo whiqti I preferred Mtf n^ing 
Um aei^ts Q^ ^ drill at the h^mfik^. So ihat al 
ItMftk mar SQbQoliiM^leT, wbp ap^rfibeoM I shomM 
fai^ Twpdi i|i»a$ci^9t i|^ Ibie a^samipatiw ^ ^^tofUiA 
tin: qolkpicv ji^i)d thM hf i of coi|m)ieil(9fi» would 
^stm^ mf^ kHtkfl^ of tbe di^^rS^A tboiaebi j^f^^m 
i(^dQ» wMt b^ should bfivedoaip |it l^a*^ inr^f y«af« 
t(e$^>. and wr<^ mF &thf r a Adl> aq^onPi of lOit 
M»ef^in0i> Vm imm^^Ui^ W94m^ a vio)«R$ 
d4fym« ww^fR w- I dfdanwl ¥^ pmiqpfor tb() 

«m|ri,9AdW'Y^t^fdUl4ka (0.4^Mri)«d fMTfiJinpifWA 
bnAHIF <^l^.«(a^a^o)>8ti9A|at|ia Al ^(H>^M H<iltf dn 
i|9fM[ tp giy;e HM; i^]| anHMUMH tp km^ nigi 
^dimfk Iflm i}o niMI4IP«bufct9^ll«bfDilU.«r tpibllpw 

tA. do» )g 0Qm«mfpq^ ( «9it, diiwtii apip,^ with^ ft 
iiW badi gn^i^ ta pmII up hb^' hfk tin^i and.. a| 
^gt^ afi^Jabonmg fpr tom^ ^inen i^aaly amnn 
^mi9> lam^rad a papaipoaiFQf TfiqityCollagfii 
i»JNm»P^> )79Vi baios then yot qioMe aifflitocA 

Si*«f^«»f nif W«* vte tba.rt¥.,¥at*(W Yowpg» 
k *»>* fippwfer in tb« wyeriity. j^^d one of tbit 
t, ai^|ifl|li9J4ti«Wj»9 10 fiivM)pef M (lift I; basp^ 
i|^ atMd]^ Iqgic «oitragrPiitly»; bui nobMrbil]^ a^ |]9|i 
varyficH- ei^apiaaii^fi* I b^^f^ai^Qd t» ^ MiMi tb«i 
banda of aii^ f^gi^iigipNa/ 4ua»^ <)na l«ed^b^ wb^ 
iintand pf giypiff «ue; ib» paqpiii>nk.ia«bipb»> »« ba«li 
4lliw«r<ir« I uAdimbtfdlly ateii|od>.awafda4-il( in atkr 
^fim»jfmi la 9ia-H^ IpdiSuefi^ j^g|»fiM«- I djdr 
iMt p^IaMw i|ec44^ lb^|iei^4»C ipju^ijiieto^iviiaiMt^ 
j|»#,Qfwa^ m<vm fwm mj •^wttc^ I aaMoad wife 
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to eotttp ine as a volanteer, and to suiFer Aie to JAin 
the British army in America, where the war still 
raged. He refused me as before ; and in re^'enge I 
would not fp near the collese, nor open a book that 
was not a military one. 1 n th ts manner we continued 
for above a twelvemonth, on very bad terms, as may 
well be supposed, without either party relaxing an 
inch from their determination. At length, seeing 
the war in America drawins; to a close, and being 
beset by some of my friends who surroutfeded me, 
particularly Dr Jameson, whom I have already men- 
tioned, and a Mr 6. J. Brcnvn, who had been sub-i 
master at Mr Darling^s academy, and was now be-: 
come a lawyer^ i submitted a second time, and! 
returned to my studies, after an ihterval of above a 
year. To punish me for my obsdnacy, I was obliged 
to submit to drop a dass, as it is'called in the univer-^ 
aity, that is, to re-coiinmence with the students ivho 
had entered a year after me. I continued my studies 
at college as i had done at schbol; that Is, I idled 
until the ' last mom>ent of delay. I then labourbd 
hard f<Mr aboul^ a fortnight before the pubtic exami- 
nattons, and I always secured ^ood judgments; W^ 
sides obtaining three premiums in the three h&t years' 
of my course.' During my progress throvsh the 
university, I was- not without adventures. iWards 
the latter end of f78S» I vrent out as second to a 
young fellow of*my acchiaintance* of the tiame'of 
Foster, who fought with another lad, aho of iny 
acquaintance, named Anderson, and had the 'mis* 
fortune to shoot hiih through the head. The second 
to Anderson was Williiim Armstrong, my most par-' 
ticular frtertd, v^ho is tiow a very respectable clergy- 
nan, 'and settled at Dcmgannbn. As AndersonS 
friends were outrageous against Foster and me, we- 
were<>bKged at fint to withdraw ourselves ; bat after' 
tfome time their passion abated, and 1 returned -to 
eo1l^e» whence ■'tnis adventure was n^r driving ihe- 
a second ttmie and for ever. Foster stood his trial 
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sind was ooifuHted ; agaimt ine there was no proee-*' 
cution. In this unfortunate business the eldest of us 
was not more than twenty years of age. 

At lengthy about the lieginning of the year 1785« 
I became acquainted with my wife. She was the 
daughter of William Withenngton^ and lived, at 
that time, in Giaf ton-street, in the house of her 
grandfather, a- rich old clergymauy of the name of 
Fanning. I was then a scholar of the house in the 
university; and evetyday, ^fter commons, I used ta 
walk under her windows^ with one or the -other of 
way fellow students ; I soon grew passionately fond 
of her, and she, also, was struck with lae, taoagh 
certainly my appearance, neither then nor now, was 
much in my favour; so it was, however,4hat, before 
we had ever spoken to each other, a mutual affection 
had commenced between us. She was» at this time, 
not sixteen years of age, and as beautiful as an angel. 
She had a brother some years older than herself i and 
as it was necessary, for my admission to the fitmiiyf 
that I should be first acquainted with him, 1 sooif 
contrived to be introduced to htm| and as he played 
well on the violin, and I was myaelf a musical man, 
we grew intimate, the more so, as it may well be 
supfMsed I n^lected no fair means- to recooimeiid 
myself to him and the rest of the £imily, with whom 
I soon grew a finvourite. My afiairs now advanced 
prosperously; my wife and I grew mrnre passionately 
Ibnd of each other ; and, in a short time, I proposed 
to her to marry me, without asking consent of any 
one, knowing well it would be ta Yain to expect it | 
she accented the proposal as frankly as I made it, 
and one oeautiful morning in the month of JuIt, we 
ran off together and were married. • I earned her 
out of town to Maynooth for a few days, and when 
^e first ecltUof passion had subsided,- we wtie lbr«. 
given on all: sides, and settled in lod^ngi near my 
wile's gBBod&ther. ^ • 

. 1 waa now, for a very short tiBM^ as happy MfMt* 

D 
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ftibWi i»the possmioa of a beautiCulcreiMure ibal I. 
Ailo^d* anU who every hojir grew more and more 
upon my heart. Theschemeof a ftrllowship, which 
) never relished,, was now abandoned* and it was. de- 
termined that, when I had taken mydegjeeof bache- 
lor of arts,. I ^hottld oo to the Ten\ple» study the 
kw, and be caU«d to the bar. I continved» in coo- 
leqiience, my studies in the university, and obtliined 
my last premium two or three months afier I was 
married.. In February, 1786, 1 commenced bachelor 
0£ arts» and shortly after resigned my scholarship, 
aodjqiutted the university. I may observe here, that 
I made some figure aa a scholar, and should have 
been much more auooesaful if I had not been so inve^ 
tctrately i<tte, jMrtlyowing to my passion/or a military. 
Ufe, and partly to the distractions, to which my natu- 
^ dispotitionsaad tempocament but too much ex- 
posed me. Aft it was, however, I obtained a scho^ 
farshvp^ throe psemiums, and three medals from the 
tiistorical Society; a. roost admirable institution, of 
w4)i«h.I had. the honour to be auditor ; and also to 
elose the stsaioa yndt a speech from the chair, thA 
tMgheat compHmeoi which that sooieiy is used, ta 
hf»tQw* 1 look haqk 00 m« oollege daya with regret^ 
Mil Ii pvemve* andevershaU, a most^^iA^ece affeciiont 
fcrthe uniyersit|rof Duhliib 

Am to return. The tranquil and happy:life 1 apent, 
Cnr a short period after my macriagei was too goodr 
|p laslw Wa> were obliged to break off all connexioa 
vttb .m/iiKtfe's &iDi]f« who begem to treat us with 
MliPM>tbkialicfrt^ a»4 disrespect* We removed, ia 
Cfin«flf|uen6e, io my father's, ythtk then resided near. 
Claim in theiooHiity of Kildarc^ and wlioae oironm* 
sfiMictfcaoiiU».atdiatttme». but ilLbearsuch an ad- 
dftlifMi tO;kiar&aiilyi It is dotog bim, boiweiser, hul 
jujiliM t» neqtMai» . that, he^ lOMsiiad. and. uealed ua 
iptfetha ffitainitiaiihrtiaa; aoAlAidpeM ;. aafc aa;fini 
as he was able, endeavoured to nudie.ttit ium^ th# 
Ili^'«ia^in»tiiptli«i9 imcbad undeigopiN Afietjan 
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inl^rvA? of a few months taf wife'Van brought. to i>eH 
of a girl, « dnramatMiee which, if iKMktbte, iiKKoted 
my lore fyr her a thousand fold ; but oar tnnquilKiy 
'w»s a^iin broken in upon by a miiBt terrible event. 
-On the l6th October, 1796, the home was .broken 
o|)en by a gang of robbers, to the number of six, armed 
with pistols, and horiiM; their faces blackened. 
Having tied the wfaoliB nrntly, they ploeceded to 
plunder and demolish every article they could 6nd« 
-even to the unprofitable iriUany of bMeking the chinia, 
looking glasses, &c. At lenirth, after two bours, a 
^laid servant, whom they had ti^ negligently, faavtuK 
n^de'her escape, they took the alarm ; and 'fled with 
tprecipitadou, leaving the house sachasoeneofborror 
(and confosion, as can haidljr be inured. Wkh 
regard to nwsdf, it is impossible to conceive what I 
'Slaved. AS it was esrly in the nigjbt, i happened 
to beinthe^ourt-yard, where I was seised am tied 
:by the sang, who then proceeded to break kiio'the 
-houttf leaving a ruffian sentinel over me^ with a 
■case^f .pistols cocked in hit hand. In this aitaatioti 
1 Jay for two hours, and could hear distinctly the 
"devastation which wasgOing on within. I eapeeted 
.'death every instant $ and! can aafelj and with.^^eat 
^ni#i dedaie; that my apraehensions ibr niy w4fe had 
-so totally- a^Moriied the wiiole of my mind, that my 
own existence was then the least of my coneeni. 
When the vilbins, including my sentry, ran off, I 
•aorambled on m^ feet with some difficulty, and made 
ruiy vra.y to a wmdow, where I called, but received 
no answer. My heart died within me. i proceeded 
'to another and another, but still no answer. It was 
horrible. I set myself to .gnaw the cofds with 
which I was tied, in a transport of agon^ and 
"rage, for I verily believed that ray whole family lay 
murdered within, when 1 was relieved from my 
•unspeakable terror and ai^^ish by my wife's voice, 
-which 1 heard calling on my name at the end^of the 
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house. It teeim that» as soon as the rohbers fled, 
those wiUun had untied each other with some diffi> 
Gulty, and made their eseape through a baek wiodofr : 
they had got a considerable distance from the house, 
(before, in their fright, they ro»^lected roe, of whose 
fate they were utterly ignorant, as I was of theirs. 
Uiidflr ihcsc circumstances, my wife had the courage 
to return akme, and, in jthe dark, to find me out;/ not 
.kno wine but she might nB;ain &H into the hands of 
the viilains. from whom she had scarcely escaped, or 
that I might be lying a lifeless carcase at the threshold. 
I can imagine no greater effort of courage ; but of what 
is not a woman capable for him she truly loves ? She 
cut the cords which bound me f and at length we 
joined the rest of the family at a little hamlet within 
hidf a mile of the house, where they had fled for 
shelter. Of aH the adventures wherein I have been 
hidierte eiigaged, this, undoubtedly, was the most 
horrtbie. A makes me shudder even now to think 
of it. It was some consolation tlmt none of us sus- 
tained any nersonal injury, excent my father, whom 
one of thetiilaina scarred on.tne side of the head 
.with a knife: they respected the women, whose 
dunger made m]ronly fear; and one of them had 
eve? the humanity to carry our little daughter from 
her cradle where she lay screaming, and to^ilace her 
beside my wife on the bed, whereon she was tied 
with my mother and sister. This terrible scene, be- 
aides infinitely distressing, us by the heavy loss we 
sustained, ano which my father's circumstances could 
very ill bear, destroyed, in a great d<^ree, our do- 
mestic enjoyments. I slept oontioually with a case 
of pistols at my pillow, and a mouse could not stir, 
that I was not on my feet and through the house 
from top to bottom. If any one knocked at the door 
•frer nightfaH, we flew to our arms, and, in this 
manner, we kept a moHt painful garrison through the 
winter. I should observe here, that two of the ruf^ 
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iUnsi bein^ lakeil in an tinsueeessAtl mueaifit, withiti 
« few dayti after our tMxty, wcae kanged» and thai 
tixf father's watch was ioona tin one of lh«ro. 

At imigth^ ?when «ar afiain were agaki retlnoed 
into lome litlik Qnltr> mj father eupplied me with ft 
•roaU aam of mdhey, whieh .waii» howvrer, as much 
as he cottld spare, and i set off fiw London, leafvink 
my wife and dai^j^ur with my fetfaer* wiM> tieatea 
Uiem, during my i(bsenoe» with f^Mt alfectioQ* 
AfteSr a dangerous passane lo tLiflrerpool, whatein wt 
ran some riSk of oeing feat, I arrHred in London, in 
Jannaiy, 1787» and imosedtately entered my name as 
a student at law on the books of the Middfe Templeii 
but this I may say was all 'the pwigr e ss i aver made 
in that profession. I had too great afleotian ht mu&y 
in general, but thatof the hrarlpartkeularlydiBlikcdi; 
^d to this hOiir I think it an iUibcml profession, 
both in its principles and practice. I «8s» likewise, 
Amenable to nolMray for my conduct i and, in'OOnso- 
^quence, after the lint month i never opened >a law 
',book, nor was 1 ever thi«e times in Westmisuiter 
.Hall in my life. In addition to tiie aeasotos I haire 
mentionrso, the eatfeme uncertainty of my circutn^ 
atances, which ktvt me in much noeasiness of fl[iiod» 
disabled me totally from that cool and syttamatic 
habit of study which is iiklisptnsable for attainiiig a 
'knowledge of a scienoe so abstruse and difficult aa 
xhat of the English code. However, one way or 
aaethcr, I contrived to make it out. 1 had chambers 
in the Tem»le, (No. 4, Hare Geurt, en the first 
AoorO atid wHafeever diffieulties 1 had otherwise to 
jHruga^ewith, 1 oootrivod always to prcsenre the>ap* 
.pearBoae of a genfeleman, and to mamftain my sank 
with my ftllow students, if I can .call myself a itw- 
^ko/L One resource 1 derived from the exercise of 
•my ulenis, such as the? wisre. 1 wrote several artt^ 
«les for the Euionean Alagaaine, mostly critical ro* 
vkws of new puUicatioils^ My reviews were but 
poor perforwaoccs cnmigKi however^ they wese in 
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^neral as good as those of my brother critics ; ancf» 
in two years, I received, 1 suppose, about 50/. sterling 
for my writings, which was my main object ; fov, 
as to literary fame, I had then no great ambition 
to attain it I likewise, in conjunction with twe 
of my friends, named Jebb and RadcHfF, wrote a 
burlesque novel, which we called ** Belmont Castle,*' 
and was intended to ridicule the execrable trash of the 
.circulating libraries. It was tolerably well done^ par* 
ticularly RadcliiPs part, which was by far the best ; 
yet so it was that we could not find a bookseller who 
would risk the printing it, though we offered the 
iCopyright gratis to several. It was afterwards printed 
in Dublin, and had some success, though 1 believe, 
after aU, it was most relished by the authors^ and 
their im.mediate connexions. 

. Atthe Temple I became intimate with several young 
men of situation and respectability^ particularly with 
the hon. George Knox, son of lord Northland, with 
^hom I formed a friendship of which 1 am as proud 
as of apy circumstance in my life. He is a man of 
inappreciable merit, and loved to a degree of enthu- 
siasm by all who have the happiness to know him. 
I scarcely know any person whose esteem and appro- 
bation I covet so much ; and I had, long after the 
commencement of our acquaintance, when I was in 
circumstances of peculiar and tryhiff difficulty, and 
deserted by many of my former friends, the unspeak- 
able consolation and support of finding George Knox 
still the same, and of preserving his esteem unabated. 
His steady friendship on thai occasion, I shall mention 
in its place; it has made an indelible impression of 
gratitude and affection on my heart. I lilcewise re- 
newed an old college ac(|uaintance with John Hall, 
who, by different accessions to his fortune, was now 
at the nead of about 14,000/. sterling a^-year. He 
had changed his name twice, for two estates ; first 
to . that of Stevenson, and then to Wharton^ which 
is his present name. He was then a member.of the 
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B)-itish parliament, and to his friendship I was in- 
debted for the sum of 150/. sterh'ng, at a time when 
I wag under great pecuniary difhculties. Another 
old college friend, 1 recall with sentiments of sincere 
affection, Benjamin Phipps, of Cork. He kept a 
"kind of bachelor's house, with good wine, and an 
excellent collection of books, (^not law books,) all which 
were as much at my command as at his. With some 
oddities, which to me only rendered him more amu- 
sing, he had a great fund of information, particularly 
of political detail ; and in his company I spent some 
of the pleasantest hours which 1 passed in London. 

At length, after 1 had been at the Temple some- 
thing better than a year, my brother William, who 
was returned a few months oefore from his first ex- 
]pedition to St Helena, joined me, and we lived to- 
gether in the greatest amity and affection for about 
nine months, being the remainder of my stay in 
LfOndon. At this distance of time, now eight years, 
I feel my heart swell at the recollection of ine happy \ 
hours we spent , together. We were often without 
a guinea^ but that never affected our sj>ir(ts for a 
moment ; and if ever I felt myself oppressed by somie 
untoward circumstance, I had a never-failing resource 
and consolation in his friendship, his courage, and 
the invinciblegaiety of his disposition, which nothing 
could ruffle. With the companionable qiialities he 
possessed, it is no wonder that he recommended 
tiimsclf to Ben. Phipps, so that he was soon, I be- 
lieve, a greater .favourite with him than even I was. 
They were inseparable. It fills my mind now with 
a kind of tender melancholy, which isnotunpleasing, 
to recall the many delipfhtful days we three have spent 
together, and the walks we have taken, sometimes 
to a review ; sometimes to see a ship of war launched ; 
sometimes to visit the Indiamen at Deptford, a fa- 
vourite expedition with Phipps. Will, besides his 
natural gaiety, had an inexhaustible fund of pure 
IrWi humour J 1 was pretty well myself, and Phipps, 
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like the ktidlofd of the Hercules Pillars, Was Hn #«• 
cellent ihkd man^ Iti short, we made it out tooethef 
admirably. As I foresaw by this time that i shouM 
never be'lord chancellor^ and as my mmd was natti* 
tally actiTC, a scheme occurred to me^ to the matu- 
ring of which I devoted some time aod study ; thb 
%vas a proposal to the minister to establish a colosoy 
in one of Cook*s newly discovered islands in the 
South Sea on a militaiy plan» for all my ideas ran 
in that track, in order to put a bridle on Spain iq 
time of peace, and to annoy her grievously m that 
quarter in time of war. In arranging this system^ 
which 1 think even now was a good one for England, 
I read every book I could find relating to South Auie- 
rica, as Ulloa, Anson, Dampierre, Woodes, Rogersy 
Narborough, «nd especially the bucanien, who wer« 
my heroes, and whom I proposed to myself as the 
archetypes of the future colonists. Man^ atid many 
a delightful evening did my brother, I^ipps, and I, 
spend in reading, writing, and talking or my pro* 
ject, in which, if it had been adopted, it was our 
firm resolution to have embarked. At lettgth, when 
we had reduced it into a regular shape, 1 drew up a 
memorial on the subject, which I addressed to ll^r* 
Pitt, and delivered with my own hands to the porter 
in Downing«4treet. We waited, I will not say pati-' 
ently, for about ten days, when i addressed a wtter 
to the minister, mentionmg m^ memorial, and praying 
an answer, but this application was as unsuccessful 
^8 the former. Mr. Pitt took not the smallest noiier 
of either memorial or letter; and all the beti«&t we 
reaped from our scheme was the amusement it afforded 
us during three months, whereiu it was the sufc»ie<^ 
of our constant speculation. 1 regret these delightful 
reveries which then occupied my mind. It was my 
first essay in what I may call politics, aod my disap- 
pointment made such an impression on me as is not 
vet quite obliterated. In my anger I made somethiitt 
like a vow, that> if ever i had au oppoiliinity, S 
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^oukl make Mr. Pitt sorry, and perhaps fortantf majr 
yet enable me to fulfil that {Resolution. It was about 
this time 1 had a very fortunate eseape : my af&irt 
were exceedingly embarrassed, and jxat at a momenrt 
when my mind was harassed^ and sore with my own 
▼exationsi 1 received a letter from my father, filled 
with complaints, and a description - of the rain of 
bis circumstaDces, which I afterwards found was 
iDueh exaggerated. )n a transport of rage 1 deter- 
•mmed to enlist as a soldier in the India Compan/t 




brother combated this desperate resolution by every 
argument in bis power ; but, at length, when he saw 
me determined, he declared I should nocgoalono^ 
and that he would share my fiite lo the last extremity. 
In this gloomy state of mind, deserted, as wethOughr» 
by gods and men, we set out together for the India 
House, in Leadenhall<street, tp offer ourselres as 
▼olunleers; bui, on our arrival there, we were in. 
formed that the season was passed, that no more 
ships would be sent out that year ; but that, if we 
returned about the month of March following, we 
might be rec^ved. The clerk to whom we addressed 
ourselves, seemed not a little surprised at two young 
fellows, of our appearance, presenting; ourselves on 
such a business, for we were extremely well dressed> 
and Will, who was spokesman for us both, had an 
excellent address. Thus were we stopped, and I 
believe we were the single instance, since the begin- 
ning of the world, of two men, absolutely bent on 
' ruining themselves, who could not find the means. 
We returned 4o my chambers, and, desperate as were 
our fortunes, wecould not help lauehing at ihecircun^* 
stance that India, the great gulf of all undone beings, 
should be shut against us alone. Had it been th^ 
month of March .instead of September, we should 
infallibly have gone off ; and, in- that case, I should 
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4Dqtt .probably, «t tbis hcwr, be carry idft « b^owM 
inaisk^t on the coast of Coroniandel. Proi idence^ 
however, decreed it otherwise, and reserved me, as 
I hoDe, hr better things. 

I bad been now two years at the Temple, .and 
had kept eight terms, that is to say, 1 had dined three 
d^ys in each term in the common hall. As lo law, 1 
knew exactly as much about it as I did of necro- 
luancyt It became, however, necessary tn think of 
my return, and^ in consequence, 1 made apj^icattoi^ 
through a ftiend, to my wife's grandfatlier, to learn 
' his intentions as to her fortune. He exerted himaelt 
r^* so efToctually in our behalf that the old gentleman 
consented to ^ive 600/. immediately, and expressed n 
i wish for my immediate return. In consequence, I 
^ packed up mrectlyf and set off, with my brother, for 
>/ Ireland. We landed at Dublin the 23d December, 
and on Christmas day, 1788, arrived at nw father^ 
house at Blackball, wocrt I had the satisfaction to 
find all my family. in health, except my wife, who 
was ^owQ delicate, principally from the anxietY of 
her mind on the uncertainty of her situation. Oilf 
little girl was now between two and three years old, 
and was charming. After remaining a lew days ait 
Blackball, we came up to Dublin, ana were • received, 
as at 6rst, in Orafton^strect, kw my wife's family. 
Mr. Fanning paid me punctually the sum he had 
promised $ and my wife and I both flattered ourselves 
that all past animosities were forgotten ; and that the 
reconciliation was as sincere ofi their parts as it 
most assuredly w^s on ours. I now took todgincs ill 
Clarendon«street, purchased about 100/. wortb of 
law books, and determined, in earnest, to begjin and 
study the profession to which I was doomed; m pur- 
suance of this resolution, 1 commenced bachelor of 
laws in February, \799, and was called to the bar in 
due form, in Trinity term following ; shortly after 
which I went my first (the l^inster) circuit, having 
been previously elected a member of the Bar Club. 
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Oo ibis oircuk, notwhhsundiiig my. ignwanoe* I 
pretty 4i<!ariy olisued my expenses; and I cannot 
'<ck>ubt» if I had coptipued to apply seduloasly to th« 
Iaw» but I might nave risen to some cminenee : bot» 
wbetbet it was mv^ ineorrinble habiu of idleness* 
the stBoera dislike 1 had U> the professioa, which the 
litUe iqai^it 1 was beginmng to get into it did. not 
tend to cemore* oc whether it was a contmUing des« 
tinvi I know.ni»t^ but so it was» that I soon got sick 
and weary of the law. I contisned, howenreTy fof 
ibnn'« sake* to go to the oonrts, and wear a foolish 
wig and {;own» for a oonskierabie time ; and .1 wem 
lhe,eircuitf 1 beiteve, in all, three: times; but as I 
was* modestW speahing* oi»e of the most ip;n<Hraai 
barristers in the tour courts ; and at 1 took lttlle» or 
rather* no pains < to conceal my contconpi and dislike 
Of the profiession» and especially as I bad neither the 
means nor the inclination to treat mcssienrs the attort 
neysy and lo make them drink, (a sacrifice of their 
respectabilityr which even the moat liberal minded df 
the piofeasion are obliged to tnake») I made^ as may 
well be supposed* no great exhibition at the Irish bar. 
1 had> not been long a couoaeUor* when the «DSg» ds 
^ra^'Was> given to my fiiihet's a&irs bra decree in 
cfeancery, which, totwly mined him ; this was in a 
lawsuit between him and his brother, who was lie«f 
lenfot of; gtenwiierfr in the SSd' regiment« Dinring 
tbewholie of this hnsioess I obstinatdy refused to 
tak« any part; not thinking it deosnt to interfere 
wheCB.the patties were both s» netilyalUed to me^ 
Wh<si» howeveri my father.: was .toially ruined, I 
A^raght it mji duto, at it Wat- moat certaiQty.mv in^ 
oUnation* lo assist nim, even to disnnttsing. mneif, a 
saccifice whioh the great paans and expose be had 
hestdwedon nsy edncaition well merited. I, in eoo^ 
semnence, stnuned every nerv6 to p re t an rea remnant 
«Sihi%. property.; but bis affain were too dtapetatlei 
nod/ 1 was myself loo poor toVplieVa him^ effpctnatlyi 
iftihatiH&eroftftor twoineS^<^nal cfEMts^ by whioli 



1 lost eonsidenibly with Tefercnoe . to my niiaas; 
without essentially serving him, we were obliged to 
submit; and the last of his property, conststin|; of 
two houses, one in Stafford-street, ana one on Sum- 
nier'^hill, were sold much under their valoe, to men 
who took advantage of our necessities, as is always 
the case. Soon after he harl the good fortune to ob- 
tain a place under the paving board, which he yet 
letains, and which secures him a decent, though 
moderate independence. 

• As the kw grew every day more and more dis- 
gustful, to which my want ot success contributed ; 
Uiough in that respect I never had the injustice to 
accuse the world of insensibility to my merit, as 1 
weU knew the fault was my own ; but being, as I 
said, more and more weaiy of a profession for which 
my temper and habits so utterly disqualified m«, I 
turned my attention to politics, and, as one or two 
of my friends had written pamphlets with success, I 
determined to try my hand on a pamplilet. Just at 
this period the Whig Club was instituted in Ireland^ 
and the press groaned with publications against thepi 
on the part of government. Two or three defences 
had likewise appeared, but none of them extraordi^ 
nary, ^nder these circumstances, though 1 was, 
Yttf far- from entirely approving the system of 
the Whi^ Club, aiui much less their principles 
and motives, yet, seeing them at tlie time th« 
best constituted political body which the country 
afforded, and agreeing with most of their |K>sittonSy 
tiiiougk my own onvate opinions went infinitely 
farther, I tnoaght i coold venture on their defence 
without violating my own consistency. I therefofe 
sat down, and in a few days finished my first pan- 
phlet, which I entitled *' A Review of the last se»^ 
tion of Parliament i " To speak candidly of this pcr^ 
formai»ce, it was ^barsiy above mediocrity, if it rose 
so high ; nevertheless, < as it was written evidently on 
konesl priooiplcs, and did not censure^or flatter one 
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piirty or the other, without assigning sufficient reason, 
It had a certain degree of success. The Northern 
Whig Club reprinted and distributed a lar^ imprcs- 
tion at their own expense, with an introduction highly 
complimentary, to the author, whom, at that time, 
they did not even know ; and a very short time aftert 
when it was known that the production was mine, 
they did me the honour to elect me a member of 
their body, which they notified to me by a very hand < 
some letter, signed b^ their secretary, Henry Joy, jun. 
of Belfast, and to which I returned a suitable answei. 
But this was not all. The leaders of the Wliig 
Club, conceiving my talents, such as they were, 
might be of service to their cause, and not expecting 
much intractability from a young lawyer, who had 
his fortune to make, sent a brother barrister to com- 
pliment me oti my performance, and to thank nie 
tor the 2eal and ability I had shown. 1 was, in con« 
sequence, introduced to Greorge Ponsonby, a dis« 
tinguished member of the body, and who might be 
considered as the leader of the Irish opposition ; with 
him, however, I never had any communication far- 
ther than ordinary civilities. Shortly after, the bar- 
rister above-mentioned spoke to me again ; he told 
mc the Ponsonbys were a most powerful family in 
Ireland $ that they were much pleased with my ex- 
ertion, and wished, in consequence, to attach me 
to them ; that I should be employed as counsel on a 
petition then pending before the house of commons, 
which would put a hundred ^ineas in my pocket, 
and that I should have professional business put in 
my way from time to time, that should produce me 
at least as much per annum ; he added, that they 
were then, it was true, out of place» but that they 
would not be always so; and that on their return to 
office, their friends, when out of power, would natu- 
rally be first considered ; he likewise observed, that 
they had influence, direct or indirect, over no less 
than two and twenty seats in parliament ; and he in- 
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sinaaled, pretty plainly, that when we were better 
acquatntea it was highly probable 1 might come in 
on one of the first vacancies. All this was highly 
flattering to me, the more so as my wife's fortune wa:i 
now nearly exhausted, partly by our inevitable ex- 
penses, and partly by my unsuccessful efforts to extri- 
cate my father. 1 did, it was true, not much relish 
the attaching myself to any great man, or set of men ; 
but I considered, as 1 have said before, that the 
principles they advanced were s^ch as I could con- 
scientiously support, so far as they went, though mine 
went much beyond them. I therefore thought there 
was no dishonour in the proposed connexion ; and I 
was certainly a little dazzled with the prospect of a 
seat in parliament, at which my ambition began to 
expand; I signified, in consequence, my readiness 
to attach myself to the Whigs, and I was instantly 
retained in the petition for the borough of Dungar- 
van, on the part of James Carrigee Poiisonby, esq. 

I now looked upon myself as a sort of political cha- 
racter, and began to suppose that the house of com^ 
mons, and not the bar, was to be the scene of my 
future exertions ; but in this I reckoned like a sanguine 
young man. Month after month elapsed without 
any communication on the part of George Ponsonby, 
whom I looked upon as most immediately my object. 
He always spoke to me, when we met by chance, 
with great civility, but I observed that he never 
mentioned one word of politics. I therefore at last 
concluded that he had changed his mind, or that, 
on a nearer view, he had found my want of capa*- 
city ; in short I gave up all thoughts of the connexion, 
and determined to trouble myself no more about 
Ponsonby or the Whigs, and 1 calculated that as 
1 had written a pamphlet which they thought had 
served them, and as they had inconsequence employed 
me professionally in a business which produced me 
eighty guineas, accounts were balanced on both sides, 
aud all farther connexion was at an end. But my 
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n^ind had now got a turn for politics. I thought I had 
at last found my element, and I plunged into it with 
eagerness. A closer examination mto the situation of 
niy native country, had very considerably extended my 
views ; and as I was sincerely and honestly attached 
to her interests, I soon found reason not to regret 
that the Whigs had not thought me an object worthy 
of their cultivation. I made speedily what was to 
me a ^eat discovery, though I mi^ht have found it 
in Swift and Molyneux, that the mfluence of Eng- 
land was the radical vice of our government ; and 
consequently that Ireland would never be either free, 
prosperous, or happy, until she was independent, and 
that independence was unattainable, whilst the con- 
nexion with England existed. In forming this theory, 
which has ever since unvaryingly directed my politi- 
cal conduct, to which I have sacrificed every thing, 
and ani ready to sacrifice my life if necessary, I was 
exceedingly assisted by an old friend of mine, sir 
Lawrence rarsons, whom I look upon as one of the 
very very few honest men in the Irish house of com- 
mons. It was he who first turned my attention on 
this great question, but I very soon ran far ahead of 
my master. It is in fact to him I am indebted for 
the first comprehensive view of the actual situation 
of Ireland ; what his conduct might be in a crisis, I 
know not, but I can answer for the truth and justice 
of his theory. I now began to look on the little 
politics of the Whig Club with great contempt $ their 
peddling about petty grievances, instead of going to 
the root of the evil ; and I rejoiced that, if I was poor, 
as I actually was, I had preserved my independence, 
and could speak my sentiments without oeing re- 
sponsible to anybody but the law. 
« An occasion soon offered to give vent to my newly 
received opinions. On the appearance of a rupture 
with Spain, I wrote a pamphlet to prove that Ireland 
was not bound by the declaration oi war ; but might, 
and ought, as an independent nation, to stipulate 
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for a neutrality. In examining this question^ I ad'* 
vanced the question of separation^ with scarcely any 
reserve, mucn less disguise ; bat the public .mind 
was by no means so far advanced as 1 was, and my 
pampnlet made not the smallest impression. The 
day after it appeared, as I stood perdue in the book- 
seller's shop, listening after my own reputation, sir 
Henry Cavendish, a notorious slave of the house of 
commons, entered, and throwing my unfortunate 
pamphlet on the counter in a rage, exclaimed : " Mr. 
Byrne, if the author of that work is serious, he 
ought to be hanged.'* Sir Henry was succeeded by 
a bishop, an English doctor of divinity, with five or 
six thousand a-year, laboriously earned in the church. 
His lordship's anger was not much less than that of 
the other personage. ** Sir," said he, " if the prin- 
ciples contained in that abominable work were to 
spread, do you know that you would have to (lav for 
your coals at the rate of five pounds a ton? " Not- 
withstanding these criticisms, which 1 have faith- 
fully quoted against myself, 1 continue to think my 
pamphlet a good one ; out, apparently, the publisher, 
Mr. Byrne, was of a different opinion, for I have 
«very reason to believe that he suppressed the whole 
impression, ** for which his own Gods damn him.'* 

shortly after the premature end of my second 
pamphlet, which I have recorded, and which did 
not, however, change my opinion on its merit, for 
«* Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni," we 
came to an open rupture with my wife's family. It 
is not my intention to enter in this subject. One 
circumstance is sufficient to prove that the breach 
was not of our seeking, viz. that we bad every thing 
to lose and nothing to gain by a quarrel. - - - - - 
> About this time it was, that I formed an acquaint- 
^i^ with my invaluable friend Russell, acircumstance 
nie pr. I look upon as one of the most fortunate of 
eighty e. He is a man whom I love as a brother, 
^nd all {\ here attempt a panegyric on his merits; 
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It is sufficient to say, that^ to an excellent under- 
standing, he joins the purest principles and the best of 
hearts. . 1 wish I had ability to delineate his character 
with justice to his talents and his virtues. He well 
knows how much I esteem and love him, and I think 
there is no sacrifice that friendship could exact, that 
we would not with cheerfulness make for each other, 
to the utmost hazard of life or fortune. There cannot 
be ima^ned a more perfect harmony, I may say identity 
of sentiment, than exists between us ; our regard for 
each other has never suffered a moment's relaxation 
from the hour of our first acquaintance^ and 1 am sure 
it will continue to the end of our lives. I think the 
better of myself for being the object of the esteem 
of such a man as Russell. I love him and I honour 
him. I frame no system of happiness for my future 
life, in which the enjoyment ot nis society aoes not 
constitute a most distinguishing feature ; and, if I 
am ever inclined to murmur at the difficulties where- 
with I have so long struggled, I think on the inesti- 
mable treasure I possess in tlie affection of my wife 
and the friendship of Russell ; and 1 acknowledge 
that all my labours and sufferings are overpaid. I 
may truly say that even at this hour, when I am 
separated from both of them, and uncertain whether 
I may ever be so happy as to see them again, there 
is no action of my lite which has not a remote refer- 
ence to their opinion, which I equally prize. When 
1 think I have acted well, and that I am likely to 
succeed in the important business wherein I am en- 
gaged, I say often to myself, " My dearest love and 
my friend Hussell will be glad of this.'' 

But to return to my history. My acquaintance 
with Russell commenced by an argument in the 
^llery of the house of commons. He was at that 
time enamoured of the Whigs, but I knew these 

gentlemen a little better thaKi he, and indeed he 
id not long remain under the delusion. We were 
struck with each other, notwithstanding the dififercnce 
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of our oplaions, and we agreed to dine toother the 
next day, in order to discuss the question. We 
liked each other better the second day than the first, 
and every day since has increased ana confirmed oar 
mutual esteem. 

My wife's health continuing still delicate, she was 
ordered by her physician to bathe in the salt water. 
I hired in consequence a little box of a house on the 
sea side, at Irisntown, where we spent the summer 
of 1790. Russell and I were inseparable; and as 
our discussions were mostly political, and our senti* 
ments agreed exactly, we extended our views, and 
fortified each other in the opinions, to the propagation 
and establishment of which we have ever since been 
devoted. I recall with transport the happy days we 
spent together during that period ; the delicious din« 
ners, in the preparation of which my wife, Russell, 
and myself, were all engaged ; the afternoon walks, 
the discussions we had, as we lay stretched on the 
grass. It was delightful! Sometimes Russell's ve- 
nerable father, a veteran of near seventy, with the 
courage of a hero, the serenity of a philosopher, and 
tile ])icty of a saints used to visit our little mansion, 
and that day v^as a fite. My wife doated on the old 
man, and he loved her like Ope of his children. I 
will not attempt, because I ^m unable, to express the 
veneration ana regard I had for him ; and I am sure, 
that next to his own sons, bnd scarcely below them, 
he loved and esteemed me. Russell's brother, John, 
too used to visit us ; a man t)f a most warm and aF- 
ftctionate heart, and incontesuMv of the most com- 
panionable talents I ever met. His humour, which 
was pure and natural, flowed in an inexhaustible 
stream. He had not the strength of character of my 
friend Tom, bat for the charms of conversation he 
excelled him and all the world. Sometimes too, my 
brother William used %> join us for a week, from the 
county Kildare, where he resided with my brother 
Matthfew, who had lately commenced a cotton ma- 
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nufactory at Prosperous in that county. I have 
already mentioned the convivial talents he possessed. 
)n short, when the two Russells, my brother, and I, 
were assembled, it is impossible to conceive of a 
happier society. I know not whether our wit was 
perfectly classical or not, nor does it signify. If it 
was not sterling, at least it passed current amongst 
ourselves. If 1 may judge, we were none of us 
destitute of the humour indigenous in the soil of 
Ireland 3 for three of us I can answer, they possessed 
it in an eminent degree ; add to this, I was the only 
one of the ibur who was not a poet, or at least a maker 
of verses: so that every day produced a ballad, or 
some poetical squib, wnich amused us after dinner ; 
and as our conversation turned upon no ribaldry or 
indecency, my ivife and sister never left the table. 
These were delicious days. The rich and great, who 
sit down every day to the monotony of a splendid 
entertainment, qan form no idea of the happmess of 
our frugal meal, nor of the infinite pleasure we found 
in taking each his part in the preparation and at- 
tendance. My wife was the centre and the soul of 
all. I scarcely know which of us loved her best; 
her courteous manners, her goodness of heart, her 
incomparable humour, her never-failine cheerfulness, 
her affection for me and for our children, - rendered ' 
her the object of our common admiration and de- 
light. She loved Russell as'well as I did. In short, 
a more interesting society of individuals, connected 
by purer motives, and animated by a more ardent 
attachment and friendship for each other, cannot be 
imagined. 

During the course of this summer, there were 
strong; appearances of a rupture between England 
and Spain, relative to Nootka Sound. I had men" 
tionea to Russell my project for a military colony in the 
Sooth Seas ; and, as we had nothing better to do, we 
sat down to look over my papers and memorandttiiis 
fegarding tHat business. After some time, rather ti» 
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amuse ourselves, than with an expectation of its 
coming to any thing, we enlarged and corrected my 
original plan ; and having dressed up a handsome 
memorial on the subject, 1 sent it enclosed in a 
letter to the duke of Richmond, then roaster of the 
ordnance. I thought I should hear no more aboui 
it, but was not a little surprised, when, a few days 
after, I received an answer from his crace, in which, 
after Speaking with great civility of the merits of m^ 
plan, ne informed me such business was out of his 
department ; but that if I desired it, he would deliver 
my memorial, and recommend it to the notice of 
lord Grenville, secretary of state for foreign af&iis, 
whose business it properly was. I immediately wrote 
him an answer of acknowledgement, entreating him 
to support my plan ; and by the same post, I wrote 
also to lord Grenville. In a few days I received 
answers from them both, informing me that the me- 
morial had been received by lord Grenville, and 
should be taken into speedy consideration, when^ if 
any measures were to oe adopted in consequence, I 
mightdepend on receiving farther information. These 
letters we looked upon as leavins it barely possible 
that something misht be done in the business, though 
very unlikely; and so indeed it proved, for, shortly 
after, a 4;ind of peace, called a convention, was 
agreed upon between Spain and England, on which 
I wrote once more to lord Grenville, enclosing a 
second memorial, in order to learn his determination, 
when I received a very civil answer, praising my 
plan, &c. and informing me that existmg circum- 
stances had rendered it unnecessary, at that time, to 
put it in execution, but that ministers would keep 
It in recollection. Thus ended, for the second time, 
my attempt to colonize in the South Seas ; a measure 
which I still think might be attended with the most 
beneficial consequences to England. I keep all the 
papers relating to this business, including the originals 
of the minister's letters, and I have likewise copied 
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the whole of them in a quarto book, to which I 
refer for farther in formation . 1 1 was singular enou^h^ 
this correspondence, continued by two of the kmg 
of England's cabinet ministers at St James, on the 
one part, and Russell and myself, from my little box 
at Irishtown, on the other. If the measure 1 pro- 
posed had been adopted, we were both deternnned 
on going out with the expedition 5 in which case, 
instead of planning revolutions in our own country, 
we might be now, perhaps, carrying on a privateering 
war, (for which, I think, we have both talents,) on 
the coast of Spanish America. This adventure is an 
additional proof of the romantic spirit I have men* 
tinned in the beginning of my memoirs, .as a trait in 
our family j and, indeed, my friend Kussell was, in 
that respect, completely one of ourselves. The mi- 
nister's refusal did not sweeten us much towards him. 
I renewed the vow I had once before made, to make 
him, if I could, repent of it, in which Russell most 
heartily concurred. Perhaps the minister may yet 
have reason to wish he had let us go off quietly to 
the South Seas. I should be elad to have an oppor* 
tunity to remind him of his old correspondent, and 
if I ever find one, 1 will not overlook it. I dare 
say he has utterly forgot the circumstance, but I have 
not. " Every thing, however, is for the best," as 
Pangloss says, " in this best of all possible worlds : " 
If I had gone to the Sandwich Islands in 1790, I 
should not be to-day chef de brigade in the service of 
the French republic, not to mention what I may be 
in my own country if our expedition thither succeeds. 
But to return. Shortly atter this disappointment, 
Russell, who had for two or three years revelled in 
the ease and dignity of an ensign's halt pay, amounting 
to S8/. sterling a-year, which he had earned before 
he was twenty-one, by broiling in the East Indies 
for five years, was unexpectedly promoted by favour 
of the commander-in-chief to an ensigncy on full 
pay, in the 64th regiment of foot, then quartered 
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in the town of Belfast He put himself, in cons^ 
quence, in hattle array, and prepared to join. I re- 
member the last day he dined with us in Irishtown, 
where he came^ to use his own quotation, " all clin- 
quant, all in gold ! " We set him to cook part of 
the dinner in a very fine suit of laced regimentals. 
I love to recall those scenes. We parted with the 
sincerest regret on both sides ; he set off for Belfast, 
and shortly after we returned to town for the winter; 
my wife's health being perfectly re-established, as she 
manifested by being, in due time, brought to bed of 
our eldest boy, whom we called William, after my 
brother, • 

This winter I endeavoured to institute a kind of 

folitical club, from which I expected great things, 
t consisted of seven or eight members, eminent tor 
their talents and patriotism, and who had already more 
or less distinguished themselves by their literary pro- 
ductions. They were John Stack, fellow of Trinity 
College; DrWm. Drennan, author of the celebrated 
letters signed Orellana ; Joseph Pollock, author of 
the still mote justly celebrated letters of Owen Boe 
0*Neil ; Peter Burrowes, a barrister, a man of a 
most powerful and comprehensive mind ; William 
Johnson, a lawyer, also of respectable talents; 
Whitley Stokes, a fellow of Trinity College, a man, 
the extent and. variety of whose knowledge is only 
to be exceeded by the number and intensity of his 
virtues; Russell, a corresponding member, and 
myself. As our political opinions, at that time,^ 
agreed in most essential points, however they may 
have since differed, and as this little club most cer- 
tainly comprised a great proportion of information, 
talents, and integrity, it might naturally be expected 
that some distinguished piiolications should be the 
result ; yet, I know not how it wa??, we did not 
draw well together; our meetings degenerated into 
downright ordmary suppers ; we became a mere oyster 
club ; and, at length, a misunderstanding, or xalher 
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a rooted dislike to each other, which manifested it- 
self between Drennan and Pollock, (who were com* 
pletely Caesar and Pompey with resard to literary 
empire,) joined to the retreat of John Stack, to his 
living in the North, and the little good we saw re- 
sulting from our association, induced us to drop off 
one by one; and thus, after thfee or four months of 
sickly existence, our club departed this life, leaving 
behind it a puny offspring of about a dozen essays on 
different subjects, all, as ma^ be supposed, tolerable, 
but not one of any distinguished excellence. I am 
satisfied, any one of the members, by devoting a week 
of his time to a well-chosen subject, would have 
produced a work of ten times more value than the 
whole club were able to show from their joint labours 
during its existence. This experiment satisfied me 
that men of genius, to be of use, must not be col- 
lected in numbers. They do not work well in the 
a^egate, and indeed, eveninordinaryconversations, 
1 have obser\'ed that too many wits spoil the discourse. 
The dullest entertainment at which 1 ever remember 
to have assisted was one formed expressly to bring 
together near twenty persons, every one more or 
less distinguished for splendid talents, or great con- 
vivial qualities. We sat, and prosed together in great 
solemnity, endeavouring, by a rapid circulation of 
the bottle, to animate the discourse ; but it would 
not do ; every man was clad in a suit of intellectual 
armour, in which he found himself secure it is true, 
but ill at his ease ; and we all rejoiced at the moment 
when we were permitted to run home and get into 
our robes de chambre and slippers. Any two of the 
men present would have been the delight and enter- 
tainment of a well chosen-society, but all together 
M'as, as Wolsey says, " too mucn honour." • 

* NoU by ths Editor ff the first Editim. — About this time, 
whilst his ideas on the evils resulting from the connexion 
-with Britain, were fermenting in bis mind, my father wrote 
a letter to bis friend Russell, where he expanded upon them, 
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In recording the names of the members of the 
club» 1 find I have stranirely omitted the name of a 
man whom, as well for his talents as his principles^ 
I esteem as much as any, far more than most of 
them, I mean Thomas Addis £mmet, a barrister. He 
18 a man completely after my own heart — of a great 
and comprehensive fiiind— ^f the warmest and sin* 
cerest affection for his friends-Hind of a firm and 
steady adherence to his principles, to which he has 
sacrificed much, as I know, and would I am sure, if 
necessary, sacrifice his life. His opinions and mine 
square exactly. In classing the men I most esteem, 
I would place him beside Russell, at tbe head of the 
list; because with regard to them both, the most 
ardent feelings of my neart coincide exactlywith the 
most severe decision of my judgment. There are 
men whom I regard as much as it is possible. I am 
sure, for example, if there be on earth such a thing 

and concladdd, " Such and such men (mentioning bis friends 
and aMOciates in the club) think with me.'* This very inno- 
cent paper produced about two years afterwards, in 1793, 
a most ridicalouH alarm and disturbance. It would not 
have been noticed, at the time it was written, more than 
those pamphlets which were published ; but then, when 
the political fever raged at the highest, and when it was 
already forgotten by himself and his friends, it fell by some 
chance or indiscredon, into the hands of the government. 
Tbe gentlemen mentioned, many of whom bad since ea* 
poused the part of the administration, were all sununoaed 
before the Secret Committee. For that most illegal tribunal, 
the Star Chamber of Ireland, assumed the power of ex- 
amining any saspected individaals on tbe opinions, as well 
as the actions, of themselves and otliers ; putting them on 
their oath to answer all their questions, and imprisoning 
them arbitrarily. On this occasion these gentlemen were 
charged with being privy not only to a theoretical disquisi- 
tion, but to a deep conspiracy against the government, as 
Us back as the year 1791. It is however remarkable, that 
my fiithet was not called before them. Perhaps he WM 
deemed incorrigible. 
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as sincere friendship, I feel it for Whitley Stokes^ for 
George Knox, and for Peter Burrowes. They arc 
men whose talents I admire, whose virtues I reverence^ 
and whose persons I love ; but the regard which I feel 
for them, sincere and affectionate as it is, is certainly 
not of the same species with that which I entertain 
for Russell and Emmet. Between us there has been, 
from the very commencement of our acquaintance, 
a coincidence of sentiment, a harmony of feelinss on 

C'ots whidi we all conscientiously consider of the 
importance, which btnd3 us in the closest ties to 
each otner. We have unvaryingly been devoted to 
the same object, by the same means— we have had a 
fdk»w»hip in our labours-— a society in our dangers^- 
our hopes, our fears, our wjf hes, our friends, and our 
enemies, have been the same. When all this is con- 
aidered, and the talents and principles of the men 
taken into the account, it will not ne wondered at, 
4f I esteem Russell and Emmet as the first of my 
friends. If ever an opportunity offers, as circum- 
stances at present seem likely to bring forward, I 
think their country will ratify mv choice. With i«* 
gard to ^Burrowes and Knox, whom I do most sin- 
cerely and afiectionately love, their political opinions 
<Uffer fundamentally from mine; and pediaps it it 
for the credit of us all three, that, with such an irre- 
concilable difference of sentiment, we have all along 
}Mneserv«d a mutual r^ard and esteem for each other $ 
at least, I am sure I foel it particularly honourable tQ 
myself, for there are, perhaps, no two men in the 
world about whose good ojxinion I am more soli- 
citous. Nor shall I soon forget the steady and un- 
varying friendship I experienced from them both, 
when my situation was to all human appearance ut- 
terly desperate ; and when others, with at least as 
liule reason to desert me, shunned me, as if I had the 
red »pots of the plague out on roe — but of that here- 
after. With rtatd to Whitley Stokes, his political 
ofmiions approadi nearer to mine than those of either 
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Knox orBurrowes. 1 mention this, for in these days 
of unbounded discussion, politics unfortunately enter 
into every thing, even into our private friendships* 
We, however, differ on many material points ; and 
we differ on principles which do honour to Stokes's 
heart. With an acute feeling of the degradation of 
his country, and a just and generous mdignation 
against her oppressors, the tenderness and humanity 
of his disposition is such, that he recoils from any 
measures to be attempted for her emancipation which 
may terminate in blood : in this respect I have not 
the virtue to imitate him. I must observe, that, with 
this perhaps extravagant anxiety for the lives of others, 
1 am sure in any cause which satisfied his conscience, 
no man would be more prodigal of his own life than 
W^hitley Stokes, for he is an enthusiast in his nature* 
but *' what he would highly that would he holily ;'' 
and I am afraid that in the present state of affiiirs, 
that is a thing impossible. 1 love Stokes roost sin* 
cerely. With a most excellent and highly cultivated 
mind, he possesses the distinguishing characteristic 
of the best and most feeling heart ; and I am sure it 
will not hurt the self-love of any of the friends whose 
natnes I have recorded, when I say that in the full 
force of the phrase, I look upon Whitley Stokes as 
the very best man I have ever known. Inow that I 
am upon this subject, 1 must observe that in the 
choice of my friends 1 have been all my life extremely 
fortunate ; I hope 1 am duly sensible of the infinite 
value of their esteem, and I take the greatest pride in 
being able to say that I have preserved that, esteem, 
even from those from whom 1 most materially dif- 
fered on points of the last importance, and on occa- 
sions of peculiar difficulty ; and this too without any 
sacrifice of consistency or principle on either side; 
a circumstance which however redounds still more 
to their credit than to mine. But to return to my 
history from this long di^ssion, on which however 
1 dwell with affection, exiled as I am from the incsti- 
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knable friends I have meniioned, it is a consolation 
to mysoal to dwell upon tbetr merits, and the sincere 
and animated affection I feel for them. God knows 
whether we shall ever meet ; or if we do, how many 
of us may survive the contest in which we are, by all 
appearance, about to embark. If it be my lot, for 
one, to fall, I leave behind me this small testimony 
of my regard for them, written under circumstances 
which, I think, may warrant its sincerity. 

The French Revolution had now been above a 
twelvemonth in its progress ; at its commencement, 
as the first emotions are generally honest, every one 
was in its favour; but after some time, the prooable 
consequences to monarchy and aristocracy negan to 
be foreseen, and the partizans of both to retrench 
considerably in their admiration: at len^h, Mr 
Burke's famous invective appeared ; and this in dua 
season produced Paine's reply, which he called 
'< Rights of Man." This controversy, and the gigantic 
event which save rise to it, chansea in an instant the 
politics of Ireland. Two years before the nation was 
m a lethargy. The puny efforts of the Whig Club, 
miserable and defective as their system was, were tba 
only appearance of any thing like exertion ; and he 
was looked on as extravagant who thought of a par- 
liamentary reform, a^inst which, by the by, all 
parties equally set their &ce. I have already men- 
tioned, that in those days of apathy and depression, I 
made an unsuccessful blow at the supremacy of 
England, by my pamphlet on the expected rupture 
with Spain; and I have also fairly mentioned, that 
I found nobody who ventured to second my at- 
tempt, or paid the least attention to the doctnne I 
endeavoured to disseminate. But the rapid succession 
of events, and above all, the explosion which had 
taken place in France, and blown into the elements 
a despotism rooted for fourteen centuries, had thc^ 
roughly aroused all Europe; and the eyes of every 
man, in every quarter, were turned anxiously on the 
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Fitncb national assembly. In England, Burke had 
ihe triumph completely to decide the public $ fasci- 
nated by an eloquent publication, which flattered so 
many oi their prejudices, and animated by their im« 
conquerable hatred of France, which no change of 
circumstances could alter, the whole English nation, 
it may be said, retracted from their first decision in 
farour of the glorious and successful efforts of the 
French people ; they sickened at the prospect of the 
approaching liberty and happiness of that mighty 
nation : they calculated, as merchants, the probable 
effects which the eneigyof regenerated France might 
have on their commerce; they rejoiced when they 
fair the combination of despots formed to restore the 
ancient system, and perhaps to dismember the mo* 
narchy; and they waited with impatience for an oc- 
casion, which happily for mankind they soon found, 
when they might, with some appearance of decency, 
^ogage in person in the infamous contest. 

But matters were very different in Ireland — an op- 
pressed, insulted, and plundered nation. As we well 
{ldcw experimentallj, what it was to be enslaved, we 
fvaipathised most smcerely with the French people^ 
^d watched their progress to freedom with the ut- 
0)ost anxiety; we had not, like England, a prejudice 
looted in our very nature against France. As the 
^volution advanced, and as events expanded them- 
i^fcs, the public spirit of Ireland rose with a rapid 
acceleration. The fears and animosities of the aris- 
tocrucy rose in the same, or a still higher proportion* 
j^ a littlt um^ tht! French Revolution became the 
left of every man's |>olitical creed, and the nation was 
I yriv diviclt d i iuo tvvu great parties, the aristocrats and 
[ ^dcmocT^t^t (epltliets borrowed from France,) wha 
t kafe cvcr^since bec^n measuring each other's strength, 
fe— ~ a kind of smothered war, which the 

W t b highly probable may soon call 

I tjon. 

believe, to say that I was a demo* 
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etdt from the very commencement ; «nd at all the re- 
tainers of government, including the sages and judses 
of the law, were of course on the other side ; tnis 

rive the oouip de grace to any expectations, if any such 
had, of m^ succeeding at the bar, for I soen became 
pretty notorious ; but m fact I had for some time re* 
Dounced all hope, and I may say, all desire^ of suc- 
ceeding in a profession which 1 always disliked, aad 
which the political prostitution of its members (though 
otherwise men of nigh honour and of great persona) 
worth) had taught me sincerely to despise. I there- 
fore seldom went near the four-courtb; nor did I 
adopt any one of the means, and least of all, the study 
of tne law, which are successfully employed by those 
young men whose object it is to rise m their pro- 
fession. 

As I came about this period rather more forward 
than I had hitherto done, it is iiecessaiy for under- 
standing m]^ history, to take a rapid survey of the 
state of parties in Ireland, that is to say, of tne mem- 
bers of tne established religion, the Dissenters, and the 
Catholics. 

The first party, whom for distinction's sake I call 
the Protestants, though not above the tenth of the po- 
pidation, were in possession of the whole of the go- 
yemment, and of nve-sixths of the landed property of 
the nation ; they were, and had been, tor above a 
century, in the quiet enjoyment of the church, the 
law, the revenue, the army, the navy, the magistracy, 
the corporations — ^in aword-— of the whole patronage 
of Ireland. With properties whose title was founded 
in massacre and plunder; and being, as it were, but 
a colony of foreign usurpers in the land, they saw. no 
security for their persons and estates, but in a close 
connexion with Endand, who profited of their fears ; 
and, as the price of her protection, exacted the im- 

E licit surrenaer of the commerce and liberties of Ire* 
md. Different events, particularly the Revolution in 
Amerioa, had enabled and emboldened the other two 

T2 



mirttes of whom 1 am about to speak, to hurry the 
Protestants into measures highly disagreeable to Eng- 
land and beneficial to their country ; but in which» 
fiom accidental circumstances, they durst not refuse 
to concur.' The spirit of the corps, however, remained 
unchanged, as they have manifested on every occasion 
since which chance has offered^ This party, therefore, 
so powerful by their property and influence, were 
iropiipitly devoted to England, which they esteemed 
necessary for the security of their existence; they 
adopted, in consequence, the sentiments and the 
language of the British cabinet; they dreaded and 
abhorred the principles of the French Revolution, 
and were, in one word, an aristocracy in the fullesl 
and most odious extent of the term. 

The Dissenters, who formed the second party, were 
at least twice as numerous as the first. Like them, 
they were a colony of foreigners in their origin ; but 
being mostly encaged in tnuie and manufactures, with 
few overgrown landed proprietors among thens, they 
did not, like them, feel that a slavish dependence 
on England was essential to their very existence* 
Strone in Uieir numbers , and their courage, they felt 
^t they were able to defend themselves, and they 
soon ceased to consider themselves as any other than 
Irishmen. It was the Dissenters who composed the 
flower of the £imous volunteer army of 178S, which 
extorted from the English minister the restoration of 
what is afiected to be called the oonstitutioa of 
Ireiand ; it was they who first piomoted and eoa- 
thiued the demand of a parliamentary refonn, in 
which, however, they were baffled bj a superior 
address and chicaneiy of the ari^ocraey ; and it was 
lii^ finaliv who were the first to stand forward in 
the most decided and unqualified manner in support 
of tiie principles of the French Revolution. 

The Catholics, who/x>mposed the tlurd patty, were 
above two-thirds of the nation, and formed, perhaps* 
a still greater pfoportion. They embraced the enlipe 
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peasanlryof three pfovinon, they conttkutoi a c^n- 
sideiable portion of the mercaotUe iaterest; bat 
firom ihe tyranny of the penal kiws enacted at differed 
periods against them» m^ possessed but a veiy small 
propc^on of the landea property* perhaps not a 
filtmth part of the whole. It is not my mt^itkui 
here to give a detail of that exectaUe and infiunoua 
code» framed with the heart and the malice of demoasp 
to plunder, and degrade, and brutalize the Catholiea. 
Suffice it 10 say, that there was no iojustiee, no 
disgrace, no disqualification, moral, p<^itical or reli* 
gious, civil or military, that was not heaped upon 
them ; it b with difficulty that 1 restram myself 
from entering into the abominable detail ; but it is 
the less necessary, as it is to be found in so many 
publications of the day. This horrible system, piir« 
sued for above a oentury with unrdenttog acrimony 
and persevecaiMe, had wrought its full effect, and 
had, in fact, redoeed the ^at body of the Catholic 
IMUsai^ of Ireland to a situation, morally and shy* 
sicdly speaking, below that of the beasts of the odd. 
The spirit of their few remaifiin^ geotiy was bfoken, 
and their minds degraded ; and U was oaly in a elass 
of their merchants xad tJEadcn, and a few members 
of the medical profession, who had 8mugg^<aaedu* 
cation in despUe of the penal code, that any thing 
like political sensation existed. Sneh was pvetty 
nearly the situation of the three great parties at the 
fMNDunenoement of the Fr«ich Revolution, and oer- 
taialy a much more gloomy prospect eould not well 
presont Itself to the eyes of any iriend to liberb^ ami 
bis ooiuitry. But as tne Imnioaay of truth and free- 
dom, in J'rasioe advaikoed rapidly to its meiidiaB 
•pleodotti;, the public aund in Icelaad was f rcypor- 
tiooably iUaiminated^ and io the honour of the Dis* 
sentersof Aolfbt be it said, they were llie fifstto 
fednce to nnoliee their newly noeived principles, and 
to show, hy being just, that they were deserving to 
be free. 
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The dominion of £ng]and in Ireland had been 
.begun and continued in the disunion of the great 
sects which divided the latter country.* In effectu- 
ating this disunion^ the Protestant party were the 
willing instruroentsy as they saw clearly that if ever 
the Dissenters and Catholics were to discover their 
true interests^ and fo^etting their former ruinons 
dissensions) were to unite coi^ially, and make com- 
mon cause, the downfal of English supremacy, and^ 
of course, of their own unjust monopoly, would be 
the necessary and immediate consequence. They 
therefore laboured continually, and for a long . time 
successfully, to keep the other two sects asunder; 
and the English government had even the address to 
persuade the Catnolics that the non-execution of the 
penal laws, which were, in fact, too atrocious to be 
enforced in their full rigour, was owing to their cle- 
mency ; that the Protestants and Dissenters, but es- 
pecially the latter, were the enemies, and themselves, 
in effect, the protectors of the Catholic people. 
Under this arrangement the machine of government 
moved forward on carpet ground, but the time was 
at length come when this system of iniquity was to 
tumble in the dust, and the day of truth ana reason 
to commence. 

So far back as the year 1783, the volunteers of 
Belfast had instructed their deputies to the convention 
held in Dublin, for the purpose of framing a plan of 
parliamentary reform, to support the equal admission 
of the Catholics to the rights of freemen. In this 
instance of liberality, they were then almost alone ; 
for it is their fate in political wisdom ever to be in 
advance of their countrymen; it was sufficient, how* 
ever, to alarm the jrovemment, who immediately 
procured from lord Kenmare, at that time esteem^ 
theleader of the Catholics, a solemn disavowal, in the 
name of the body, of any wish to be restored to their 

* At least since the reign of £Iizabeth and James I« 
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long lost rights. Prostrate as the Catholics were at 
that period, this last insult was too much ; they in- 
stantly assembled their general committee, and dis- 
avowed lord Kenmare ana bis disavowal ; observing at 
the same time that they were not framed so differently 
irom all other men as to be in love with their own 
degradation. The majority of the volunteer conven- 
tion, however, resolved to consider the infamous 
declaration of lord Kenmare as the voice of the Cat- 
tholics of Ireland, and in consequence^ the emaoci* 
pation of that body made no part of their plan of 
reform. The consequence natural to such folly and 
injustice immedfately ensued : the government seeing 
the convention, by their own act, separate themselves 
from the great mass of the people, who could alone 

S've them effective force, held them at defiance ; and 
lat formidable assembly, which, under better prin- 
ciples, might have held the fate of Ireland in their 
hands, was broken up with disgrace and ignominy, 
a memorable warning that those who know not to 
render their just rights to others, will be found inca- 
pable of firmly adhering to their own. 

The general committee of the Catholics, of which 
I have spoken above, and which, since the year 
179^9 has made a distinguished feature in the politick 
of Ireland, was a body composed of their bishops, 
their country gentlemen, and of a certain number 
of merchants and traders, all resident in Dublin, but 
named by the Catholics in the different towns corpo^ 
rate to represent them. The original object of this 
institution was to obtain the repeal of a partial and 
oppressive tax called quarterage, which was levied on 
the Catholics only; and the government, which 
found the committee at first a convenient instrument 
on some occasions, connived at their existence. 
So degraded was the Catholic mind at the period of 
the formation of their committee, about 1770, and 
long after, that they were happy to be allowed to 
go up to the Castle with an abominable, slavish ad- 
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dress tor each successive viceroy, of which, moreoveff 
until the accession of the duke of Portland in 1783> 
so little notice was taken that his grace vras the first 
who condescended to give them an answer; and, 
indeed, for above twenty years, the sole business of 
the general committee was to prepare and deliver in 
those records of their depression. The effort which 
an honest indignation had called forth at the time 
of the volunteer convention in 1783, seemed to have 
exhausted their strength, and they sunk back into 
their primitive nullity. Under this appearance of 
apathy, however, a new spirit was gradually arising 
in the body, owing, principally, to the exertions ana 
the example of one roan, John Keoeh, to whose 
services his country, and more especially the Catho- 
lics, are singularly indebted. In fact, the downfal 
of feudal tyranny was acted in little on the theatre 
of the general committee. The influence of their 
cleigy and of their barons was gradually undermined ; 
and the third estate, the commercial mterest^ rising 
in wealth and power, was preparing, by degrees, to 
throw off the yoke, in the imposing, or at least, 
the continuins of which the leaders of the body, I 
mean the prelates and aristocracy, to their disgrace 
be it spoken, were ready to concur. Already had 
those leaders, acting in obedience^ to the orders of 
the government, which held them in fetters, suffered 
one or two signal defeats in the committee, owing 
principally to the talents and address of John Keogh ; 
the piirties began to be defined, and a sturdy demo- 
cracy of new men, with bolder views and stronger 
talents, soon superseded the timid counsels and sla- 
vish measures of the ancient aristocracy. Every 
thing seemed tending to a better order of things 
among the Catholics, and an occasion soon offered 
to call the energy of their new leaders into action. 

The Dissenters of the north, and more especially 
ef the town of Belfast, are, from the genius of 
their religion, and from the superior diffusion of 
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tmlitical information among them, sincere and en* 
lightened republicans. They had ever been foremost 
in the pursuit of parliamentary reform, and I have 
already mentioned the early wisdom and virtue of 
the town of Belfast in proposina; the emancipation 
of the Catholics, so far back as the year 1783. The 
French Revolution had awakened all parties in the 
nation from the stupor in which they lay plunged ; 
from the time of the dispersion of the ever memo- 
rable volunteer convention, and the citizens of Bel- 
fast were the first to raise their heads from the abyss, 
and to look the situation of their country steadily 
in the face. They saw at a glance their true object, 
and the only means to obtain it; conscious that 
the force of the existing government was such as to 
require the united efforts of the whole Irish people 
to subvert it, and long convinced in their own 
minds that to be free it was necessary to be just, 
they cast their eyes once more on the long neglected 
Catholics, and profiting of past errors, for which, 
however, they had not to accuse themselves; they 
•determined to begin on a new system, and to raise 
the structure of the liberty and independence of their 
country, on the broad basis of equal rights to the 
whole people. 

The Catholics, on their part, were rapidk ad- 
rancing in political spirit and information. £very 
month, every day, as the revolution in France went 
prosperously forward, added to their courage and 
their force ; and the hour seemed at last arrived, 
when, after a dreary oppression of above one hun- 
dred years, they were once more to appear on the 
political theatre of their country.. Tney saw the 
. Drilliant prospect of success, whicn events in France 
opened to their view ; and they determined to avail 
.themselves with promptitude of that opportunity, 
which never returns to those who omit it. For 
this, the active members of the general committee 
resolved to set on foot an immediate application t« 



Mfliamcnt, jpraying for a repeal of the penal laws. 
The first difficulty they had to surmount arose in 
their own body ; their peers, their gentry, (as they 
a^ected to cal^ themselves,) and their prelates, either 
seduced or i^htimidated by ^vemment, gave the 
measure all possible opposition; and, at length, 
after a long contest, in which both parties strained 
every nerve, and produced the wtiole of their 
strength, the question was decided on a division 
in ^e committee, by a majority of at least six to 
one, in favour of the intended application. The 
triumi^ of the young democracy was complete; 
but though the aristocracy were defeated, they were 
not yd euttrdy broken down. By the instigation 
of government they had the meanness to secede 
from the general committee, to disavow their acts, 
atid even to publish in the papers that they did not 
wish to embanass the govemtnent by advancing their 
claims of emancipation. It is difficult to conceive 
such a degree oi political degradation; but what 
will not the tyranny of an execrable system produce 
in time? Sixty-eight gentlemen, individually of 
high spirit, were found, who publicly, and in a body, 
deserted their party and their own Just claiins, and 
even sanctioned this pitiful desertion by the authority 
id their signatures. Such an effect had the operation 
of the penal laws on the minds of the Cattiolics of 
Ireland, as proud a race as any in all Europe 1 
. But I am in some degree anticipating matters, 
and indeed, instead of a few memorandums relating 
to myself, I find myself embarking in a kind of Hf- 
ioiy if my 9wn Hmei; let me return and condense 
as much as I can. The first attempts of the Catholic 
committee failed totally; endeavouring to accommo- 
date all parties, they formed a petition so humble 
that it ventured to ask for nothing ; and even this pe- 
iiiion they could not find a single member of the 
legislature to present; of so little consequence, in 
the year 1790> was the great mass of the Irish 
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people! Not diftheartened, howerer, by this defeat, 
they vreni on, aud in the interval between that and 
the approaching season, they were preparing mea- 
sures for a second application. In oraer to add a 
greater weight aud consequence to their intended 
petition, they brouffht over to Ireland Richard Barke, 
only son of the celebrated Edmund, and appointed 
him their ag^nt to conduct their application to par- 
liament. This young man came over with considerable 
advantages, and especially with the eclat of his (ather'a 
name, who, the Catholics coocluded, and very retr 
sonably, would, for his sake, if not for tfaeira, aMist 
his son with his advice and directions. But their 
expectations in the event proved abortive. Richard 
Burke, with a considerable portion of talents from 
nature, and cultivated, as may be well lupnosed, 
with the utmost care by his father, who laoliMd 
him, was utterly deficient in j-udgment, in temper, 
and especially in the art of managing parties. In 
three or four months' time, during wtiich be re- 
mained in Ireland, he contrived to embroil himself, 
and in a certain degree, the committee, with all 
parties in parliament, the opposition as well as the 
government ; and finally, desiring lo drive his em* 
plovers into measures oi which they disapproved ; 
and thinking himself strong enough to gp on with* 
out the assisitance of men who introduced, and as 
loo^ as their duty would permit, supported him, in 
which he miserably deceived himself, he ended his 
short and turbulent career by breaking with the 

feneral committee. That body, however^ tveated 
im respectfully to the lart, aad, on his departure, 
they sent a deputation to thank him for his exertions, 
and presented^ him with the sum of two i^Krasand 
guineas. 

It was pretty much about this time thati»y con- 
nexion with the Catholic body commeneed, id the 
manner which 1 am about to rdaite. I cannot fvre- 

G 
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tend to strict accuracy as to dates, for I write entirely 
from memory ; ail my papers being in America. 

Rusaell had, on his arrival to join his regiment at 
Bel£ftst, found the people so much to his taste, and in 
return had rendered hmiself so agreeable to them, that 
he was speedily admitted into their confidence, and 
became a member of several of their clubs. This was 
an unusual circumstance, as Britbh officers, it may 
well be supposed, were no great favourites with the 
republicans of Belfast. The Catholic question was 
at this period beginning to attract the public notice ; 
and the Belfast volunteers on some public occasion, I 
know not precisely what, wished to come forward 
with a declaration in its favour. For this purpose 
Bussell, who by this time was entirely in their con- 
fidence, wrote to me to draw up and transmit to him 
such a declaration as I thought proper ; which I ac- 
cordingly did. A meeting of the corps was held in 
consequence ; but an opposition unexpectedly arising 
to that part of the declaration which alluded directly 
to the Catholic claims, that passage was, for the sake 
of unanimity, withdrawn for the present, and the de- 
clarations then passed unanimously. Kussell wrote me 
an account of all this, and it immediately set me on 
thinking more seriously than I had yet done upon 
the state of Ireland. 1 soon formed my theory, and 
on that theory I have unvaryingly acted ever since. 

To subvert the tyranny of our execrable govern- 
ment, to break the connexion with England, the ne- 
ver-failing source of our political evils, and to assert 
the independence of my country — ^these were my ob- 
jects. To unite the whole people of Ireland, to abolish 
the memory of all past dissensions, and to substitute 
the common name of Irishman in place of the deno- 
minations of Protestant, Catholic, and Dissenter— 
these were my means. To effectuate these great ob- 
jects, I reviewed the three great sects. The Protest- 
ants I despaired of from the outset, for obvious reasons. 
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Already in possession, by an unjust monopoly, of the 
whole power and patronage of the country, it was 
not to oe supposed they would ever concur in mea- 
sures, the certain tendency of which must be to lessen 
their influence as aparty, how much soever the na- 
tion might gain. To the Catholics I thought it un- 
necessary to address ni;y^self, because, that as no change 
could make their' political situation worse, I reckoned 
upon their support to a certainty ; besides, they had 
already begun to manifest a strong sense of their 
wrongs and oppressions ; and finally, I well knew 
that, however it might be disguised or suppressed, 
there existed in the breast of every Irish Catnolic, an 
inextirpable abhorrence of the English name and 

r>wer.. There remained only the Dissenters, whom 
knew to be patriotic and enlightened ; however the 
recent events at Belfast had showed me that all pre- 
judice was not yet entirely removed from their minds. 
I sat down accordingly, and wrote a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the Dissenters, and which I entitled *' An 
Argument on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland," 
the object of which was to convince them that they 
and the Catholics had but one common interest, and 
one common enemy ; that the depression and slavery 
of Ireland was produced and perpetuated by the divi- 
sions existing oetween them ; and that consequently, 
to assert the mdependence of their country, and their 
own individual liberties, it was necessary to forget all 
former feuds, to consolidate the entire strength of 
the whole nation, and to form for the future but one 
people. These principles I supported by the best ar- 
guments which suggested themselves to me ; and par- 
ticularly by demonstrating that the cause of the failure 
of all former efibrts, and more especially of the vo- 
lunteer convention in 1783, was the unjust neglect of 
the claims of their Catholic brethen. This pamphlet, 
which appeared in September, 1791» under the signa- 
ture of a Northern Whig, had a considerable degree 
«f success. The Catholics {with not one of whom ftoat 
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at that lime acquainted) were pleased with the efibrts 
of a volunteer in their cause, and distributed it in all 
quarters. The people of Belfast, of whom I had 
spoken with the respect and admiration I sincerely 
felt for them, and to whom I was also perfectly un* 
known, printed a very large edition, which they dis- 
persed through the whole north of Ireland; and I 
nave the great satisfaction to believe, that many of 
the Dissenters were converted by my arguments. It 
14 like vanity to speak of my own performances so 
much ; and the fact is, 1 believe that I am somewhat 
vain on that topic ; but as it was the immediate cause 
of my being made known to the Catholic body, I 
may be, perhaps, excused for dwelling upon i. cir« 
cumstance, which I must ever look on, jbr thac 
reason, as one of the most fortunate of my lite. As 
my pamphlet spread more and more, my acquaintance 
amongst the Catholics extended accordingly. My 
first friend in the bodjr was John Keogh, and througri 
him I became acquainted with all the leaders-— as 
Richard M'Cormick, John Sweetman, Edward Byrne, 
Thomas Brauehall, in short, the whole sub-corn rmttec* 
and most of ue active members of the general com« 
mittee. It was a kind of fashion this winter (1791) 
among the Catholics to give splendid dinners to their 
political friends, in and out of Parliament ; and I w^s 
always a guest of course. I was invited to a grand 
dinner given to Richard Burke, on his leaving Dublin, 
together with William Todd Jones, who had distin- 
guished himself by a most excellent pamphlet in Ca* 
vour of the Catholic cause, as well as to several en- 
tertainments given by clubs and associations; in 
short I began to grow into something like reputation^ 
and my company was, in a manner, a requisite at all 
the entertainments of that winter. 

But this was not all. The volunteers of Belfast, 
of the first, or green company, were pleased, in con* 
sequence of my pamphlet, to elect me an honorary 
member of their corps ; a favour which they were. 
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very delicate in bestowing; as I believe I was the 
only person, except the great Henry Flood, wha 
was ever honourea with uiat mark of their apprj>- 
bation. I was also mvited to spend a few days in 
Belfast, in <>rder to assist in framing the first' club 
of United Irishmen, and to cultivate a personal 
acquaintance with those men whom, though I highly 
esteemed, 1 knew as yet hut by reputation. In 
consequence,^ about the beginning of October, I 
went down with my friend Russell, who had, by this 
time, quitted the army, and was in Dublin, on 
his private affairs. The incidents of that journey, 
which was by far the most agreeable and interesting 
one I had ever made, 1 recorded in a kind of diary, 
a practice which I then commenced, and have ever 
since, from time to time, continued, as circumstances 
of sufficient importance occurred. To that diary I 
refer. It is sufficient here to say, that my reception 
was of the most flattering kind, and that I found 
the men of the most distinguished public virtue in 
the nation, the most estimable in all the domestic 
relations of life : I had the good fortune to render 
myself agreeable to them ; and a friendship was 
then formed between us which I think it will not 
be easy to shake. It is a kind of injustice to name 
individuals, yet I cannot refuse myself the pleasure 
of observing now peculiarly fortunate I esteem myself 
in bavins formed connexions with Samuel Neilson, 
Robert Simms, William Simms, William Sinclair, 
Thomas M*Cabe : I may as well stop here : for in 
enumerating my most particular friends, I find I am, 
in fact, making out a list of the men of Belfast most 
distinguished mr their virtue, talent, and patriotism. 
To proceed. We formed our club, of which I wrote 
the declaration, and certainly the formation of that 
dub commenced a new epoch in the politics of 
Ireland. At length, after a stay of about three 
weeks, which I look back upon as perhaps the 
pleasantest in my life, Russell and 1 returned to 
g2 
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DabLiii, with instructions to cuitkate the kaders in 
the popular interest, being Protestants ; and if pos- 
sible, to form in the capital a club of United Irish- 
men. Neither Russell nor myself was known to 
one of those leaders ; however, we soon contrived 
to get acquainted with James Napper Tandy, who 
was the principal of them, and through him, with 
several otners, so that, in a little time, we succeeded i 
and a club was accordingly formed, of which the 
honourable Simon Butler was the first chairman, and 
Tandy the first secretary. The club adopted the 
declaration of their brethren of Belfast, with whom 
they immediately opened a correspondence, it te 
but justice to an honest man who has been perse^ 
cated for his firm adherence to his principles, to ob« 
serve here, that Tandy^ in coming forward on this 
occasion, well knew that he was putting to the most 
extreme hassard his popularity among the corporations 
of the city of Dublin, with whom be had enjc^cd 
the most unbounded influence for near twenty years ; 
and in fact, in the event, his popularity was sacri- 
fioed. That did not prevent, however, his takii^ 
his part decidedly: he had the firmness to forego 
the gratification of his private feelings for the good 
of hiB country. The truth is, Tandy was a very 
sincere republican, and it did not require much ar- 
gument to show him the impossibility of attaining a 
republic by any means short of the united powers 
01 the whole people ; he, therefore, renounced the 
lesser object for tne greater, and gave up the certain 
influence which he possessed (aivd had well earned) 
in the city, for the contingency of that influence 
which he might have (and well deserves to have) in 
the nation. For mj own part, I think it right to 
, mention, that, at this time, the establishment of a 
republic was not the immediate object of my specn- 
ations. My object was to secure the indepenaeace 
of my country under any form of government, to 
which I was led by a hatred of England, so deeply 
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rooted in my nature, that it ivaa rather an instinct 
than a principle. 1 left to others, better qualiBed 
for the inquiry, the investigation and merits of the 
differfoit forms of government, and I contented my- 
self with labouring on my own system, which was 
luckily in perfect coincidence as to its operation with 
that of those men who viewed the question on a 
broader and juster scale than 1 did at the time I men- 
tion. But to return. The club was scarcely formed 
before I lost all pretensions to any thing like influ- 
ence in their measures; a circumstance which at first 
mortified me not a little ; and perhaps, had I retained 
more weight in their councils,!! mignt have prevented, 
as on some occasions I laboured unsuccessfully to 
prevent, their running into indiscretions, which gave 
their enemies but too great advantages over them. 
It is easy to be wise alter the event. So it was, 
however, that I soon sunk into obscurity in the 
club, which, however, I had the satisfaction to 
see daily increasing in numbers and consequence. 
The Catholics particularly, flocked in in crowds, as 
well as some of the Protestant members of corpo- 
rations most distinguished for their liberality and 
•public spirit on former occasions; and indeed, I 
must do the society the justiee to say, that I believe 
there never existea a political body which included 
amongst its members a greater portion of sincere 
uncorrupted patriotism, as well as a very respectable 
proportion of talents. Their publications, mostly 
written by Dr Drennan, and many of them admi- 
rably well done, began to draw the public attention, 
especially as they were evidently the production of a 
society utterly disclaiming all party views or motives, 
and acting on a broad original scale, not sparing 
those who called themselves patriots more than those 
who were the habitual slaves of the government; 
a system in which I heartily concurred, having long 
entertained a more serious contempt for what is called 
^pmlian than for the common prostitutes of the 
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treasury bench, i¥ho want at least the vice of hy 
pocrisy. At length the solicitor-general, in speaking 
of the society, naving made use of expressions in 
the house of commons extremely oflTensive, an ex- 
planation was demanded of him by Simon Btitler, 
chairman, and Tandy, secretary. Butler was satisfied 
—Tandy was not; and after several messages, which it 
rs not my affair to detail, the solicitor-general at length 
complained to the house of a breach of privilege, 
and Tandy was ordered, in the first instance, into 
custody. He was in consequence arrested by a mes- 
senger, from whom he found means to make bis 
escape ; and immediately a proclamation was issued, 
offering a reward for taking him. The society now 
was in a difficult situation, and I thought myself 
called upon to make an effort, at all hazards to my- 
self, to prevent its falling by any improper timidity 
in the public opinion. We were in fact committed 
with tne house of commons on the question of 
privilege, and having fairly engaged in the contest, 
it was impossible to recede without a total forfeiture 
of character. Under these circumstances, I ^ cast 
my eyes on Archibald Hamilton Rowan, a distin- 
guished member of the society, whose many virtues, 
public and private, had set his name above the reach 
of even the malevolence of party; whose situation 
in life was of the most respectaVle rank, if ranks 
be indeed respectable ; and above all, whose personal 
courage was not to be shaken, a circumstance, in 
the actual situation of affairs, of the last importance. 
To Rowian, therefore, 1 applied; I showed him 
that the current of public opinion was rather setting 
against us in this business, and that it was necessary 
that some of us should step forward and expose 
ourselves, at all risks, to show the house of commons, 
and the nation at large, that we were not to be inti- 
midated or put down so easily. I offered, if he would 
take the chair, that I would, with the societ^s 
permission, act as secretary, and that we would give 
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our signatures to such publications as circumstances 
might render necessary. Rowan instantly a)<reed ; 
and accordingly, on the next night of meeting, he 
was chosen chairman, and 1 pro-secretary, in the 
absence of Tandy ; and the society having agreed to 
the resolutions proposed, which were worded in a 
manner very offensive to the dignity of the house of 
commons, and in fact, amounted to a challenge of 
their authority, we inserted them in all the news^ 
paperii, and priuted five thousand copies, with our 
names affixed. 

The least that Rowan and I expected in conse- 
quence of this step, which, under the circumstances, 
was, I must say, rather a bold one, was to be com- 
mitted to Newffate for a breach of privilege, and 
perhaps exposed to personal discussions with some 
of the members of the house of commons ; for he 
proposed, and I agreed, that if any disrespectful 
language was applied to either of us in any debate 
which might arise on the business, we would attack 
the person, whoever he might be, immediately, and 
oblige him either to recant his words or give battle. 
All our determination, however, came to nothing. 
The house of commons, either content with their 
victory over Tandy, who was obliged to conceal 
himself for some time, or not thinking Rowan and 
myself objects sufficiently important to attract their 
notice; or perhaps, which I rather believed, not 
wishing just then to embroil themselves with a man 
of Rowan's firmness and courage, not to speak of 
his great and justly merited popularity, took no 
notice whatsoever of our resolutions; and in thi» 
manner he and I had the good fortune, and 1 tnay 
sav, the merit, to rescue the society from a situation 
ot considerable difficulty without any actual suffering, 
though certainly with sOme personal hazard on our 
part. We had likewise the satisfaction to see the so- 
ciety, instead of losing ground, rise rapidly in the 
public opinion by their firmness on tne occasion.* 
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Shortly after, on the last day of the sessions, Tandy 
appeared in public, and was taken into custody, the 
whole society attending him in a body to the house 
of commons. He was ordered by the speaker to be 
committed to Newgate, whither he was conveyed, 
the society attending him as before, and the parlia- 
ment being prorogued in half an hour after, he was 
tiberated immediately, and escorted in triumph to 
his own house. On this occasion Rowan and 1 at- 
tended of course, and were in the gallery of the 
house of commons. As we were not sure but we 
might be attacked ourselves, we took pains to place 
ourselves in a conspicuous situation, and to wear our 
Whig Club uniforms, which were rather gaudy, in 
order to signify to all whom it might concern, that 
there we were. A good many of the members, wc 
observed, remarked us, but no farther notice was 
taken: our names were never mentioned ; the whole 
business passed over quietly, and I resigned my pro- 
secretaryship, being the only office I ever held m the 
society, into the hands of Tandy, who resumed his 
functions. This was in spring, 17^2 : I should oh- 
ser\'e, that the day after tiie publication above-men- 
tioned, when I attended near the house of commons, 
in expectation of being called before them to answer 
for what I had done, and had requested my friend, 
sir Lawrence Parsons, to give me notice, m order 
that 1 might present myself, the house took fire by 
accident, and was burned to the ground. 

The society of United Irishmen beginning to at- 
tract the public notice considerably, in consequence 
of the events which I have mentioned, and it being 
pretty generally known that I was principally instru- 
mental in its mrmation, I was one day surprised by 
a visit from the barrister, who had about two years 
before spoken to me on the part of the Whig leaders, 
a business of which I had long since discharged my 
memory. He told me he was sorry to see the new 
line 1 was adopting in politics, the more to at I might 
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rely upon it that the principles I now held wouM 
never be generally adopted, and consequently 1 vvus 
devoting myself without advancing any beneficial 
purpose ; he also testified to me surprise at my con- 
duct, and insinuated pretty directly, though with 
great civility, that I had not kept faith with the 
Whigs, with whom he professed to understand 1 had 
connected myself, and whom, in conseouence, I 
ought to have consulted before I took so decided a 
line of conduct as I had lately done. I did not like 
the latter part of his discourse at all ; however, 1 
answered him with great civility on my part, that, 
as to the principles he mentioned, I had not ado))tt:d 
them without examination ; that, as to the pamphlvt 
I had written in the Catholic cause, I had not ad- 
vanced a syllable which I did not conscientiously be- 
lieve, and consequently I was neither inclined to 
repent nor retract; as to my supposed connexion 
with the Whigs, I reminded him that 1 had not 
sought them ; on the contrary, they had sought me ; 
if they had, on reflection, not thought me worth 
cultivating, that was no fault of mine. I observed, 
also, that !Mr George Ponsonby, whom 1 looked u])on 
as principal in the business,* had never spoken to 
me above a dozen times in my life, and then merely 
on ordinary topics ; that 1 was too proud to be treated 
in that manner ; and, if I was supposed capable to 
render service to the party, it would only be by con- 
fiding in, and communicating with me, that I could 
be really serviceable, and on that footing only h ould 
I consent to be treated ; that probably Mr Ponsonby 
would think that rather a lofty declaration, but it 
was my determination, the more as I knew he was 
rather a proud man. Finally, I observed, he had 
my permission to report all this, and that I looked 
on myself as under no tie of obligation whatsoever ; 
that I had written a pamphlet, unsolicited, in favour 
of the party ; that my principles were known, and 
I was not at all disposed to retract them ; what I 
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had done 1 had done, and I was determined to 
abide by it. My friend then said, he was sorry to see 
nie so obstinate in what he must consider an indis- 
creet line of conduct, and protesting that his principal 
object was to serve me, in which I believed him, 
he took his leave, and this put an end completely to 
the idea of a connexion with the Whiss. 1 spoke 
rather haughtily in this affair, because 1 was some- 
what provoked at the insinuation of duplicity; and 
besides, I wished to have a blow at Mr George Pon- 
sonby, who seemed desirous to retain me as a kind 
of ])amph1eteer in his service, at the same time that 
he industriouslyavoided anything like communication 
with me, a situation to which 1 was neither so weak 
nor so mean as to sufier myself to be reduced $ and 
as I well knew he was one of the proudest men in 
Ireland, I took care to speak on a footing of the 
most independent equalit]^. After this discussion^ I 
for the second time dismissed all idea of Ponsonby 
and the Whigs ; but 1 had good reason, a long time 
after, to believe that he had not so readily forgotten 
the business as 1 did, and indeed he was very near 
having his full revenge of me, as I shall mention in 
its place. 

I have already obsenxd that the first attempts of 
the Catholic committee, after the secession of their 
aristocracy, were totally unsuccessful. In 1790, they 
cuuld not even find a member of Parliament who 
would condescend to present their petition. In 1791, 
Hichard Burke> their then agent, had prepared, on 
their behalf, a very well written philippic, but which 
certainly was no petition; which, after connderable 
difficulties, resulting in a great degree from his want 
of temper and discretion, after bemg offered to, and 
accepted by, different members, was at length finally 
refused; a circumstance which, by disgusting him 
extremely with all parties, I belie\'e determined him 
to quit Ireland. After his departure, another petition 
was prepared and presented by *•*, but no unfonu- 
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tunate paper was ever so maltreated. The committee 
in general, and its more active and ostensible mem- 
bers in particular, were vilified and abused in the 
grossest manner ; they were called a rabble of obscure 
porter-drinking mechanics, without property, pre- 
tensions, or influence, who met in holes and corners, 
and fancied themselves the representatives of the 
Catholic body, who disavowed and despised them ; 
the independence and respectability of the sixty-eight 
renegadoes, who had set their hanas so infamously to 
their act of apostacy, were extolled to the skies, while 
the lowest and most clumsy personalities were heaped 
Bjpon the leaders of the committee, particularly 
Edward Byrne and John Keogh, who had the honour 
to be selected from their bttthren, and exposed as 
butts for the small wit of the prostitutes of the 
government. Finally, the petition of the Catholics, 
three millions of people, was, by special motion of 
David Latouche, taken off the table of the house of 
commons, where it had been suftered to lie for three 
days, and rejected. Never was an address to a legis- 
lative body more unpitifully used. The people of 
Bel&st, rapidly advancing m the career of wisdom 
and liberality, had presented a petition in behalf 
of the Catholics mucn more pointed than that which 
they presented for themselves ; for their petition was 
extremely guarded, asking only the right of elective 
franchise, and equal admission to grand juries; 
whereas that of Belfast prayed for their entire admis- 
sion to all the rights of citizens. This petition was,^ 
also, on the motion of the same' member, taken oft 
the table and rejected ; and the two papers sent forth 
together to wander as they might. 

There seems, from this time out, a special provi- 
dence to have watched over the affairs of Ireland, 
and to have turned to her profit and advantage the 
deepest laid and most artful schemes of her enemies. 
Eveiy measure adopted, and skilfully adopted, to 
thwart the expectations of the Catholics, and to 
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crash the rbing spirit pf union between them an4 
the Difsentersy nas, without exception, only tenaed 
to confirm iiiid fortify both ; and the fact I am about 
to mention, for one, is a striking proof of the trutfai 
of this assertion. The principal charge in tne gene- 
ral outcry raised in the house of commons against 
the general committee was, tbat they were a self-ap- 
pointed body> not nominated by the Catholics of 
the nation, and consequently pot authorised tp speak 
on their behalf. This argument, which, in fact, was 
the truth, was triumphantly dwelt upon by the f ne- 
roies of the Catholics; but, in thp epd, it would 
have perhaps been ipore fortunate for their wishes^ 
if they had not laid such a stress upon this circum'? 
stance, and drawn the Jipe of sepsiration so stroi^gly 
between the general committee and the body at large. 
For the Catholics throughout Irels^nd, who had 
hitherto been indolent spectators of the business* 
seeing their brethren of Dublin, and especially the 
general committee, insulted and s^bused tor their ex- 
ertions in pursuit of thjit libeny which, if attained, 
must be a common blessing to all, came forward as 
one man from every quarter of the nation, with 
addresses and resolutions ; adopting the measures of 
the general committee as their own, declaring t)ia(. 
body the only orgap compe^ient tp speak for the 
Catholics of Ireland ; and condemning, in terms of 
the most marked disapprobation and contempt, the 
conduct of the sixty-eight apostates, who were sp 
triumphantly held up by the hirelings pf government 
^as the respectable part of the Catholic. communityf 
* The question was now fairly decided. The aristo- 
cracy shrunk back in dissrace and obscurity, leaving 
the field open to the democracy; and that bqdv 
])either wanted talfcnts nor spirit to profit of the ad- 
vantages of their present situadpp. 

The Catholics of Dublin were, sX t^is period, to 
the Catholics of Ireland, what Paris, at the ^fn- 
menpcuxient of the French RevpltttipQ, was to t}^ 
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dl|Mrtflittkt9. Their sentiment was that of the 
Aatidti, diid whatever political measure they adopted 
wi^ sure to be obeyed. StiFl, however, there was 
wanting a personal commanication between the gene- 
ral eommittee and their constituents in the country ; 
atid as the Catholic question had now grown to 
considerable magnitude, so much indeed as lo absorb 
all other pc^itical discussion, it became the first care 
of the leaders of the committee to frame a plan of 
orgs^nization for that purpose. It is to the sagacity 
of Myles Keon^ of Keonbrook, county Leitrini, 
that his country is indebted for the system on which 
the general committee was to be framed anew, in a 
manner that should render it impossible to bring it 
again in doubt whether that body were or not the 
organ of the Catholic will. His plan was to asso^ 
eiate to the committee, as then constituted, two 
members from each county and great city, actual 
residents of the place which they represented ; who 
were, however, only to be summoned upon extraor^ 
dinary occasions, leaving the common routine of 
business to the original members, who, as I have 
already related, were all residents of Dublin. The 
committee, as thus constituted, would consist of 
half town, and half country members; and the 
elections for the latter he proposed should be held 
by means of primary and electoral assemblies, held, 
the first in each parish, the second in each county 
and great town. He likewise proposed, that the 
town members should be held to correspond regu- 
larly with their country associates, these with their 
immediate electors, and these again with the primary 
assemblies. A more simple, and at the same time 
more comprehensive organization could not be de- 
Tised. By this means the general committee became 
the centre of a circle embracing the whole nation, 
and pushing its rays instantaneously to the remotest 
parts of the circumference. The plan was laid in 
wiiti6{[;» before tlie general committee, by Myles 
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Keon ; and after mature, discussion, the first part,. 
relating to the association and election of the country 
members, was adopted with some slight variatimi $ 
the latter part, relatmg to the constant communication 
with the mass of the people, was thought^ under 
the circumstances, to be too hardy, and was» accord- 
ingly, dropped ttdj sUerUio. 

About this time it was that the leaders of the com* 
mittee cast their eyes upon me to fill the station left 
▼acant by Richard Burke. It was accordingly pro- 
posed by my friend John Keogh to appoint me tneir 
agent, with the title of assistant secretary, and a 
salary of 900/. sterling a-year, during my continuance 
in the service of the committee. This proposal was 
adopted unanimously. John Keogh and John Sweet- 
man were ordered to wait on me, with the proposal 
in writing, to which I acceded immediately oy a 
respectful answer ; and I was that very day introduced 
in form to the sub-committee, and entered upon the 
functions of my new office. 

I was now placed in a very honourable, but a very 
arduous situation. The committee having taken so 
decided a step as to propose a general election of 
members to represent the Catholic body throughout 
Ireland, was well aware that they would be «xposed 
to attacks of all possible kinds ; and they were not 
disappointed ; they were prepared, however, to itpd 
them, and the literary part of the warfare fell, of 
course, to my share. In reviewing the conduct of 
my predecessor, Richard Burke, I saw that the rock 
on which he split was an overweening opinion of 
his own talents and judgment, and a desire, which 
he had not art enough to conceal, of guiding, at 
his pleasure, the measures of the committee. I, 
therefore, determined to model my conduct with the 
greatest caution in that respect; I seldom or never 
offered my opinion, unless it was called for, in the 
sub-committee; but contented myself with giving my 
sentiments, without reserve, in private, to the two 
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i I inoit esteemed, and who bad, in their respect 
tive capacities, the greatest influence on that boay — 
I mean John Keogn, and Richard M*Cormick, se- 
cretary to the general committee. My discretion in 
this respect was not unobserved ; and 1 very soon 
aequirea, and I may say, without vanity, I deserved, 
the entire confidence and good opinion of the Ca- 
tholics. The fact is, I was devoted most sincerely 
to their cause; and beins now retained in their 
service, I would have sacrihced every thing to ensure 
their success, and they knew it. I am satisBed they 
looked upon me as a faithful and iealous advocate, 
neither to be intimidated nor corrupted, and in that 
respect they rendered me but justice. My circum- 
stances were, at the time of my appointment, ck- 
tremi^ly embarriissed^ and of course, the salarv an- 
nexed to my office was a considerable object with me. 
Bat thotigh 1 had now an increasing family totally 
uliprotided for, I can safely say, that 1 would not 
have deserted my duty to the Catholics for the whole 
patronage of the government if it were consolidated 
into one office, and offered me as the reward. In 
these sentiments 1 was encouraged and confirmed by 
the incomparable spirit of my wife; to whose patient 
suffering under adversity, for we had often been re- 
duced, and were now well accustomed to difBcolties, 
I know not how to render justice. Women irt gene- 
ral, 1 am sorry to say it, are mercenary, and especi- 
ally if they have children, they are ready to make all 
sacrifices to their e$iablishment. But my dearest lov6 
had bolder and juster views. On every occasion of 
tby life 1 consulted her ; we had no secrets, one from 
the other, and I unvaryingly found her think and act 
with eneigy and Courage, combined with the ^eatest 
prudence and discretion. If ever I succeed in life, 
6r arrive at any th ng like station or eminence, I 
shall consider it as due to her counsels and her ex«* 
Ample. But to return. Another rale which I adopted 
for my conduct was in all the papers I had occasion 
H 2 
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to write, to remember 1 was not speaking for myself* 
but for the Catholic body; and consequently to be 
never wedded to my own compositions, but to receive 
the objections of every one with respect; and to 
change without reluctance whatever tne committee 
thought fit to alter, even in cases where perhaps my 
own judgment was otherwise. And trifling as this 
circumstance may seem, 1 am sure it recommended 
me considerably to the committee, who had been» on 
former occasions, more than once embarrassed by 
the self-love of Richard Burke $ and, indeed, even 
of some of their own body> men of considerable 
talents, who had written some excellent papers oa 
their behalf, but who did not stand criticism as 1 did, 
without wincing. The fact is, I was so entirely de- 
voted to their cause, that the idea of literary repu- 
tation as to myself never occurred to me ; not that I 
am at all insensible on that score, but the feeling 
was totally absorbed in superior considerations ; ana 
I think I may safely appeal to the sub-committee» 
whether ever, on any occasion, they found me for a 
moment set up my vanity or self-love against their in- 
terests, or even their pleasure. I am sure that by 
my discretion on the points I have mentioned, which, 
indeed, was no more than my duty, 1 secured the 
esteem of the committee, and, consequently, an in- 
fluence in their counsels, which I should justly have 
forfeited had I seemed too eager to assume it ; and 
it is to the credit of both parties that, from the first 
moment of our connexion to the last, neither my 
zeal and anxiety to serve them, nor the kindness and 
favour with wnich they received my efforts, were 
ever, for a single moment, suspended. 

Almost the first business I had to transact was to 
conduct a correspondence with Richard Burke, who 
was very desirous to return to Ireland once more, and 
to resume his former station, which the committee 
were determined he should not do. It was a matter 
of some difficulty to refuse without offending him s 
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and I must say he pressed us rather forcibly ; how- 
ever, we parried him with as much address as we 
could* and after two or three long letters, to which 
the answers were very concise and civil, he found 
the business was desperate, and gave it up accord- 
ingly. 

This (179s) was a memorable year in Ireland. 
The publication of the plan for the uew organizing 
of the general committee gave an instant alarm to 
all the supporters of the firitish government ; and 
every effort was made to prevent Uie election of the 
country members; for it was sufficiently evident 
that, if the representatives of three millions of op* 
pressed people were once suffered to meet, it would 
not afterwards be safe, or indeed possible, to refuse 
their just demands. Accordingly, at the ensuing 
assizes, the grand juries, universally* throughout 
Ireland, published the most furious, I may say 
frantic, resolutions against the plan and its authors, 
whom they charged with little short of hieh treason. 
Government, likewise, was too successful in gain- 
ing over the Catholic clergy, particularly the bishops, 
who gave the measure at nrst very serious opposition. 
The committee, however, was not daunted; and, 
satisfied of the justice of their cause, and of their 
own courage, the^r laboured, and with success, to 
inspire the same spirit in the breasts of their brethren 
throughout the nation. For this purpose, their first 
step was an admirable one. By their order I drew 
up a state of the case, with a plan for the organi- 
zation of the committee annexed, which was laid 
before Simon Butler and Beresford Burton, two 
lawyers .of great eminence, and what was of con- 
sequence here, king's counsel, to know whether the 
committee haid in any respect contravened the law 
of the land ; or whether, by carrying the proposed 
plan into execution, the parties concerned would 
subject themselves to pain or penalty. The answers 
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of both the lawyers were completely in oyr fttvoiir^ 
and we instantly printed them in the papers, and dis- 
persed them in handbills, letters, ana all possible 
shapes. This blow was decisive as to the legality of 
the measure. For the bishops, whose opposition 
gave us great trouble, four or nve different missions 
were undertaken by difierent members of the sub- 
committee, into the provinces, at their own expense, 
in order to hold conferences with them ; in which, 
with much difficulty, they succeeded so far as to 
secure the co-operation of some, and the neutralitjr 
of the rest of the prelates. On these missions the 
most active members were John Keogh and Thomas 
braughall, neither of whom spared purse ntfr person 
where the interests of the Catholic body were con-^ 
cerned. 1 accompanied Mr. firaughalf in his visit 
to Connaught, where he went to meet the gentry of 
that province at the great fair of Ballinasloe^ As it 
was fate in the evening when we left town, the pos^ 
ttUion who drove us havine given warning, I am 
satisfied, to some footpads, the carriaic^ was stopped 
bv four or five fellows at the gate of the Phcenix 
Pkrk. We had two cases of pistols in the carriat^e, 
and we agreed not to be robbed. Braughall, who 
was at this time about sixty-five years ox age, and 
lame from a fall off his horse some years before, was 
as cool and intrepid as man could be. He took the 
command, and by his orders I let down all the glasses, 
and called out to the fellows to come on, if the^ 
were so inclined, for that we were ready ; Braughall 
desiring me at, the same time ^* not to fire, till I could 
touch ttie scoundrels.'* This rather embarrassed them, 
and they did not venture to approach the carriage^ 
but held a council of war at the horses' heads. I then 
presented one of my pistols at the postillion, swearing 
nonribly that I would put him mstantly to death u 
he did not drive over them, and I made nim feel the 
muszle of the pistol i^inst the back of his hcadi 
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ihe fellows oo this took to their heels and nn off, 
and we proceeded on our journey without further in- 
terruption. When we arrived at the inn, Braughall, 
whose goodness of heart is equal to his courage, and 
no man is braver, b^an by abusing the postillion 
for his treachery, and ended by givin^i; him half a 
crown. I wanted to break the rascal's bones, but 
he would not suffer me ; and this was the end of our 
adventure. 

All parties were now fully employed preparing for 
the ensuing session of parliament. The goveniment, 
through the organ ot the corporations and grand 
juries, opened a heavy fire, upon us of manifestoes 
and resolutions. At first we were like young soldiers* 
a little stunned with the noise ; but after a few rounds 
we be^an to look about us, and seeins; nobody drop 
with all this furious cannonade, we took courage and 
determined to return the fire. In consequence, wher^- 
ever there was a meeting of the Protestant ascendency, 
which was the title assumed by that party, (and a very 
impudent one it was,) we took care it should be foU 
lowed by a meeting of the Catholics, who spoke as loud, 
and louder than, their adversaries ; and as we had the 
riffht clearly on our side, we found no great difficulty in 
silencing the enemy on this quarter. The Catholics 
likewise took care, at the same time that they branded 
their enemies, to mark their gratitude to their friends, 
who were daily increasing, and especially to the 
people of Belfast ; between whom and the Catholics 
the union was now completely established. Among 
the various attacks maae on us this summer, the 
most remarkable for their virulence were those of 
the grand jury of Louth, headed by the speaker of 
the nouse of commons ; of Limerick, at which the 
lord chancellor assisted ; and of the corporation of 
the city of Dublin ; which last published a most 
furious manifesto, threatening us, in so many words, 
-with a resistance by force. In consequence, a meeting 
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was held of th« Gatholies of Dublin at laige* iviiich 
was attended by several thousands, where the ma- 
nifesto of the corfX)ratk>n was read and most ably 
commented upon by John Keogh, Dr Ryan, Dr 
M*Neven« and sereral others ; and a couuter-mani- 
festo bdng proposed, which was written by my friend 
Emmet, and incomparably well done, it was carried 
unanimously, and published in all the papers, tog«^ 
ther with the speeches abovementioned ; and both 
the speeches and the manifesto had such an infinite 
superiority over those of the corporation, which were 
also published and diligently circulated by the govern- 
ment, that it put an end, effectually, to this warfare 
of resolutions. 

The peojple of Belfast were not idle on their part ; 
they spared neither pains nor expense to propagate 
the new doctrine of the union of Irishmen through 
the whole north of Irtland ; and they had the satis- 
faction to see their proselytes rapidly extending in all 
directions. In order more efFeetually to spread their 
principles, twelve of the most active and intelligent 
among them subscribed 250/. each, in order to set on 
foot a paper, whose object should be to ^ive a (air 
statement of all that passed in France, whither every 
one turned their eyes ; to inculcate the necessity of 
union amongst Irbhmen of all religious persuasions ; 
to support the emancipation of the Catholics i and» 
finally, as the necessary, though not avowed, ooui- 
seauence of all this, to erect Ireland into a republic^ 
independent of England. This paper, whicn they 
called very appositely the Northern Star, was con- 
ducted by my friend Samuel Neilson, who was una- 
nimously chosen editor ; and it could not be delivered 
into abler hands. It is, in truth, a most incompar- 
able paper, and it rose instantly, on its appearance, 
with a most rapid and extensive sale. The Catholics 
every where through Ireland (I mean the leading Ca* 
tholics) were, of course, subsciibers i and the North- 
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ein Star 'was one great means of effectually accom- 
plishing the union of the two great sects, by the 
simplq process of making their mutual sentimenU 
better known to each other* 

It was det/ermined by the people of Belfast to 
commemorate this year the anniversary of the taking 
of the fiastik with great ceremony, ror this purpose 
they planned a review of the volunteers of the town 
and neigbbottchood, to be followed by a grand pro* 
cession, with emblematical devices, &c. The^ also 
determined to avail themsekes of this opportunity to 
bring forward the Catholic question in force; and in 
consequence, they resolved to publish two addresses, 
one to the people of France, and one to the people 
of Ireland. They gave instructions to Dr Drennan 
to prepare the former, and the latter fell to my lot. 
Drennan executed his task admirably ; and I made 
my address, for my part, as good as I knew how. 
We were invited to assist at the ceremony, and a 
great number of the leading members of the Catholic 
committee determined to avail themselves of this 
opportunity to show their zeal for the success of the 
cause of liberty in France, as well as their respect 
and gratitude to their friends in Belfast. In conse- 

2uence, a grand assembly took place on the 14th July. 
Lfter the review, the volunteers and inhabitants, to 
the number of about six thousand, assembled in the 
Linen-Hall, and voted the address to the French 
people unanimously. The address to the people of 
Ireland followed, and, as it was directly and un- 
equivocally in favour of the Catholic claims, we ex- 
pected some opposition ; but we were soon relieved 
from our anxiety, for the address passed, I may say, 
unanimously ; a few ventured to oppose it indirectly, 
but their arguments were exposed and overset by the 
friends to Catholic emancipation, amongst the fore« 
most of whom we had th^ satisfaction to see several dis- 
senting clergymen of great popularity in that country. 
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as Sinclair Kilbume^ Wm. Dixon, and T. fiirch. It 
was William Sinclair who moved the two addresses. 
It is the less necessary for me to detail what passed 
at this period, as every thine material is recorded in 
my diary. Suffice it to say, that the hospitality showa 
by the people of Belfast to the Catholics, on this oc* 
casion, and the personal acquaintance which the 
parties formed, rivetted the bonds of their recent 
union, and produced in the sequel the mo«t beneficial 
and powerful effects. 
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In Ac preceding abstract, written at Paris, from 
memory, and amidst the most anxious cares, my father 
brouffht down the narrative of his life to the middle 
of Jmy, 1792. From thence, to his arrival in France, 
elapsed a space of upwards of three years. I feel it 
my duty to account and apologize for the scantinest 
of my materials relative to this period, perhaps the 
most interesting of his career. It was during that 
time that, youn^ and unknown, acting against all 
the power and mfluence of a party, secure in the 
lonff enjoyment of unopposed usurpation and insolent 
authority, he roused the energies of his oppressed 
countrymen, and rallied the mass of the people, so 
long divided by conflicting interests and rehgious ani- 
mosities, to assert their national independence. 

From the moment he en^^aged in this cause, he 
made it a rule to consign m a diary, destined for 
the sole perusal of his most intimate friends and 
£imily, the passing events of the times, his comments 
upon them, and his own thoughts and actions. Of 
this spirited and lively journal, we yet possess, and 
herewith publish, the part which be&iins at his ar- 
rival in France, and extends to the date of the last 
expedition, where he perished.* But on his depar- 
ture from America, he left in my mother's hands that 
which contained the diary of his efforts in Ireland, 

* In Vol. II, contaimng the i^oriLS of T. W« Tone. Se- 
lections from it will bereaftm appear. 
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whilst forming the society of the United Irishmeo, 
a»d acting as ^cot ahd secretary to the Catholic sub- 
committee. The experience of our former journey 
had proved what little respect was then paid by the 
British cruizers to the neutral American flag, and 
how unsafe it would have been to have carried such 
papers along with him. When, at the clos^ of the 
year 1796, my mother sailed from America to join 
dim, the same reiasons still existed. As he had left 
with Dr Reynolds, of Philadelphia, an old friend 
^pd associate in his political career, an unlimited 
power of attorney to protect his family and manage 
their affairs in his absence, she trusted lo his charge 
all our little property in America, amounting to 
some hundreds ot pounds sterling; a select library 
of six hundred volumes; and> above all, my father's 
papers, essays, and manuscripts, including those 
journals, and enclosed in a strong corded and sealed 
trunks of which she kept the key. I am pained to 
add, that this sacred trust, this pledge of confidence 
s^jfid of friendship, he violated oy an unpardonable 
negligence. Neither during my father's lifej, nor 
after his death, could our repeated demands, npc 
our letters aqd messages by the most respectable and 
confidenti4 friends who went to America^ procure; 
any answer.- At length, in the year 1807, whpn the 
state of my health compelled us to undertake a sea 
voyage, and we came to Philaflelphia, we called thc} 
unfortunate to an account : but be could givp none ; 
and, reduced by repeated and severe illness, was then 
tottering on the ver^^e of life^ What coi^ld we do I 
Serious as the sacrifice was, in our circumstances, 
we offered him a full release for the remainder of thq 
property, if he cquld only put us iu the way of r^, 
covering the pape^^. Bv^t \X wasi all in vaii}, fqr he 
bs^^ tiiefn notj h^ begged me to search his hous^ 
and I found the trunk broken open, and empty. With 
a great deal of difficulty I recovered some fragments^ 
dispersed in different hands, and now published. 
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But his jouroris of the most important and interest- 
ing yeurs, of 1793> 1794» and 1796, were irrecovef- 
abhf gone. The manuscripts of die numerous pam<» 
phlets and essays, which my father composed at that 
time — a great number of which were anonymous^ 
and often ascribed to other hands — ^as well as the 
materials of a philosophical and political history of 
Ireland, which he was then compding, and had al- 
ready begun to write, were also lost. Dr Reynolds 
died within a few weeks, and we were obliged to 
give up all hopes of discovering them. 

By this loss, inappreciable to our feelings, we are 
depnved of the means of tracing accurately my father's 
c^areer during those three eventful years ; in which he 
was constantly employed in supporting the spirit of 
union and independence in his country, and per- 
forming, as agent to the Catholic committees, those 
services which, by their parting vote of thanks, they 
declared " no gratitude could overrate, and no remu- 
neration overpay." As it in not my purpose to write 
a history of Ir^and, nor a political dissertation oa 
the state of that country under its former, never to be 
forgotten, nor forgiven, government, I will merely 
indicate, from my mother's recollections, and from 
the scanty materials which we have recovered, a few 
of those prominent events in which he was then en- 
gaged, and which may elucidate some passages in his 
subsequent memoirs. 

Of the journals, which formed the most interesting 
-part of this collection, we have recovered those et 
October, 1791, with some triHiog frs^ments of an 
earlier date, those of July, August, September, Oc- 
tober, and November, 1792, and part of January 
and February, 1793. My father states, in his own 
memoir, that he began to keep them regularly in 
179I9 when he engaged seriously in the politics 01 the 
day. From thence, they extenaed in a regular series 
to the middle of 1795, when he sailed for America ; 
hut all the remainder, though he frequently reiers to 
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them in his other writings, are irrecoverably lost. 
This loss may be partly supplied by a mutilated ab- 
stract of the operations of the general committee and 
delegation which carried the petition of the Catholics 
to England ; and of their subsequent negociationt 
with the Irish government, from the beginnins of 
December, 1792, to the end of April, 1793. This 
elegant and lucid report, which we will insert in this 
portion of his life, as it properly forms a continuation 
of it, will show how aualined'he was to write that 
history of Ireland which he had begun, and of which 
it was probably destined to form a part. 

Along with these papiers we have recovered his 
notes of the sittings of the Catholic general com- 
mittee, but in a very mutilated state, and written on 
flying scraps of paper during the debates, alongwith 
a few, relating to other periods of his life. These 
were the materials from whence his journals were 
afterwards written, when sitting, surrounded by his 
wife and children, as I yet remember him, in the 
evening leisure of his home. Even in this state they 
are highly interesting. We have also recovered several 
hundred letters from his personal friends, and from 
the United Irishmen of Belfast and Dublin, filled 
with the daily details of their hopes, fears, and trans- 
actions. Of these we have selected a few to illustrate 
some portions of his life, but the greater number can 
be but of little interest to the public at this day, 
though they breathe all the fervour and spirit of the 
times. Some of his earlier manuscripts, and several 
of his printed essays, pamphlets, and smaller pieces, 
complete this collection, but the greater part of the 
latter are lost. Such are the materials out of which 
we must endeavour to trace this portion of my father's 
life. 

We have already seen, in the preceding narrative, 
that in 1791, he wrote that pampnlecin favour of the 
Catholic cause, signed •* a Northern Whig/* whose 
-success was so prodigious, and on which he was ap- 
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^inted secretaiy and agent to the sub-committee, in 
the place of Richard Burke. The foUowtng year, 
179^) was the most busy period in his political career. 
In the course of a few months, constantly engaged 
in the same great pursuit, he performed three journeys 
to Belfast, to effect the union between the Catholics 
smd Dissenters, in which he succeeded, at length, 
completely} besides several other journeys in Con- 
naught and elsewhere, to rally the Catholics them- 
selves in the common cause, and calm the agitated 
passions of the Dissenters. The details of thiese 
journeys, written in a most playful and lively style, 
are contained in the journals which we have saved, 
a& well as his nesociations with the Whie leaders, 
Grattan, lord Motra, and the marquis of Abercorn, 
on behalf of the Catholics. During the same period 
he founded the first clubs of the United Irisnmen, 
whose organization and object were then very different 
from those which the tyranny of the government 
afterwards drove them to, when they had spread all 
over the countij. The primitive object of this society 
was merely to form a union of all religious denomi^ 
nations, vvnose members, abjuring every former feud, 
should join their efforts to reform the abuses of the 
government and constitution of the country, and 
restore the rights of free and equal citizenship to 
Irishmen of every sect and religion. Their oatn of 
secrecy and regular organization were introduced at 
a later period, and by other leaders, when my father 
had ceased to have any influence over them, and 
scarcely held any correspondence with their councils. 
Towards the close of that year, 1792, his arduous 
efforts to unite the mass of the nation in the sacred 
cause of union and independence, presented more 
favourable syniptoms of success than at any former 
period. The Catholics and Dissenters were united, 
afid a new and complete system of representation 
was oiganized amongst the former, which enabled 
them to concentrate in one roice the grievances and 
12 
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opinions of three million of men. This great result 
was obtained by the unremitting efforts of the sub- 
committee of Dublin, as well as of my father. They 
had been charged, especially after the defection of 
lord Kenmare, and sixty-eight of the leading and 
aristocratical Catholics, who had seceded in the pre- 
ceding year from the great body of their brethren, 
with assuming falsely the character of representatives 
of the Cathohc interest. In consequence, after rous- 
ing, by every possible means, the spirit of their party 
through the whole kingdom, and awakening them to 
a sense of their wrongs and grievances, they sum- 
moned from every county and city in Ireland, a num- 
ber of fairly and freely elected representatives, to join 
in their deliberations. 

In the beginnins of December, 1792, that gene- 
ral committee of the Catholics of Ireland, which 
first represented the whole strength of their body, 
opened their meetings ; and the smgle circumstance 
of their sitting, with all the forms of a legislative as- 
sembly, in the capital, produced a kind of awe and 
stupefaction in the government. Never did such a 
convention begin its proceedings under auspices more 
favourable. Their friends were roused ; their enemies 
stunned ; and the British government, extremely em- 
barrassed at home, showed no desire to interfere. 
From a letter of Richard Burke, mentioned in my 
father's journals of 23d and 24th July, 1792, and 
quoted m the Appendix, with his answer, they 
concluded that England was determined on remaining 
neutral in the controversy. To yield without a 
' struggle, and recommend themselves as well as they 
coukT to the ruling party, as that gentleman advisecu 
was a counsel too cowardly to be followed. They 
felt secure in their own strength, which their adver- 
saries—and even their friends (see Burke's letter) 
had much undervalued — ^in the spirit ^and union of 
the people, and in the support of the Dissenters ; and 
determined on bringing matters to a close by addressing 
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the monarch directly against their own government* 
Had they persevered in the same spirit with which 
theybe^an, they would undoubtedly have succeeded* 

The immediate purpose of this meeting was to 
draw a statement of tneir grievances, a vindication 
of the Catholics, and a petition to the king ; and to 
address them directly to nis majesty, without sending 
them through the channel of the Irish administration. 
These papers, the first which fairly represented the 
whole extent of their grievances, and claimed the 
total repeal of those penal laws by which nine-tenths 
of the population were deprived of the rights of citi^ 
zenship, und almost of humanity, in their own 
countiy, were all drawn by my father, the only Pro- 
testant in the assembly ; ana he accompanied the 
delegation which presented them to the sovereign.* 

On this occasion I must observe, that, notwith- 
standing tlie affected alarm of the Irish government 
at a mere playful and theoretical letter of hb, which, 
as I have formerly stated, fell afterwards into their 
hands ; at this time he only sought to obtain, without 
the strug^^Ies of a revolution, the gradual emancipa- 
tion of his country by legal and constitutional means; 
by uniting the Dissenters and Catholics, who formed 
the mass of the people, to overwhelm the ruling and 
oppressive minority of the Protestant ascendency, and 
deprive it of its usurped privileges. And well would 
it nave been for England, if her administration had 
had the sense and determination to support the cause 
of justice instead of that of oppression. The mil- 
lions which have been expended, and the oceans of 
blood which have been shed in Ireland, would have 
been spared ; she would have secured the gratitude 
and attachment of its warm-hearted population, and 
acquired a faithful and useful ally to fight by her 

* Mr.Tone, jun. gives these documents, which having do 
farther direct connection with the personal history of hia 
jather than what is afforded by the facts abovementioned, 
are omitted*— £(i» qf Autobiography » 
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side in her subsequent contests^ instead of a chained 
enemy, requiring the constant employment of half 
her forces to keep him pinned to the earth. 

During the wnole course of the year 1792, the 
progress of the Catholic interest had been rapid and 
decisive ; at its close, the government of Ireland 
seemed paralysed, and the general committee, sup- 
ported by the wiiole power of the Dissenters, and 
oy all the liberal Protestants in the country, and th^ 
Whig party in parliament, conquered the monarch's 
approbation of their claims and the assent of the 
liritish ministry. The weakness of sortie of their 
Own leaders, and the skill, promptitude, and decision 
of their adversaries, soon altered this fatourable 
prospect. 

In a better cause, the able and energetical measures 
of the Irish governmetit and Protestant ascendency 
party, Trould deserve the highest admiration. Threat- 
ened in the vital principal of their unjust monopoly 
of power, unsupported by the British ministry, they 
were stunned for a moment at the unexpected vigour 
of a party which they had too long despised. But, 
recovering shortly from the panic, they telt the pulse 
of those leaders, who seemed astonished at their Own 
success. It is remarkable, and belongs, perhaps, to 
an innate principle in human nature, that the Catho- 
lic leaders displayed much more spirit in pleading 
their cause amongst strangers, and before the monarch 
himself, than when they had to settle the terms of 
that relief, already granted, with those subordinate 
ministers of his, before whose insolence and oppres- • 
sion they had bent so lone in submission. They 
then seemed to recognize that frown to which they 
had been accustomed ; and the Irish administration^ 
perceivins; its advantages, instantly assumed a higher 
tone. Offering the repeal of sucn of the penal sta- 
tutes, as were too odious, and had fallen m disuse, 
and ^nting the elective franchise, which, in the 
organization of society and property in Ireland, could 
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confer no efiectuid power on the Cathoiics» they re- 
tained the monopoly of all the real elements of that 
power^ and artfully delaying the passage of the hill 
thus mutilated, made them understand that it should 
depend on their passive and quiet demeanor. In the 
mean time, having secured, for the moment, the 
silence of the expecting Catholics, they bent all their 
eiforts against the reformers and the republicans of 
the north, who had so powerfully assisted them. 
They profited of the alarm excited by the horrors of 
the French Revolution ; they roused the fears of all 
men of property and timidity ; they secured, by sacri* 
iicing the interests of their country, the co-operatioa 
of the mercantile and manufacturmg classes m Eng-- 
land, and overawed and intimidated even the British 
ministry. The ver); cloak of patriotism served their 
designs ; they exclaimed against the interference of 
that ministry as an encroachment on the national 
independence of the imperial crown of Ireland, and 
were readily supported oy those who possessed the 
monopoly of that independence. At home, they 
possessed all the powers of the government, the army, 
and treasury, the judiciary, magistracy, clergy, landed 
property, and corporations; they rallied sdl their 
efforts ; and, on pretence of sonie trifling troubles in 
the north, between the Defenders and Peep-of-day 
boys, called out all the forces of the nation, aug- 
mented the army, raised the militia and yeomanry, 
and disarmed the people. The gentry, magistracy, 
and clergy of the established church, every where 
seconded these efforts. Unscrupulous as to their 
means, bloody, unsparing, and uncompromising with 
their enemies, they established, at the same time, 
and under the same pretext, with the consent of the 
Whig as well as the Tory interest, that-secret com- 
mittee, whose operations soon equalled, in cruelty 
and illegal violence, those of the Star-chamber in 
England, the inquisition in Spain, the bloody tribu- 
nals of the duke of Alva, and the Comitc Je Salut 
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public in France. In short, under pretence'of resist- 
ing a revolutionary spirit in Ireland, they assumed 
themselves a reTomtionary vigour beyond the law.. 
When secure of all those means, they passed, at 
length, that mutilated bill, cramped by so many re- 
strictions, and granted with such manifold reluctance, 
that it was received by the mass of the Catholic body 
with as little gratitude as it deserved. 

Those measures of the Irish administration, though 
able and vigorous, and calculated to rescue them from 
their impending danger, were, however, founded on 
narrow and short-sighted views. They succeeded; 
but it was evident that they would finally render 
that government so odious and unpopular that it 
would be unable to stand. The British mini^ry 
acted on principles of more long-sighted policy. 
Their sagacity cannot be doubted. Aiming already, 
in all probability, at the future incorporation ot 
that country, the more unpopular its government 
rendered itself, the better was it for their ends in the 
long run. In fact, the most violent declamations of 
the United Irishmen, which led them by thousands 
to the dungeon, the transport hulk, the picket, 
and the halter, never piclured its crimes in more 

glowing colours than they were afterwards displayed 
y Lord Castlereagh himself; long the remorseless 
agent of its cruelties, and then the venal instrument 
of its dissolution, in his speeches on the union. The 
British ministry foresaw that both parties, exhausted 
by the approaching and inevitable struggle, and weak- 
ened by their mutual hatred and disunion, would be 
obliged to yield up the independence of their country, 
as the price of peace and protection. If so, their 
calculation, however cruel and selfish, was justified 
by the event. 

In Ireland, the confusion and disorder which these 
determined operations threw in the councils of all 
the well wishers to reform, union, and independence, 
was, for a while, very great. The indignant Dis- 
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senters exclaimed that they were deserted and betrayed 
by those whom they had assisted ; the great body of 
the Catholics were eqaally dissatisfied with such an 
imperfect termination to their high-raised hopes, and 
with the want of spirit in their leaders. It must be 
obsenred, however, that, in the beginning of these 
affairs, there was a radical difference between those 
two parties. The Dissenters, from the early charac- 
ter of their sect, were mostly republicans from prin- 
ciple. The great mass of the Catholics only became 
so through oppression and persecution. Had they 
not been goaded by tyranny in every hour and in every 
act of their lives, had they been freely admitted to 
an equal share in the benefits of the constitution, 
they would have become, by the very spirit of their 
religion, the most peaceable, obedient, orderly, and ' 
well-aifectioned subjects of the empire. Their 
proud and old gentry, and their clergy, inclined even 
rather to feudal and chivalrous, and somewhat to 
Tory principles, than to those of democracy. But 
common sufferings now united them in a common 
biatred of the government, ,and desire for its subver- 
sion. 

The next session of the general committee, which 
opened a few days afker this act of partial relief, was 
stormy in the extreme. The cause of freedom dnd 
of uDLOa was advocated in some of the most brilliant 
speeche) recordcjd in the annals of Irish eloquence ; 
tkfi attapks of the patriotic members on the sovern- 
ment» and on their own leaders were formidable and 
vigorou)^. The defence of these leaders was, however, 
plausible.^ Charged with a vei^ difficult negociation, 
ihc^ had, in fact, obtained, as they asserted, a very real 
9lia subMantial, althoiigh a partial, relief. But the 
crisis for freeing their country was passed ; the fa- 
¥purable opportunity was lost, perhans never to re- 
ti^ni. The government felt its strengtn, and began, 
from that moment, to act on the infernal system of 
goadiDg tht people to diesperation and open msurrec- 
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tion, in order to colour and justify the violence of 
their measures. The assembly parted at length, with 
the usual vote of thanks to their real and pretended 
friends, but without coming to amy important decision 
on the great object of their meetmg. 

This change of circumstances was most disheart- 
ening to those eager and disinterested spirits who 
had devoted themselves to the cause of the Catholics ; 
because, in the first place, it was just ; and that in 
the second, their ^enfranchisement was a necessary 
preliminary to the emancipaUon of Ireland, to the 
reform of her government^ and to the establishment 
of a free and e^ual system of national representation. 
The bitter feelings which filled my father's breast at 
diis first failure of hopes which had so nearly gratified, 
and the further views which he then began to medi- 
tate, can be traced more freely in his^ journals of 
January and February, 1793, where he gave way to 
them without controul, than in the preceding* ab- 
stract, which was evidently written with caution, and 
. destined for publication. They may also be found in 
his notes on the debates of the general committee in 
April; but chiefly, perhaps, in the following loose 
fragment of his thougQts> which 1 have found amongst 
his papers, dated March S7th, 1793. 

*' Sudden change of deputation, on our return 
from £ngland-*«Last conversation previous to leaving 
London — ^Bellew's visit, and mine, to the castle- 
All set aside by the first visit of the whole deputation 
— Negociation, giving up both houses of parliament 
— People then unanimous and spirited, but soon dis- 
heartened by this unaccoutitable conduct of their 
former leaders — ^Great advantages of the castle over 
us in negociation^—My own opposition to compromise 
—Compelled to give it up at last Consequence of 
this dereliction ; a loss of all public spirit — iow state 
of government at the opening of the 9ession> as ap« 
peared from their admitting the principlii of reform— 
Their recovery, from the indecision of Calholics— 
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Consequent carrying, under coTer of the Catholic 
bill, the gunpowder and militia acts, auginentatiou 
of army, proclamations, &c.— Motives of Catholic 
leaders $ not corruption — Some negociation carried 
on by one of them in London, unknown to the others 
— ^Tne others, probably, unwilling to risk their es- 
tates. 

** Suppression of Belfast volunteers — Feelings of 
the North thereupon — Probable consequences of any 
mishap befalling the English in the war.— >7V» /Aou- 
sand French would accon^wh a s^xtration, • 

" Secret committee — First object to vilify the Ca- 
tholic committee; failing that, to fix a charge of 
separation on the people here, and thereby induce the 
English minister to support a union. — Possible, by 
proper means, to carry said union ; also, possible to 
fail, and then the countries infallibly separated. 

** War unpopular here — trade, very bad — credit, 
rather better than in England. 

** Governn^ent apparently strong and people sub- 
dued ; probably both fallacious— Accessions to people 
permanent, togoveniment buttemporaiy — Gun{>ow-> 
der act no prevention, if the people are rletermined 
to have arms — Militia will not dragoon the people ; 
bad policy to exasperate them,and then make militia 
of them, that is, give them arms and discipline.'' 

[To the eternal dishonour of the Irish militia, my 
father was mistaken in this particular; he did not 
calculate sufficiently on' the efifect of the esprit de corps 
in embodied troops.] 

" Secret committee examine, even about me ; 
have my letter to Kussell ; proof of their weakness 
when they descend so low." 

Such were the ideas fermenting in his mind. But 
the increasing insolence and cruelty of the adminis- 
tration soon roused the spirit of the people, and ral- 
lied their angry and divided parties* Openly tramp- 
ling on law and decencj^, its oppressive measures 
fixed the Hearts of t)ie multitude with indignation. 
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and spread the affiliation of the United Irishmen 
more rapidly, thau could have been done by ail the 
efforts of the patriotic leaders. Their views were no 
longer bounded to Catholic emancipation and reform 
of parliament ; they aimed at separation, liberty, and 
even revenge. Their societies took a fiercer character, 
and then, for the first time, b«;an those secret oaths 
and associations, bv which their members bound 
themselves ; whilst ttie Orange lodges, with forms at 
least as illegal as those of the United Irishmen, and 
purposes as diabolical as those of the others were pure 
and liberal, were encouraged by the government all 
over the country. To unite all sects and parties, for 
the independence of Ireland, was th^ professed object 
of the first ; to support the exclusive privileges of the 
members of the Anglican church, and keep the rest 
of the nation in slavery for ever, of the second. 
And, in opposing the principles of those two societies, 
I have selected mose only which were openly avowed 
by both bodies. 

The two parties were thus arrayed in opposition to 
each other, and it soon became evident that the con- 
test could only be finally decided by force ; and that 
if England continued to support the ruling party with 
all her power and influence, the other nad no re- 
source but to break the connexion between the two 
countries, and establish a national and independent 

Sovernment. This idea had often mingled with the 
reams of my father's youth ; but he Uien, for the 
first time, began to consider it seriously. As foreign 
aid was indispensable for this purpose, since their 
enemies had all the power of administration, and all 
that of England to back them, the Irish leaders, and 
he amongst the rest, naturally cast their eyes and 
hopes, although no positive overtures were made till 
some time afterwards, towards the rising fortunes of 
the French Republic. She was then struggling, with 
unparalleled spirit and success, against the arms of 
all Europe, and animated by the most violent resent- 
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mcnt agabst £nglan<l. In the begtnixing of their 
revolution^ the Freuch had looked up to that country 
with hopes and confidence $ they had expected the 
praises and countenance of the freest and most liberal 
people in Europe, for breaking their own chains ; 
and, on the first celebration of their independence, 
U4th July,) had blended in a wreath the ilaes of 
England and America with their own tri-colour. 
But England, supporting the coalition of the Euro- 
pean kings, began then, as she has continued ever 
since, to oppose the springing liberties of the remain- 
der of mankind, as it she wished to monopolize the 
benefits of freedom, as well as those of trade and 
manufactures. 

My father's part, daring this period, was most 
trying and difficult. With the Whig party, he was 
utterly disgusted. In his opinion, whatever profes- 
sions thev had formerly made were violated by their 
joining tne government in those extraordinary and 
illegal measures. They showed themselves as much 
afraid of a real and radical reform in the social or- 
ganization and government of the country, as the 
Tories themselves ; and yet so unnatural was the 
state of Ireland, that such a change was indispensable 
before it could be settled in a state of any stability. 
As for the revolutionary soirit, of which they now 
affected such fears, it migtit have been tolllly sup- 
pressed by an early conciliation of the Catholics, and 
a just allowance of their claims. With the Catholics 
and United Irishmen he had to combat alternate fits 
of despondency and enthusiasm, and to reconcile 
continual discords. At one time, when it was en- 
deavoured to form a corps of volunteers from all the 
religious sects, they expressed their alarm and dis- 
trust at the small number of Protestants who pre- 
sented themselves. " And are you not the nation ? " 
replied he $ *' do without them ; will you not keep, 
if you are not corned with Protestants." 

At other times, on the contrary, their enthusiasm. 
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roused by the energetical efforts and dazzling exploits 
of the French republicans; and their indignation 
kindled hj the oppression of the government^ burst 
out into imprudent and extravagant excesses. My 
father endeavoured^ to restrain them ; but the only 
consequence of his efforts was, that he lost all influ^ 
ence m the United Irish clubs, his own creation, 
but who had now assumed a new spirit and organi- 
zation. As in all periods of popular fermentation, 
the loudest and boldest talkers took the lead, and the 
papers teemed daily with the most imprudent and in- 
flammatory publications. These ebullitions of impo- 
tent resentment, by which they only favoured the 
views of the administration, he always condemned. 
Numbers of them agreed to call each other by the 
title of citizen ; and he frequently received letters 
through the post office, written in imitation of the 
popular style of the French Jacobins, and addressed 
to Citizen Theobald Wolfe Tone. His good sense 
pointed out to him the danger and folly of such idle 
demonstrations. *' Make yourselves free," would he 
say, <' and call yourselves what you please. But you 
are no more citizens for shutting yourselves up in a 
room, and calling yourselves by that name, than you 
. would be all peers and noblemen, by callinj^ each 
other my lord." Such was his general dissatisraction 
at the Rate of affairs, that he retired in a great decree 
from the political arena, and spent most of his time 
at a small country seat which he inherited by the 
death of his uncle, captain Jonathan Tone. On 
every occasion, however, of danger and difficulty, 
he was prominent, and ready to assume the post of 
peril ana honour. 

But it is not my purpose to write a history of Ire- 
land. During the year which followed the passage 
of the act of April, 1793, the storm did not yet burst, 
but it was lowering and thickening every hour, with 
terrific and portentous gloom. Blood had not yet 
6owed, and the reign of torture had not yet com- 
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menced ; but a noitious crowd of infordsen, from 
the feeoes of society, began to appear like the vermin 
and insects from the mud of Egypt, tinder the fostei^ 
ing patronage of the castle ; state prosecutions were 
multiplied beyond example ; juries were packed, and 
iniquitous judgments rendered ; the soldiery were 
quartered on ttie disaffected districts, and indulged 
in erery licence ; the ' affections of the people wetfe 
alienated for ever, and their irritation m^reased to 
madness. It is not my intention to enter into iht 
details of these odious transactions. Amongst the 
mon marked events which indicated the increasing 
violence of all parties, and the approach ine crisis m 
the storm, were the arrests^ trials, and imprisonment 
of my father's friends, Archibald Hamilton llowan, 
Simon Butler, and Oliver Bond. The dedarations 
and speeches for which they were arrested, and thosfe 
made on their trials, are in evety histoty of the tim^, 
and tn «v«ry recollection. It is needless here to dwell 
a))on, or recapitulate them. 

At length, m the month of April, 17^, William 
Jackson wa» arrested on a cha^e of high treason. 
This gentleman was sent by the French government 
to sound the people of Ireland as to their willingness 
to join the French, and had re<^eived his instructiom 
from one Madgett, an old Irishman, long settled in 
France, in the office of the department for foreign 
af&irs, and whose name is fepeatedly mentioned in 
my father's jotirnals. The sincerity of Jackson was 
fully demonstrated by hie heroic death ; hnt his in'v- 
prudenee and indiscretion rendered him totally unBt 
for such a mission. On his passage thtoagh England, 
he opened himself to an English attorney, Cockayne, 
an old acquaintance of MSy who instantly sold his 
information to the British government, and was 
ordered by the police to follow him as an official 
spy. The leaders of the patriotic parly and Catho^ 
Iks in Ireland, desirous as' they vvefe lo open a com- 
munication with France, were unwilling to compro- 
k2 
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mise themselves with a stnuigery by. answering di- 
rectly to his overtures. My &ther undertook to nia 
the risk ; and even engaged himself to bear their 
answer to that country, and deliver to its govern- 
ment a statement of the wants and situation of Ire- 
land. But after some communications with Jackson, 
he was deeply disgusted by the rash and unlimited 
confidence which that unfortunate man seemed to 
repose in Cockayne. He made it a point never to 
open himself in hb presence, and insisted on it with 
Jackson. " This business,'* said he, ** is one thing 
for us Irishmen; but^an £ngUshman who engages 
in it must be a traitor one way or the other." At 
length, on a glaring instance of Jackson's indiscretion, 
he withdrew his offers, taking care that it should be 
in the presence of Cockayne, who could testify nothing 
further against him, and declined engaging any longer 
in the business* Jackson was shortly after arrested. 

This was an awful period. Althot^h Cockayne 
could only ^ive positive evidence against Jackson, 
the latter might undoubtedly have saved his life by 
giving information. The most violent suspicions 
were directed against my father, as being privy at 
least to those plots, if not engaged in them. Every 
night he expected to be arrested for examination be- 
fore the secret committee. Several of the patriotic 
and Catholic leaders, most from attachment to him, 
some for fear of being compromised by his arrest* 
uiged him to abscond; and many of those hi^ly 
respecuble and beloved friends, whom, notwith- 
standing the difference of their political opinions, 
his amiable character and social qualities had secured 
to him amongst the aristocracy and higher classes, 
joined in the same request, and pressed upon him 
the means necessary for that purpose. He constantly 
refused them. The great body of the Catholics be- 
haved, on this occasion, with firmness and dignity, 
and showed a proper sense of gratitude for his former 
services. Several of the VVhig leaders, (amongst 
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whom I am sorry to include the honottrable name of 
Grattan,) whose party he had mortally offended by 
refusing to engage in their service as a pamphleteer, 
advised them to abandon him to his fate, and told 
them, '/ How could their parliamentary friends sup- 
port them whilst they retained in their service a man 
ao obnoxious and so deeply compromised i " They 
rejected all such overtures. I must, however, ob- 
serve, that, though my father had ppt himself for- 
ward in their cause, on this occasion, most of their 
leaders were as deeply engaged as himself, and could 
neither in honour, in justice, nor in prudence, act 
otherwise — a circumstance of which Grattan was 
probably not aware. 

During all this time he refused, much against the 
advice of his friends, to conceal himself; but re- 
mained, generally, at his home in the country, com- 
piling his history of Ireland, and making occasional 
visits to Dublin, where he continued to act as secre- 
tary to the Catholic sub-committee. At length, by 
the most presshig instances with the government, his 
aristocratical friends succeeded in concluding an 
agreement, by which, on his engaging simply to leave 
Ireland, as soon as he could settle his private affairs, 
no pursuits were to be made against him. I cannot 
think that the most furious partizans of that govern- 
ment could blame those generous and disinterested 
efibrts, (for these friends were opposed to him in 
politics,) or that their names can suffer in the slightest 
degree by the publication of thesci facts. One of 
them, the honourable Marcos Bercsford, the amiable 
and accomplished, is now no more ; the other, the 
honourable and high minded George Knox, will, I 
am sure, see with pleasure this homage to his virtues, 
by his own eod-son, and the only surviving child of 
his departed iriend. 

As this compromise (for these true friends would 
never have proposed any other) engaged him to no- 
thing contrary to his principles, and lef^ his future 
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course free, he accepted it ; giving in to them a f«r 
and exact statement of how far and how deep be 
.had heen personally eng^ed in this business; and 
adding, that he was ready to bear the consequences 
of whatever he had done ; but would, on no account, 
char^, compromise, or appear against any one else. 
Ol this transaction, he drew, before his departure 
from Ireland, the following full and manly narratir^ 
which we iinert entire, as well as the statement 
abo\'e mentioned. The only fiict which, in both these 
papers, he passes over in silence, from obvious and 
generous reasons, is, that any odien were privy to 
tnese communications with Jack8<Mi. He assumes 
them as the sole act of his own will. A copy of 
the notice on the situation of Ireland, which he had 
-given in to Jackson, fell into the hands of the goveni- 
ment. 

Statement of Mr Toners compromise with the Irish 
Government. 

** Having seen in a newspaper report of the trial 
of the rev Wm. Jackson, the testimony of Mr 
Keane, in which he mentions that he understandt 
I have compromised with government ; I think it a 
duty incumbent upon me, feeling as 1 do that ikk& 
expression carries a very invidious import, to state 
what the nature of that compromise is. At the 
time of Mr Jackson's arrest, ana Mr Howan's escape, 
and Dr Reynolds's emigration, my situation was a 
very critical one. I felt the necessity of taking im- 
mediate and decided measures to extricate myself. 
I, therefore, went to a gentleman, h'^h in con6aenee 
with the then administration, and told him at onoe 
fairly, every step I had taken. I told him, also, 
that I knew how far I was in. danger $ that myhSt 
was safe, unless it were unfairly practised a^aina^ 
which I did not at all apprehend ; but that it was 
certainly in the power ot the government, if they 
pleased, to ruin me, as effectually as they possibly 
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could by my death; that, on two points, I had made 
up my mind ; the first was, that I would not fly ; 
the other, that I would never open my lips, as a 
witness, either against Mr Howan, to whom I felt 
myself bound by,' the strongest ties of esteem and 
regard ; or against Mr. Jackson, who, in whatever 
conversations he had held in my presence, must 
have supposed he was speaking to a man who would 
not betray him : that I had no claim whatsoever on 
the government, nor should 1 murmur at any course 
they might please to adopt. What I had done, I 
had done, and, if necessary, I must pay the penalty; 
but, as my ruin might not be an object to them, I 
was ready, if I were allowed, and could at all ac- 
complish it, to go to America. In the mean time, 
here 1 was, ready to submit to my fate, whatever 
that might be, out inflexibly determined on the 
two points which I have mentioned above, and 
from which I would sacrifice my life a thousand 
times, rather than recede. The gentleman to whom 
I addressed myselfj after a short time, assured me 
that I should not be attacked as a principal, nor 
summoned as a witness ; which assurance he repeated 
to me afterwards on another occasion, and has been 
very faithfully kept. This assurance was given me, 
unclogged by any stipulation or condition whatsoever; 
and 1 have ever since, to the best of my judgment, 
observed a strict neutrality. Whether this, which 
is the whole of the communication between govern- 
ment and me, be a compromise or not, 1 hope, at 
least, it is no dishonourable one. I have betrayed 
no friend ; I have revealed no secret ; I have abused 
no confidence. For what I had done, I was ready 
to sufler; 1 would, if necessary, submit I hope to 
death, but I would not to what X consider disgrace. 
As to that part of my conduct which was mtro- 
ductory to this unfortunate business, 1 leave it, with- 
out anxiety, to the censure of all inclined to con- 
demn iu*' 
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StaiemefU of Mr Tun^s commtmaUions with Jackson. 

*' Some days* previous to the Drogheda asstzest I 
'was informed by A. — that there was a gentleman 
in town, who was very recently arrived from France, 
and who, he suspected, was in the confidence of the 
Comite de Salut public, I was very desirous to see 
htm, in order to hear some account of the state ot 
France, which might be depended on. A. — accord- 
ingly wrote a note, whicn he jgave me to deliver, 
statmg that he could not have the pleasure of seeing 
the gentleman next day, being Sunday, but would 
be glad he would call any other time ; and, I believe, 
added, that the bearer was his particular friend. / 
€^d not then, nor since, ask A, — hoiv he became acquainted 
with the gentleman, nor do I yet know who introduced 
him. I went with this note, and saw the gentleman 
and another person* at the hotel, where they lodged. 
1 stayed about half an hour, and the conversation 
was either on mere general politics, or the want of 
accommodation for travellers in Ireland ^ the supe- 
riority of England in that respect, &c. On my 
rising to depart, the gentleman asked me to dine 
with him on Wednesday subsequent, which I ac- 
cordingly agreed to do. On the Monday after, as I 
recollect, I paid a visit to A. — , which I was in the 
habit of doing, daily, for some time back ; and while 
I was there, the gentleman above mentioned and 
his friend came in together ; and, after some time, 
he and A. — entered into close conversation, and 
his friend and 1 retired to a distant part of the room, 
where we talked of the mode of travelling in Ireland, 
and amused ourselves looking over Taylor*s map, 
for about half an hour. Neither of us heard, nor 
could hear, the conversation between A. — and the 
gentleman. A, — , at length, beckoned me over, 
and I went. He then said they had been talking 

41 Cockayne, 
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of the state of the country ; that I knew what that 
state was as well as any body ; and that it was that gen- 
tleman's opinion^ that if it were made fully known to 
people in France, they would, to a certainty, afford 
every assistance to enable the Irish to assert their inde- 
pendence. I said, that it would be a most severe 
«id CTievous remedy for our abuses, but that I saw 
no otner ; for, that liberty was shackled in Ireland 
by such a variety of ways, that the people bad no 
way left to expose their sentiments but by open 
resistance. That, in the alternative between that 
and unconditional submission, many would differ; 
but that I was on^of those who, seeing all the danger 
and horror of a contest, still thought the indepen- 
dence of the country aln object worth risking all to 
obtain ; satisfied as I was, that, until that were se- 
cured, Ireland would never attain to her natural state 
of power, and opulence, and glory. In these sen- 
timents A. — concurred, and the gentleman, as I 
recollect, again said, ' If this were known in France^ 
assistance might certainly be obtained.' The con- 
versation, at that time, went no farther. I had a 
latent suspicion he might possibly be an emissary 
of the Bntish minister, and, therefore, to mortify 
him, if that were the case, I spoke with the greatest 
asperity of the English nation, and of their unjust 
influence on the government of Ireland. His friend 
sat at a distance during this conversation, and I am 
sure could have heard no part of it, neither did I in- 
quire, nor do I know, what conversation A. —and the 
gentleman had previous to their beckoning me over ; 
and the reason I did not inquire, was, that, not 
knowing how the affair might terminate, and espe- 
cially not knowing but this person might be an 
English spy, I determined I would know as little 
of other people's secrets as I could, consistent with 
my taking any part in the business. 

'* The next day, I think, I saw A. — again. He 
showed me a paper, admirably drawn up, in my 
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juJgmccit, which he said he had got from the gentle* 
man above mentioned. The paper went to show 
the political state of England, and the deduction was* 
that an invasion there would tend to unite all parties 
against the French. I said the state of Ireland was 
totally different, and that it would be easv, in the 
same compass, to explain that on paper. lie bid me 
try, and I agreed to do so. I do not recollect that 
we had any further conversation at that time. I 
went home, and ihat evening made a sketch of the 
state of Ireland, as it appeared to me^ and the in- 
ference of my paper was^ that circumstances in I re- 
laiKl were favourable to a French invasion. I made 
no copy. 

" On Wednesday morning, • the dajr I had fixed to 
dine with the gentleman and his ffiend, I found 
myself called upon to go down to Drogheda im- 
mediately, to arrange matters preparatory to the trial 
of MM. Bird and llamill, &c. I therefore wrote, 
and sent an apology, stating the fact. I then went, 
as usual, to call on Mr A. — , and showed him the 
paper. Shortly after, the gentleman and his friend 
came in. After a short general conversation of re- 
gret at the disappointment, &c. A. — , the gentleman, 
:ind I, retired to a window at one end of the room, 
and his friend took up a book and retired to the other 
end. The conversation between us was carried on 
in a very low voice, so that he could not possibly 
hear us. I then said, I had seen the English paner, and 
had attempted a similar sketch as to Irelanct, which 
I read. As I understand some copy of that paper 
has been found, I refer to that for the general out- 
line, only, as A. '— assured me that several alterations 
had been made in it, some, I believe, softening, 
and others aggravating, the matter contained. When 
1 had done, the gentleman asked me, ' Would I 
entrust the paper to him ? ' I gave it without hesi- 
tation, but, immediately after, I saw I had been 
guilty of a gross indiscretion, to call ii no worse. 
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m delivering such a paper to a person whom I hardly 
knew, and without my knowuig to what purposes 
he might*apply it. I therefore, in about five minut«» 
^d^manded it back again ; he returned it immediately, 
having neither opened nor read it, nor any part of it. 
i then gave it to A. — , and, I believe, the precise 
words I used, but certainly the purport of them was, 
* that if he had a mind, he mignt make a copy,' in 
» which case I desired him to burn theone I gave him. 
The conversation then turned, as b«ore. on the state 
of Ireland ; the necessity of seekine aid jroih France i 
and her readiness and ability to afmrd it, if a proper 
person could be found who would go over, and lay 
the situation of things here before the Comiic de Salut 
ptiblic. But I do not recollect that either A. •— , -the 
gentleman, or I, came to the definite point of my- 
self being that proper person. I went away, l«fivtng 
the paper, a^ I said, in th^ hands of A. — , and set 
off qirectly for Drogheda. 

** On Saturday morning I received a letter from A.— 
Ca circumstance which I had forgotten, until my 
sitting down to write, and referring to dates for greater 
accuracy, revived it in my memory,) expressing an 
earnest desire to see m^ immediately on indispensable! 
business. In consequence, I set on instantly, posted 
up to town, and called directly on A. — . He told * 
ine that the gentleman was in a great hurry to be 
off, and wanted to see me of all things. I could notp. 
however, leain that any Tk$w matter had occurred, 
and therefore was a little vexed at being hurried up 
to town for nothing. I said, however, 1 could cail 
on the ffentlemai^ the next morning (Sunday) at rtine, 
which I was, however, determined not to do ; aod, 
in consequepce, instead of calfins on him, set hS 
fbr Drogheda at six o'clock. On Tnursday I returned 
to town, and received a rebuke from A. -^tot breaking 
iny engagement He then told me, toyxiy unspeak- - 
able astonishment and vexation, that he had given 
two or three copies of die oaper I had left with nilfti. 
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to the gentleman, with several alterations, but thath# 
had burned my copy, as I bad desired him. Finding 
ti^e thine done, and past recalling, I determined to 
iind no fault, but to withdraw myself as soon as I« 
could from a business wherein I saw such grievous 
indiscretion. I am not sure whether it was^on that., 
or on the next rooming, that the gentleman and bi» 
friend came in. But, after some time, the conver- 
sation was taken up on the usual topics ; and for the 
first time, to nmknowledge, the gentleman's friend 
made one. fieiore that he seemea to me to avoid It. 
I then took an opportunity, on the dif&cully of a 
proper person being found to go to France being 
stated, and it being mentioned^ (1 cannot precisely 
recollect by whom of the party,) f hat no one was, in 
all fespects, so fit as myself, to recapitulate pretty 
nearly what I had said m all the preceding conver* 
satioflS on the ^neral state of the country ; and I then 
added, that with regard io my going to France, I 
was a man of no fortune, that my sole dependence 
was on a profession ; that I had a wife and thre^ 
children, wnom 1 dearly loved, solely depending on 
me for support ; that I could not go and leave them 
totally unprovided for, and trusting to the mercy of 
Providence for existence; and that, consequently, 
with regard to me, the going to France was a thing 
totally impossible. They all agreed that what 1 said 
was reasonable, but there was no offer qf money orpe^ 
eumary assistance of any kind held out to induce me to 
change my detemnnation f* a circumstance which I 
mention merely because I understand it is believed 
that |ome such was made. 

** The gentleman before mentioned was about to 
pojnt odt certain circumstances Which would facili- 
tate such an expedition, if a person couM be found ; 
but I stopped him, adding, that as I could make 
no use of thelnformation, fdid not desire to become 
'the depositary of secrets useless to me, ana which 
niiglil be dau'ge/ous to him. I think it was at this' 
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conversation, thc^la«t I was at, previous to the gentle- 
man's being arrested, that some one, 1 cannot at 
all ascertain it^itiy mentioned a letter being put 
into the post office, containing the papers before 
oiendonea, and directed to some person at some 
neutral {^rt; but I am utterly ignorant how, or 
when, or to whom> the letter was aodressed, or what 
were its contents, other than as I have now stated ; 
' and the reason of my not knowing, is, that 1 studi- 
ously avoided burdening my mind with secrets, which 
I^ight afterwards be forced to betray, or submit to 
Yciy severe inconveniences. What happened after 
the gentleman^s being arrested, I know not, other 
thanyjy common report, having only seen him for 
abouTt wo minutes in A. -^'s apartment, on the night 
' of his committal, when all the conve|satioii I recol- 
lect, was, thajb I declared, and so did A. — » that, 
if we were brought before the privy council we would 
each of us declare the truth as nearly as we could, 
consistent with our personal safety; for that all at- 
tempts at fabrication would only add infamy to peril, 
and that we must now take our chance. 

** 1 have now stated, as well as my memory 
enables %ie, all the material facts which came to my 
knowledge, or in which I took any .share. I (Hid I 
was present at three conversations, instead of two, 
as I at first thought, but that makes no difference of 
cbnsequence. I cannot answer for the precise accu- 
racy of dates, but I believe they are exact. 

** 1 have framed the foregoing narrative, reiving 
implicitly ^n the honour of the gentlemen to whom 
I willingly confide it, that no use whatsoever shall 
be made of it asainst any one of the parties concerned* 
in any judicial transaction $ I give it for political 
purposes solely. 

" With regard to myself, the part I have Uken 
appears on the fece of the narrative. Whatever may 
be the consequence, 1 shall make no attempt to 
withdraw myself, or avoid the fate, whatever that be« 
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which aw?iiu mc.. 1 have but*pne tbii^ tp ^j^, 
xh^t there is no cir9umstaoce \VhSh can biefiJl w, 
»Qt even exceptine'aa ignQmini|M|. 4eath/ that I 
wilj not rather undergo, th^n app5Sr as an evi4ence 
'm a court of justice, to give tesMmony jaj^jiinst a/iy 
one of the parties concerned. 

** Dublin, May 3d, 1794. ^ 

* / " Theobald Wolfe Tone." 

When my father delivered this papef» the prer^^t 
opinion, which be then shared, wa3^ that Jack^qn 
was a 8eci;et emissary employed by the British ffovglrfi- 
■ ment* It required the unfortunate man's vofuptaiy 
death to clear his character of suc)i a foul iaiputatipp. 
What riders (his transaction the more odious^ \b, 
that before his arrival in Ireland* the life of J|ck8<)n 
was <?omplet|ly in the power of the British, gpyejiv- 
mtfitj. His evil genius was already pipne$i vpQn 
him; his mission from France* his every ihpugl^t 
and his views, were known* . He was allo^ved ^ 
proceed, fiot in order to detea an exi^tina; coQspic%9y 
m Ireland, but to form pne* and thus increase U^e 
number of victim^. A mpr^ atrocious instance pf 
per(idious and gratuitous cruelty is scarcely to b^ found 
m the history pf any country but Ireland. 4 

Soon after'i^ards, the e^brts of hi^ friends^ ^^d 
the generous i4terferpnce of Arthur Wolfe, afterwarfls 
]oid Kilvvanden, und th^n a^torney^genera), efff ctf d 
ihe compromise abovementioned* I am aware m^Qv 
persons may think that my father did not show &vf' 
Apient gratitude to the Irish government, in whose 
ppv\^r he certainly was to a very dangerous degreie. 
To thi^ 1 can only replyi that he considered his dt|ty 
to his country paramount to any personal feelipg pr 
consideration ; that/Aezr tyranny grew more and m-we 
atrocious every day ; and that, everi in that extreme 
peril, he constantly re^ed to tie his ha^ds by any 
fogVgiBinent; for the future. He woujd, howey^r, 
have accepted the oifer which they made a> 6rst 
send him to the East Indies o^i of th^ reach /of 
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IBi^pean politics; perhaps they feared him even 
there, when they altered their minds. But confidine 
in the prostrate state of Ireland, they finally allowed 
him to withdraw his head like the crane in iEsop's 
fables, from the jaws of the wolf, and depart free 
and disengaged for his voluntary exile. 

The state of his affairs did not, however, allow 
him to proceed on his journey for several months. 
Daring all that time, Jackson's trial was still pending^ 
'and^he wa^ frequently threatened by the more violent 
inipmbers of the government that he should be com* 
pelled to appear, and be examined as a witness—A 
menace which he constantly spumed at. A whole 
T^ from the arrest of Jackson in April, 1794, to 
niC trial and death m Aprils 17^5^ was spent in this 
anxious suspense. 

Towards the beginning of the year I7d^^ a glimpse 
of hope and sunshine shone for an instant on the 
Irish horizon, by the momentarjF triumph of the 
Whigs, and the appointment of earl Fitz*WiI!iam to 
the vice-royalty. On this occasion, overtures were 
again made to my &ther by that party, at first to 
set up a newspaper,, and afterwards to write in sup- 
port of their administration. The (Catholic leaders, 
who felt the utility o( which he might be to them 
in such a situation, entered with eagerness into the 
idea, and- pressed the administration, whose favour 
they enjoyed, on the subject He always felt repug- 
pant to tf, and his ideas on the occasion are couched 
in the following short memorandum : — 

*; Fd>,'7y 1795.— MM. Byrne, Hamill, and Keogh, 
waited on Mr. Grattan to recommend me to the new 
administration as a person Who had done and suffered 
much in the Catholic cause. Previous to their going 
I thought it right to apprize Mr.«HamiU, the other 
two being ^already, and Mr. Keogh particularfy, 
thoroughly acquamted with the circumstances of 
such objections as I thought might arise, onGrattan's 
part, against me : first, that I was an United Irish- 

L2 
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ni4P> and probably the authprof pnpfrs offeo^beto 
the present government Iif answer to which X*'as- 
lured Kim, as the fact most triily was* that, ia that 
club, I never had any influence ; so far from \t, that 
1 lyas looked on aa a suspicious character, or, at best, 
a Catholic partisan ; ^endeavouring to make the club 
an instrument pf their epiancipation, at the sacrifice 
pf all its otlier objects ; that, sinec May, I793f I 
had never attended its meetings, or takef) any part 
in its concerns, which conduct I had adopted in eon- 
sequence of an address, carried totally against my 
judgment^ and calling oq the Catholics, immediately 

Sn the passing of their bill, to come forward ana 
emand a reform, a measure which I looked upon 
as mischievous and insidious ,*, Uiat I bad lAftr 
written but one paper on the committal of Butler 
and Bond by the secret committee ; which paper 
would be found* I did think, a very jnoderafe one ; 
and that I was, of course* not the author qf the 
papers offensive \o the present administration. The 
next probable objections which 1 thought might 
arise, was about the national guards. In answer tp 
which, I slated that during the whole of that buainew, 
as well as pf the publication, ' citizen soldiers, tp 
arms,' I was fn London, attending the Catholic 
delegates, and, of course, could not be cqneerned ; 
for which I appealed to Mr, Keogh. The third ob- 
jection was more serious, which was the part I had 
in Jackson and Rowan's business, which is fully 
detailed in other parts of my memorandums. Tha$, 
with regard to that, all 1 eould say was, that my 
conduct had been undoubtedly very uidiscreet in that 
business, but such as it was I had stated it fully to 
the late administration, who, after consideration ma- 
turely had, were not of opinion that it was such ^ 
to call for punishment f that I had positive assu- 
rances to that effect^ and even a letter written hj 
secretary Hamilton, by order of Lord We^tmorelazuf, 
guaranteeing me from all attack ; that, therefore, I 
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-d|j| hopie f ri^oAiJd fold myself^ if not bettered, t^^* , 
fta^t not iiflured by tjse l^te change in the governmeVitl * 
The rest ^ the topics of defei^e Qfi this iiead I left 
%o K^o^f with whom I had, af great length, mooted 
the whole affair a fevK days back. • * • ^. 

^ " IlanDili said, * All this was veiy fair, but wij* Z^"* 
be to understfind ihat^he^" were at liberty to state to' 
Mr Qrattan my inclination to support the .present 
jg.ovemment ? ' I said, * By np means 5 if thit w^sub ' 
to W 90| it would beconae a matter of bargaii) and 
sale, without any compliment paid to the grea^body 
whom he was to represent ; thajjl wished it s|^ould 
have no aspect to the future, but should rest on the 
merits of jnui services rendered to the Catholics/ 
At the same time, I added, he might state a dis- 
pbsition on my part towards the new administration, 
grounded on some of their measures, which had 

"* alread]^ developed themselvesi si^ch af Catholic 
^mancipation, and the nominations to tho primacy 
and provpstship. This, however, I guarded, by 
•aying ^here ^ere others, to the support pf whicl^ x 
would not be purchased by their whole jpaCroo^ge: 
such as this infamous war | any thing reflecting on 
the north of Ireland, o^r on parliamei^tary reform ; 
that,, sooner th^n lend any countenance tp audi 
measyrps, I would, if necessary, put 5Ql. in my 
pocliet, and transport myself to the farthest corner 
of the e^r^h. Subject, h9wever, to this exception, 
th^re w^re many topics, particularly all Catholic 
measures, in which t could promise, them my most 
f^rdial support; but that I t^recl (and 1 am supe 
the fact is so) that the measures I woyld object tp, 
would he, peri^^ps, the only ones whicii they'wpuln 
thank ni€ for defending- 

" Having had this ecls^ircisscment, thp deputation 
we|it off, and I write these n^emor^nduin^, waiting 
Ihe ipven^ of their application, 1 thank Gpd, with 
tb^ m^^! perfect serenity.. I have nove^ indulge4 
any idle or extravagant expectations, and, t^er^r^^ 
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^. jt is not in the power of man to disappoint mt. 
My belief 18. the application will fail, and^ if so, 
I am no worse than I was. ?># ^ 

** 1 should haye added above, in its place, that I 
told Mr. Hamill I did not wish to form any connexion 
with the present administration, because I thought 
I ^foresaw they would not^ong aetain nor deserve 

, the confidence of the people ; and I again repeated 
1 wisiied to [stand solely on the recommendation of 
the Catholic body, and not on any services rendered, 
or to be rendered, by myself." 

My' father finally refused this offer, declaring 
that he felt the highest respect for lord Fita^William's 
character; that he entertained no doubt his measures 
would always deserve support; and that he would 
support them, as an individual, as long as he ap- 
proved of them; but that he could enter into noengage-' 
ment In fact, his political principles had taken, 
from a very early period, a Ibitier flight than those 
of the Yi^ijSS. He thought their views narrow, their 
ends selfish, and their measures tending rather to 
the aggrandizement of their party than to the par- 
nanent and ^neral jB;ood of ttie country. The 
Whigs were highly irritated at this refusal ; and Mr 
Ponsonby, who expected to be appointed attomey- 

Seneral, hinted that, ** perhaps Mr. Tone would not 
nd the next attomey-geBeral so accommodating as 
the last'' On lord Fitz- William's recall in March, 
1795, nw father received a new proof of the affection 
and confidence of the Catholics, by their appointing 
him, .in this precarious situation, to accompany the 
deputation which they sent to solicit from the monarch 
the continuance of his lordship in the administration, 
and to draw the petition for this purpose, and the 
address to his lordship. On the month of April 
following, soon after his return, the trial and death 
of Jackson took place. It nobly redeeiteed his pre- 
vious erron. 
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With the vice-r<;g^ty oS lord Camden began the 
triumvirate of those three sobkv ^rls, « Camden, 
Carhampton, and Clare; who, by a series of increasing 
persecution^, succeeded at length in driving the 

Ssople to madneftSy a|iiu op^n and general insurrection, 
ut towards the b^ianing of his administration, 
my father pu(. in execi^tlon bis agreeiQeqt with the . 
government to Ifave Ireland. The^otes of tbank» 
which he rec^ive4 li#ra-the Cathoncs of Dublin, 
on resignine his appoiotsacAt as their secretary and 
swent; ana the hooours which were paid to him', 
fhere and in Belfast; his last secret inltructions to* 
AAlpiv MP the negptiation begun with JacVj$on ; and 
the ey<ep|;s which occurred between his di^parture from 
Irebpd and bis arrival in Fra^M^e; are contained in 
Cbe £olloWipg bri^f contilniation of these memoirs, 
•which ke v)rrote befoi^ ^mUifki^g in the^nUy Bajr 
McpwiUtion* • ^ 
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Benn€i, SepimtJfer S8, 1796. 
' As my time is growing shorter, I pass oyer a yeiy 
busy interval of my life, all the important events 
t>f which are detailed in. different diaries among my 
papers ; and I hasten to the period, when, in conse* 
qaence of the convictiofi of William jlckson, for 
high treason, I was obliged to quit nfy country, and 

§0 into exile in America. A snort thne heme my 
eparture, my friend Russell being in town, he and 
1 walked out tqgether to Ratnfarnham, to sec^ 
Emmet, who has a eharming villii there. He showed 
us a little study, ^ of an elliptical form, which he 
was building at tlie bottom of the lawn, and which 
he said he would cpnsecrate to our meetings, if 
ever we lived to see our cQuntry emancipatc»a. I . 
begged of him, if he intended Russell should be ^f 
the party, in siddition to the books and maps it would 

, naturally contain, to fit up a small cellaret, which 
should contain a few dozens of his best old claret 
He showed me that he had not omitted that circum- 
stance, which he acknowledged to be essential ; and 
we both rallied Russell with coasiderable success. 
I mention t^is trifling anecdote because I love the 
men, and because it seems now, at least possible, 
that we may yet meet again in Emmet's study. As 
we wtlked together into town, I''opened my plan to 
them 'both. 1 told theqi that I considered my com* 

• promise with covimment to extend no*fiirther than 
the banks of-tne*^elaware, and that the moment 
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' I lanic^, I was free to follow any planVhich might 
suggest Itself to iqe for the emancipation of my 
country ; that, undojibtedly, 1 was guilty of a great 
offence against t)ie existing government; that, in 
consequence, I waS; going into exile; and that I 
considered ' that exile as a full expiation for the 
offence; and* consequently, felt myself at nberty, 
having made' that s^crifice^ to bei^ia again ^n a fresh 
score. They bpth agreed with me m those 5>cinciples, 
^ dnd I then proc^ed^ to tell them that m]^ kittntion 
was, immeatately on my arrival in Philadelphia, 
to wait on the French minister, to detbil ,io nim« 
fully, the situation of affairs \h Ireland, to endeavour 
to obtain a recdoraidhdation to the French govern-' 
ment; and, if I succeeded so far, to leave m]^ family * 
in America, and to set off mstantly for Paris, ana 
apply, in the jiame of my country, for the assistance 
of France, to enable! us to assert our independence. 
It is fnivecessary, I beli«v6, .to «ay, that this plan 
met with the warmest apprqj^tidn and support nom 
both Russell and Emmet; we shook hands, and 
having repeated our professions of unalterable regard 
and esteem for each other, we parted ; ami this was 
the last interview which I was so happy as to hare 
with those two invaluable friends together. I re- 
member it was in a little triangular neld that this 
conversation took place; and Emmet remarked to 
^ us that it was in one exactly like it in Switzerland, 
where William Tell and' his associates planned the 
downfall of the tyranny of Austria. Tne next day 
Russell returned to Belfast. 

As 1 was determined not to appear to leave Ire- 
land clandestinely, whatever mignt be the hazard, 
I took care^ on die day of Jackson's trial, to walk 
up and down in the most public streets in Dublin ; 
and to go, contrary to my usual custom, into several . 
of the most frequented coffee houses, and to my 
bookseller's, whicn was still more frequented. In 
this last place I was teen by lord Mounljoy, who 
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g^te himself tbp paiAs to call on the atlof ney-^erd* 
the next day, and inform him thafl wad to be founds 
for that he had seen me in Archer's the day before. 
The ^ttorney-generaK gave him y how^^er, 60 thanks 
ibr his paiu^, and so the aflaSr ended ;. my obIi-« 
sation^ however, to Ims lordship, is not the less , 
for his gopd intentions. Ha^tm madd'.this sacrifice 
to appearances, I *set, wt^ all oUigeiice, .to prepare 
ibr my departure; I sold off all my^rittlS j)roperty 
of every limd, reserving only my books, ofyehichi * 
had a very^od selection of about six, htmdred 
v*olum^,' 4nd I detern^^^ned t6 take leav6 6f nobody. 
I also resolved not to call on «any ^f my fiien<fs, 
•qot even ICnox or Emmet ; ■ for as I knew the part 
I had taken in Jackson's affair had raised a violent 
cfutcryi against me, with a*very numerable and powerful 
, party, .1 resolved not to implicate any of tho3e I re- 
^rded, in the difficulties, ot my situation. S^^^iied 
ail I was of the reclitude ^f my own conditct, and 
of the purity of my rilotives, I believe I should 
have had fortitude to bear the desertion of my b6st 
friends ; but, to their honour be it spoken, I was 
not put tS so severe a, trial. I did Dot lose the 
countenance amt support of atiy one riian whom I 
eii teemed; and 1 believe that 1 secured the continuance 
of their regard by the firmness I had shown alt 
along throush this most arduous and painful trfal ; 
and especially by ray repeated declarations, that I was! * 
ready '* .- .-^ , .. w 
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tKat I would not betray him. I have said that after 
Jkckson's death I visited nobody ; but aTI my friends 
made it, I believe, a point to call on vAe; so that 
fdr the short time I remained in Dublin aftec, we 
were never art hour alone. My friends M«Cormick 
and Keogh, \^he had both interested themselves ex.- 
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tkiUklff an Mng, on mj bdnilP, an^ had l^tftn 
pnttdpaJRf fnstrann^ntal trt pas^in^ the vot^ fot 
gvaming me i^ sum of 300/. m addition to tfre arreara 
auet» mc bytfaeCathoticSy were, of cottwe, amongst 
tb« lbretik>st It was hanlly necessary^ to men of 
their foresight* and who Knew me perfectly, to 
iHienrtion my pTans; however, for greatet certainty, 
I eoDsnlted them both ; and I received, as 1 expected, 
their md9l! cordial approbation ; and they both laid 
the m09t positive mjunctions upon me to le^ve nothing 
iHMfttempted on- mj part, to force my way to France, 
atad lay oat skuatKm before the government there ; 
ohoerving, at die same time, that if I succeeded, 
tben^vtfas nothing in the power of my country to 
b68^w, to which I might hot fettly pretend. It 
h»8 often astonished me, and them alto, that the 
gtwernoient, knowing there wis a French minister 
at Philadelphia, ever suffered me to gp thither, at 
leasts without exacting some positTve assurance on my 
part that I shouM hmd ho communication wKh him, 
direct or indirect ; so it wad, however, that, either 
diBpising my efforts, or looking on themselvesr afs 
too finnfy esiabiished to dread any thine from France, 
they sumred me to depart, witnout demanding any 
satisfaction whatsoever on that topic-^ chrcnmstance 
of which I was most sincerely glad : for had I beerr 
obliged to give my parole, I should have been ex^ 
ceeotttigly distracted bietween opposite duties ; luckify, 
however, T was spared the difficulty ; for they suf- 
fefed me to depart, Without any stipulation what- 
soever. Pei^ps it would have been better for them 
iCtlaey had adheil«d to their first proposal of sending 
me out to India; but as to that, the event will de- 
tarmtne. 

Having paid at! mydiebts, and settled with eveiy 
body, I set off ftom iXiblin for Belfast on the 20tn 
Mtfy, ITgBj with my Wifc^ sister, and three children^, 
leaving, m iaaj well be supposed, my father and 
nMtheT ill' v^smeexe tfflicttort. Mywnole property 

M 
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consisted in our clothes^ m^ books, and about 7Q0i»' 
in nSoney and bills on Philadelphia. We kept out 
spirits aomirabl^r. ^ The great attention manifested 
t6 us, the conviction that we were suffering in the 
best of causes, the hurr]^ attending so great a change^ 
and perhaps a little vanity in showing ourselves su- 
perior to fortune, supported us under what waa 
certain!]^ a trial of the severest kind. But if our 
friends in Dublin were kind and affectionate, those 
in Belfast, if possible, were still more so. During 
near a month that we remained there, we were every 
day engaged by one or other ; even those who scarcely 
knew me were eager to entertain us; parties and 
excursions were planned for our amusements ; and, 
certainly the whole of our deportment and reception 
at Belfast verv little resembled those of a man who 
escaped with nis life only by miracle, and who was 
driven into exile to avoid a more disgraceful fiite. 
I remember, particularly, two days that we passed 
on the Cave nill. On the first, Russell, Neilson, 
Sunms, M^Cracken, and one or two more of us, 
on the summit of M'Art's fort, took a solemn 
obligation, which, I think I may say, I have, on 
my part, endeavoured to fulfil — never to desist in 
our efforts, until we had subverted the authority of 
England over our country, and asserted her inde* 
pendence. Another day we had the tent of the 
tirst regiment pitched m the Deer Park, and a 
company of thirty of us, including the rkmily of 
the Simms's, Neiison's, M'Cracken% and my own, 
dined and spent the day together deliciously. But 
the most j^reeable day we passed during our stay, 
and one of the most agreeable of our lives, was 
in an excursion we made with the Simms's, Neilson« 
and Russell, to Ram*8 Island, a beautiful and ro- 
mantic spot in Lough Neagh. Nothing can be 
imagined more delightful; and we agreed, in what- 
ever quarter we might find ourselves, respectively, 
to commemorate the anniversary of that day, the 
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lllh of June. At length the hour of our departure 
arrived. On the 15th June, we embarked on board 
the Cincinnatusy of Wilmington, captain James 
Robinson^ and I flatter myself we carried with us the 
Tc^ret of all who knew us. £yen some of my former * 
friends, who had lone since deserted roe, returned on .^ 
this reverse of mji fortune, struck, I believe,' with'' 
ihe steadiness with which we all looked it into the 
face. Our friends in Belfast loaded us with presents 
on our departure, and filled oi^r little cabin with sea 
stores, fresh provisions, sweetmeats, and every thine 
they could 4evise for the comfort of my wife and 
children. Never, whilst I live, will I forget, the 
a^ectionate kindness of their behaviour. , Betore mj 
oeparture, I explained to Simms, Neilson, and 
C. G. Teeliiig, my intentions with re&ard to my con- 
duct in America ; and 1 had the satisfaction to find 
it met, in all respects, with their perfect approbation ^ 
leind now I looked upon myself as competent to speak ^ 
'firfly and with confidence for the Catholics, for the 
Dissent^, .^and for the defenders of Ireland. 

We were now at sea, and at leisure to exannne 
pur situation. I had hired a state room, which was 
about eight feet by six, in which* we had fitted up 
three berths ; my wife and our ^oun^t little boV ♦ 
occupied one, my sister and my little ^irl the second, 
and our eldest boy and myself the third. It was at 
first grievously inconvenient, but necessity and custom 
by decrees reconciled us to our situation ; our^atest * 
suffering was want of good water, under which we 
Ikbouren the whole passage, and which we found it 
impossible to replace by wine, porter, or spirits, of 
which we had abundance. The captain was tolerably 
eivil, the vessel was stout, and we had good weather 
almost the whole of our voyage. But we were 300 * 
passengers on board a ship of*^ ^30 tons, and of course 
crowded to a degree not to be conceived by those who 
have not been on boaxd a passenger ship. The slaves 
who are e^rried from the coast of Africa ha^ much 
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' more room allow^ them than the uu^erabls ^migifmli 
who pass from Ireland to Amerlcf ; fpr ttie avarlo^ 
pf the captain^ in that trad^ is wch, that Ai^y ihiat: 
^ey pever cap load their vessels su#f i^tly, aai th^jr 
trouble their heads 'm general m faore ^bout -thf 

, ^commodatiou and stoivage of their p^isseoger^ tha% 
'pf ^p.Y ^tber Ivmber abo^. I lal>(Mired» «p4 ^^^^ 
iOm« success, to indrpdfj^^e soat^etai]:^ lik^ a polioe^ 
^nd a certain degree, thoi^gh ^ very iiup^foct 904^ 
pf . cleanliness amoim them. Certainly tne air.pf the 
tea roust he wonderfufly wholesome ; forj if die samf 
pumber of wretches of us had been s^u|: up in the 
same spase ^shore^ with sq much incofivenience oi 
^yery l^md about us, two thirds of us ^puld hm 

. 4ied in the time of ouf voyage. As it fras, in spil( 
of every thing, w^ w^ce tolerably beall^jj «ve los( 
{lift ope passenger, a woim^ni we b^ Aon^ N<ck 
aboard, and* the friendship of James Macdoi^neUj q( 
Pelfast, naving ^uppHed m» with a sm^U medicin# 

'fbest atui wriuen directions, \ took cm myMf thse^ 

, office of physician. I prescribed ^qd ^doiini&teretl 
apoordingty, aqd I h^A <be satis^ctiop^M> land all ' 
iny pa^ieQ^s sa^ fmd sound. As we distributed liber 
r^lly the surplus of our ^e^ stores, of whjch w^ ha4 

* l^n^t abyndaoce^ and .especially as w^ gave, froui 
tim« to tiipe, wipe ^nd porter to the sick apd i^ged» 
yte, soon becapic very popular aboard ; and I am surd 
tbere was no sacrifice to our ease or cooveni^ nee in 

* }he power of our poor fellpw passengeiip to make^ 
th^t wjB might po( have commanded. Thirty days 
pf pur voyaiBe htid nqw passed over without anyev^pt* 
fave the ordinary one§:bf seeing now a shpM of por^ 
poises^ now a shark, now a set of dolpbips, the pe^r 
cocks of tb^ sea playing about, and once of twice # 

* wM«* We h^d, moeed, been brought tp, wbeQ 
fbout a wpek at 4^, by ^be William Pitt» IpdiamaOf " 
vvhicH %y^s returning to &u-pp« with about twenty 
pther ships, un^er popvoyof tour orfiviB men of war 1 
but op ^xamiping pur p^pief^ iS^sttiiisf^ us iO |>rOr' 
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eeed. At length, about the $Othof July, soooe time 
after we had cleared the banks, of Newfoundland, 
we were stopped by^thfee British frigates ; theThetis, * 
captain lord Cochrane ; the Hussar, captain Rose ; 
and the Esperance, captain Wood, who boarded us, 
and after treating us with the greatest insolence, both 
officers and sailors, they pressed every one of our 
bands, save one, and near fifty of my unfortunate 
fellow passengers, who were most of them flying to 
America to avoid the tyranny of a b^ government 
at home, and >vho thus most unexpected^ fell under 
the severest tyraqny, one of them at leas^ which 
exists. As I was in a jacket and trowsers, one of 
the lieutenants ordered roe into the boat, as a fit 
man to serve the king ; and it was only the screams 
of my wife and sister which induced him to desist' 
It would have been a pret^r termination to my ad* 
Tcntures if I had been pressed and sent on board a 
man of war. The insolence of these tyrants, as well > 
. to myself as to my pooriellow passengers, in whose 
fate a fellowship m misiort 



ifortune had interested me, I 
have notsince forgqtten, and I never will. At length, 
after detaining us two days, during which they rum- 
aged us at least >fv{enty times^ tney suffered us to 
proceed. , , 

On the 30th July^ we made Cape Henlopen ; the 
31st we ran up the Delaware, and the 1st of August 
we landed safe at Wilmington, not one of us provi- 
dentially having been for an hour indisposed on the 
passage, nor even sea sick. Those onl^who have 
nad their wives, their childreft, and all m short that 
is dear to them, floating for seven or eight weeks*at 
the mercy of the winds and waves, can conceive tne 
transport I felt at seeing my wife and our darling 
babies ashore once agdin in health and in safety. 
We set up at the principal tavern, kept by an Irish- 
man, one captain O'Byrne O'Flynn, (I think,) for 
all the taverns in America are kept by majors ^ind 
captains, cither of militia or continentals, and in a 



£ew day« we S^a4 a^Urety rtojruiM our «tic9|gth ao^ 
^pirii9, aDd totally^ forgptteQ th^ fj9itigupa of the 

• voyage. * . 

During our stay m Wiliqingten^ we formed an acr 
quaiutaoc^ which .wa9 of some service and a great 
4^1 of pleasure to vs» wi^h a general Humpton, an 
nld ^ntinental officer. He was an Englishman^ 
bom in Yorkshire, and had been a msyo^ t^ th^ 
U^th regiment, hut, on the breaking out of the 
Americim w^, he resigned' his cpnmiission, and 
pffered hip as^rvi^es to Congress, who immediately 

^gav^ hi{n a regiment* from which he Vose by degree^ 
to hi3 present jmh. He was a beautiful, hal^ 
0|oHt old man, ^ nev seventy, perfectly thfs soldier 
mi the geDtlenvm, and he took a great liking 
*^ n|, as we did to him on oi^r pfiv^ Qn our rer 
jooval to Philadelphia, t^e found us a lodging yfith 
one of Kis acquaintance; and rendered i|U the litths 

. services and attentions that our situation as 8ti:angeis 
rec]uired> which indeed «he continued without r^ 
piissipn* dnring the wholel^f my stay in America^ 
and I doubt not equally since q^j departure. I. have 
a sincere and gratefnl sense of the kindness of this 
ivorthy veteran. • *• * 

' Imniediately on my arrival in*Philadelphia, whiph 
W9\ Ifbout the 7th or 3thof Angust, I found out my 
Qld friend and brother exile, Dr Reynolds; who 
seemed, to my very great satisfaction, very comfor)>- 
ably settled, ^rom nim I learned that Hamilt(^ 
^So^an had arrived about $ix weeks before me from 
Fr^ne^i and th^t isatlte evening we all three met. 
Jt was a lingular rencontre, and pur several escapes 
from an jgoominion^ death seemed littfe shorf; of a 
miracle. We ^omns^unicated respectively our several 
adventufes. 9inp^ our Ja^ti^intc^view, which tpo)c 
pl4e^ in the gao| of Nf wgate in Dublin, fourteen 
months beflxe. In Heynrnd^'a adventures there was 
niching very ^xtfaordinar^. Kow^^ti had been aei^ 
and ftksown into pt\m^ immfs4iatfly on }ii9 laiMltitf 
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llflttt fioift whence he wm reacned.bf the io*' 
lerfer^eeof a young man named Sullivan^ an Irish-. 
tnan» in the service of tie Republic, and sent on to 
>, Buris to the Coipmitt^ of Public SafH3r, l^ JVtmr 
} d^la Marnet the deputy on mission. On his arrivaly 
be was'sei^ with a most dangerous fever, from 
which he narrowly escaped with his life ; when he« 
lecovered, as well as daring his iUness, he was rnVm- 
tained by ihe French government; he iniYe in some 
memorials on the state of Ireland, and began, from 
the reception he -met with, to conceive some hopes 
of svccesfif but immediately after, dbme on the 
fiuno^s 9th Thermidor, the down&ll of Robespierre, 
and the dissolution of the Committee of Public Safety. 
Th^ total i^ange which this produced in the polities 
iof France, and the ^attention of every m^n being 
Ofscvqned by his own immediate personal safety, wefe 
the cause tiiat Rowan and his plans were forgotten 
in the confusion. After remaining, therefore, several 
months, and seeing no Ukelihpod of bringing matters 
f o anjy favourable issue, he yielded to the soKcitude 
of bis family and friends, and embarked at Havre 
lor ]^iIew York, where he arrived about the middle of 
June, 17Q5, after a tedious passage of eleven weeks. 
It is unnecessary to detail again my adventures, 
which I related to them at full lengjth, as well as 
eve^ thing relating tp the stat^f politics in Ireland, 
about which, it may well be supposed, their cuHosirv 
imd anxiety were extreme. I tnen proceeded to teu 
them ray design^, and lllat 1 intended waiting the 
ne%,t day on the French minister, with such creden- 
tials as I had brought with me, which were the two 
rotes of thanks of the Catholics, and my certificate 
of admission into the Belfast v(dunteer8> engrttased 
tm vellum, and signed by the chairaMm and secre- 
Ume$i and> I added, that I would refer to them both 
for ifij credibility, in case the minister had any doubts, 
^wan ofiTered to come with me« and introduce me 
to the iQioisler, citisen Adet» whom he had known 
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in Far is;, but 1 observed to him, that at diere were 
£ngHsh agents without number in Philadelphia, he 
.Wis m^st probably watcfaOT,^ and, consequently, hit 
being seen to go with me to Adet, might materiiflly|' 
prejudice hit interests in Ireland. I, therefore, de- 
dined his offer, but I requested of him a letter of 
introduction, which he gave me accordingly, and the 
next day 1 waited on the minister, who received roe 
▼eiy politely. He spoke English very imperfectly, 
ana 1 French a great deal worse ; however, we made 
a shift to understand one another ; he read my cer- 
tificates and Rowan's letter, and he begged me to 
throw on paper, in the form of a memoriair all I had 
to communicate oh the subject of Ireland. -This I 
accordingly did in the course of two o^ three days, 
though *with great difficulty,, on account of tbe^ 
bnmmg heat of the climate, so different from what 
1 had been used to, the thermometer varying between 
ninety and ninety-seven. At length, however, I , 
finished my memorial, such as it was, and brought 
it to Adet, and I offered him, at the same time, if 
he' thowht it would forward the business, to embark 
in the first vessel whiclji sailed for France ; but the 
minister, for some reason, seemed not much to desire 
this, and he eluded my ofier by reminding me of the 
^eat risk I ran, as the British stopped and carried 
into their ports indiscriminately, all American vessels 
bound for France ; he assured me, however, I might 
rely on my memorial bein^ transmitted to the French 
government, and backed with his strongest recom- 
mendations ; and he also promised to write particu- 
lady to procure the enlaigement of mj brother Mat- 
thew, wno was then in prison at Guise ; 'all which 
1 have since found he faitnfuliy performed. 

I had nowiKscharged my conscience as to my duty 
to my country ; and it was with the sincerest and 
deepest contristation of mind that I saw this, my 
last effort, likeW to be of so little effect. It was 
barely po^nble, W I did not much eitpeci that the 
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JPrejQ^li AQycmment mighx Ul^e notice of mf Vfktm^ 
rial* and if they dicl^nonky therte was ^n end ofaill pfiy 
^ope^ 1 how peg^ ^ endeavour to bend my Daif^l 
to my sit\iatioa, but to no purpose. I, moved my 
family^ first tp Westchester;, and then t% Downioi^ 
tow»» b^thin d^estatexif {Pennsylvania, about thurly 
. jniles from Philadelphia, ^ni I pegan to look ajbout 
ior a small oJantatKoni sucb » might suit the shattered 
^tate of m^ nnances, on 'which ttiQ enormous expense 
of living in Philadelphia, thre^^times 9J 'dear as at 
Paris, •r even London, was beginning to make -a 
sensible inroad. While they remained were, in the 
^tgt^bourbood of our friend ^^eral HuQipton, whose 

^ ' kindness and attention conUnued unabated, I made , 

diyfrs excursionsL, on foot and in the stage-wagons, 
#in quest qf a farm. The situation of Prmceton, in 

f New Jersey, struck me, for a variety of reasons, and 
I de^rjnined, if possible, to settle in that nei^« 

^ nourhoon. I accordin^y agreed with a Dutch farmer 
for a ptlantation pf one hundred acres, with a sma^l 
ivpodea house, which would have suited me well 
epo^eh^ for which I was to pay 750/. of (hat currency; 
bi^ttbe felloW was too covetous, and after all wai, 
1 thppght, jinisV^y he. retracted, and wanted to 
sprewmore bu^ of me, on which I br6ke off the 
treaty b^ a rage, and he began to repent, but I w^s 
obstinate. At length I agreed with a captain Leonard 
Ibr a plantation of 180 acres, beautifully situated 
within two miles of Princeton, and half of it undf r 
^jnaber. I was tp pay 1,180/. currency, and I believe 
. it ^as worth the money. I moved, m conseauepce* 
my fiiipiiy to Princeton, where Iliired a small house 
for the winter, which 1 furnished frugally and decently. 
I fitted up my study, and began to tynk my lot was 
cast to be an American farmer. 

In iliis %|me of mind I continued for some time, 
^waiting forthe Wyer who fvaS employe^ to draiv** 
* the deeds, and ejm^cting next spAg to remove to 
fPy PHveh^e, and to b^in ^rmin^ at las^ whpn 
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one ^ay I was roused from mvletha] ^ 
of letiers from Keogh, Russell, and the two Sirams's» 
wherein, after professions of the wannest and sin- 
cerest regar^, tne^ proceeded to acquaint me that the 
state of the pubfic mind in Ireland was advancing 
to republicanism faster dian even I could believe ; 
and they pressed me, in the strongest manner, to 

* fulfil the engagement I had made with them at my 
departure, and to^move heaven and earth to force 
my way to the French government, in order to sup- * 
plicate their assistance. W illiam Simms, at the end of 

a most friendly and affectionate letter, desired me to 
draw upon -him for 900/. sterling, and that my bi}l. , 
, -should oe punctually paid -, an offer, at the liberality 

• of which, well as 1 knew the man, I confess 1 viraa 
surprised. I immediately handed «th e letters to mr 
wife and sister, and desired their opinion, which I * 
foresaw would be that I should immediateja^ if pot- ^ 
|ible, set out for France. My wife especially, whose 
courage, and whose zeal for my honour and interests 
were not in the least abated by alt her past sufferings, 
supplicated me to let no consideratioii of her or our 

' children stand, for a moment, in theVay of my en« 
gagements to our friends, and my tluty to m}r country; 
adding, tKat she would answer tor our &mily durii^ 
•tny absence $ and that the same Providence which 
had so often, as it were, miraculously preserved us, 
would, she was confident, not Tlesert us now. My 
sister joined her in those intreaties, and it may well be 
supposed th&t I reauired no great supplication to in- 
duce me to mak^ one more attempt in a cause to 
which I had been so long devoted. 1 #t off, ac- 
cordingly, the next morning (it being this tihie about 
the end of November) for Philadelphia, and went, 
immediately on my arrival, to Adet, to whom I 

^ showed the letters I had just received ; Mud I referred 
him to Rowaiu Who was then in town, for thtr, 
charac^r 9f th Arriters. 1 had the satisfaction, con- 
itraiy u> my expectations, to find Adet as-%fcHing to 
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ibrwatd und assbt iqy deslga now, as he seemed* to 
'me at least, lukewarm, when I saw him hefore, in 
August. 'He told me, immediately, that he would 
give me letters to the French government, recom- 
mending me in the strongest manner, and also, money 
to bear my expenses, if necessary. 1 thanked him most 
sincerely for the letters, but I declined accepting 
any pecuniary assistance. Having thus far surmounted 
my difficulties, I wrote for my brother Arthur, who . 
was at Princeton, to come to me immediately^ and 
1 fitted him out with all expedition for sea. Having 
entrusted him with my determination of sailing for 
France in the first vessel, I ordered him to com- 
municate this, immediately on his arrival in Ireland, 
to Neilson, Simms, and Kussell, in Bel&st ; and to 
Keogh and M*Cormick only, in Dublin. To every 
one else, including, especially, my father and mother, 
I desired him to say that I had purchased, and was 
settled upon my term, near Princeton. Having 
fully instructed hmi, I put him on board the Susanna, 
captain Baird, bound for Belfast, and on the 10th 
ofT>ecember, 1795, he sailed from Philadelphia, and 
I [presume he arrived safe ; but, as^et, I have had 
no opportunity of hearing of him. Having dispatched 
him, I settled all my af&irs as speedily as possible. 
I drew on Simms for 200/., agreeable to Kis letter, 
150/. sterling of which I devoted to my voyage j my 
friend Reynolds procured me Louis d'ors at the 
bank for *100L sterling worth of silver. I converted 
the remainder of my little property into bank stock, 
and having signed a eeneral power of attpmey to 
my wife, 1 waited finely on Adet, who gave me a 
letter in cypher, directed to the Comiii de SakUpiMc, 
the only credential which I intended to brin^ with 
me to France. I spent one day in Philadelphia with . . 
Reynolds, Rowan, and my old friend and fellow- 
sunerer James Napper Tandy, whoj^. after along con- 
cealment and many adventures, was recently ^ved , 
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frtHn* Hamburg; an4, atl^i^^ oni^ta^^<e^« 
htr, ^ nighty 1 arrkred a^ PtrincMoir, whUhtr Ro#atft 
aecompafited me> bringing with m^ a few preiietft$ 
form J wife, sister, and our dear fittle babies. Tftiit 
night we supfied together m high spirits ; and R^owau- 
rethring immediateFy after» my- wife, siirter^ iM 1\ 
sat togetb^r tilt very late^ engaged hi that kin^i^ 
animated and enthusiastie conversation wh$ch out 
characters, and tfie nature of the ehterprtsc I- ^aa- 
embarked in, may be supposed to give rise ta. The 
courage and firmness of the women supported me, 
and them too, beyond my expectations; we had 
neither tears nor lamentations, but, on the contrary, 
the mdst ardent hope, and the m«8t st^dy resolution. 
At length, at four the next morning, I embraced 
them both for the last time, and we parted with a 
steadiness which astonished me. On the t6th De- 
cember I arrived in New York, and took my passage 
on board the ship Jersey, captain Geoige Batons. 
I remained in New York for ten days> during which 
time I wrote conunualty to my family ', and a day or 
two before my departure I received a lietter from my 
wife informing #e that she was with child', a cir- 
cumstance which she had concealed so far, I am 
sure, lest it might hare had some influence on my 
determination. On the Ist January, 1796, I sailed 
from Sandy Hook, with nine fellow passengers,^ all 
French, bound for Havre de Grace. Our voyage lasted 
exactly one month, during the most part of which 
we had heavy blowing weather; five times we had 
such gales of^wind as obliged u» to ile tmder a close 
reefed mizen stay-sail ; however, our ship was stout. 
We had plenty of provbions, wine, brandy, and, 
especially, what I tnought more of, remembering 
my last voyage, excellent watery so that I had nH 
reason to complain of my passage. We did not meet 
a single vessel of fbrce, cither French or £nghsh ; 
we (mssed three or four Americap> b^tmd mostly. 
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like ourselves, to Fomce. Oo th« fJtVvit were in 
Mpndings, at eiehty-five fathoms ; on the 28th we 
made the Lizard; and at length, on the Ist of 
February, we' laaded ia safety at Hftvre de Grace, 
having met with not th^ smaltest accident during our 
Toya^. My adventures, ftonxfhis datCt ^are fully 
detailed in the diary* whielv * have kepi ^fgaiwtlj 
•inc^ my arrival in rrAnct, m % 
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EXTRACTS* 

IMMI 

THE JOURNALS 
THEO^ALD^WOLFB TONE, 

DURING HIS MISSION IN FRANCE. 

OOimUtllia HH MBGOnATIOMB WITH TBI PUNCH a WlMIMM Il^ 
III PABIB* 1796. * -^ ^ 

« ^* 

February 2t 1796. — landed at€Iavr€ de Grace.* 
vesterdavy aftir a roi%h winter passage from New 
York of thirty-one dajis. •> 

February 6. — ^It b very singular, but I have had 
several occasions already to observe, that there is 
more difBculty in passingf' silver than paper. I have 
seen money refused v^here assignats have been taken 
currently. This is a phenomenon I cannot under- 
stanlty especially when the depreciation is considered. 
The republican silver is received with great suspicion. 
People have got it into their heads that it is aululte- 
rated ; but, even so, surely it is worth, intrinsically, 
more than a bit of paper. So il^is, however, that 
assignats are more cuuKnt The comedie again. 
The Marseilloise hymn^Rmg every night, and ^e 
verse, t^'Treqiblez Tyrans," always received with 
applause. 

February 7> Sunday, — I was curious taobserve how 
tfafs day woidd be kept in France. I believe noftody 

* These extracts are chiefly c^fined to detiUs of the 
intercoone of the author with the French aathoritiei, in 
reference to the propoied invasion of Ireland, beiDg selected 
liom a voloniinous mass of flippant and iminterestiog matter* 
only caknlated to meet the eye of Mrs. Tone, to whom it 
W9» •ddTt9§^*'^Ed» of Autobiography. f 

J ' 
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vvtnrked; the sbops were half open, half shut, ai I 
have seen them on holidays in other countries ; every i 
body walking the streets* A vessel from Boston was 
wrecked last night within twenty yards of the battn^ 
and an unfortunate French woman lost, with two 
little children.. She had fled to America early in the 
Revolution, and was now returning to her 'husband 
on the restoration of tranquillity. God Ahnighty 
help himi she might have been saved alone, but 
preferred to perish with her infants : it is too horrible 
«fO think of. 

February IJ.^-Paris.— Stop at the Hotel des Stran- 
gers, Rue Vivienne, a mafftiiiicent bouse, but, 1 
foresee, as dear as th^ devil ; my apartment in the 

. third story very handsomely furnished, &c. for fifty 
francs per month, and so on in proportjon for a 
shorter time ; much cheaper than the Adelpht and 
other hotels in London ; but 1 will not stay here 
for all that — 1 must get into private lodgings. 

Fdruary 13. — C&ptain Sisson, with whom we- tra- 
velled up, called tf^ breakfast. Settled our account 
of expenses. Council of war with D'Aufcourt.— 
Agree to keep close fbs^ day or two, until we get 
French clothes made, and then pay my first visit to 
Monroe, (the ^American ambassador,/ and deliver my 
letters. Iii the mean time to make inquiries* 

^ February lb. — ^Wertt to Monroe's, the ambassador, 
aod.delivered in my passport and lettiers. R<^ceived 
very politely by Monroe, whot inquired a great deal 
into ihe state of the public mind m America, which 
I andvered as well as 1 could, and in a manner to 
satisfy him bretty well Is to my own sentiments. 1 
Ttiqulred of nim where I was to deliver mydespatches. 
He informed me, at the minister for foreign affairs, 
aq^ gave* me his address. I then rose and told him 
that when he j|iad read B *s letter, (which was 

» in cypher*) he would, I hope, ^nd me excused in 
taking the)^berly to call afain, He answered, he 

. i%'i%l(1 6e happy at aU times to see me $ and af«er^he 
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h«ifi ioquiivd ftlmt HwiHlt^ Rowan^ hpw he Uk«d 
Aaieric^» &c,» 1 took^nw leftVQ, and returned to hU 
4X$ee for my f>as9pQrt. ' Th« secfetary smoked we fpr 
^au Irishman directly. A ia bon$^ heure, WeiH at 
tbree o'clock to the minister for foreign affairs, R^e 
du Bacq^ 471. Delivered my passport, and inquired 
fm some one who spoke En^isb. Introduced iixi- 
mediately to the chef da bjareau* Lamace^ a man of 
an exoeedinslv f)lain appearance. I ^otned avy 
lettei^ aiid toid him | wished £br au' opportuaitry to 
deUver it into the m mister's hand^ H<^ asked xb^, 
^'W^d it not do if he took chatgt of it." X an- 
swered, ^e undoubtedly knew the official form besf ; 
but if it was not irreguUr, X dbould consider my- 
•elf much oblised, by being allowed to deliver it m 
pecson. ^ He then brought mfi into a magnificent 
>aatiohaihbery where a .general offices and another 
parson were writing, 9^, after a, £ew minu^s delay, 
I was introduced to ihe minister, Charles dt la Croi|c, 
and delivered my kttcar, which he opened; and 
^semg it in cypher,' he todd miu in French, he was 
4i»u^ obliged to me for the trojuole I had taken^ and 
that the secretary wodjd gjye me a /ecaiptg acknow- 
Xedgijai( the delivery. I then made my bow and «e- 
tire4 with the^cretary^ the fl»inister''seeing us to tlie 
»door. • 

F^jfum^ 17- — ^Went'vat one o'clock to the miasterJit 
.^reau for m passpopt, who received me venr po- 
litely. H^ told me, A in French* that he had had 
the letter X brought de^phered, dnd laid i^^ntly 
befi»re the directoire execi^ti4 who coQsldMd tl|e 
conteats as of the greateaf importance; that their ^ 
iptentio98 weve, that X should go immediately tdia ' 
gentkmao, whom he would give, me a letter to > and, 
a& he spoke both languages perfectly and was cofifi- "^ 
dential, that I should explam mwlf to him with- 
out reserve; diathisnamavfaaMadgett. Xans^wreredr 
that JL knbw him by reputation, apd h^ a letter pt 
inlisoduciian to hi«9t ibut4id not consider «iyi4f at 
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ni^erty to make in}r»«1f known toan,^ person without 
hi^approbation. He answered thsrt I might com- 
miinicate with Madgett, without 4he least n^trre ; 
sat d^wn and wrote a note to^im, which he gave 
me; 1 then took iny leave, tfte liiinister seeing me 

' to the door. Set off for Mad^tt's and delivered my 
letter. Madgett delighted to see me; tells me he 
has the greM^t expectation our business will l^e tak^n 
up in the most serious manner ; that the attention of 
the Fropeh gpvernment is now turned to Ireland, 
and tifat the stability and form it had assuhied, eeTve 
him the strongest nopcs^ of success;* that he had 
written to Hamilton ^owan^ aboyt a month since, 
to request T mi^t ^maover instaiftly,- ill order to 
confer With the Frei\ch goaremment, and tleiermine 
on the necessary arrangements; and that -he had 
done this by oraer of the French executive. He 
then asked' me had d brought any papers or cre- 
dentials ; I answered that I only broudit the letter 
«f Adet to the executive, and one to the American 
ambassador ; that I had destroyed a few others on 
the passage, including one from Mr Rowan to him* 
self, as we were chased by a Bermudian; that as to 
credentials, the only ones I had, or that Use nature 
•of the case would di^mit, I Had ^owtt to Adet on 
my first arrival in Philadelphia, in August last. Thit 
these were the vote of .thanks of the general com- 
inittee of the Catholics of laeland, for^my services, 
as their agent, si^ed by Mr Edward Byrne and the 
two secretaries, Richard M'Cormtck and John Sweet- 
man, and €lated in April, 1793. A second vote of' 
thanks from the Catholics of' Dublin, s%ned by^he 

« chairman and secretary; and the resolution of the 
Belfast regiment of vcMOAteers, electing me' an-^ ho- 
norary member, in testimony of their confidence, and 
tttnea by the officers of the regiment. Thesi 1 had 
offered to Adet to bring with me to Fran A^ but he 
eitd it was sufficient that I satisfied him, and, as 
<they wem large papers, it would lue running an uil^ 
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iMeemiy risk o^ &covm*ii case We weie Uopjpod 
b^'fidtuh cruizers* Taat he would sati^y^tbe 
freooh executivt^ aad diat tbe fewer papers of any 
kind I carried tbe Setter ; and codsequenily* that I 
had b'ronght ODljr'thoSe I nientiooed. . Madgelt thea 
aaid Ahat was eooiiffh, especially as he had the news<* ^' 
papers coatainiog me' resolutions I mentioned; and 
tMat the Freich executive were already fpUy apprised 
who I was. He then added, that we should have 
len sail of the line, any f uantity oT arms that weie 
wantedp/ind such 'money as was indispensable ; but 
that .this last wa» tb be used dis^rd^tly, as t)ie dt- 
Wjuads figtr it on all quarters were so nulbeious a»d 

i%&pM»y 18'.— fireakfatf at Madgett's. Xon^ ac- 
oounivOt^ 'nay part, .of the stat^of Ii^and when I left 
it/ which wiU oe found: sUbytaiiltiaUy in such memoivs 
4S X may prepare. Afadgett as^uresme a^n that the 
.g|0¥emmeat here have their attention turned most se- 
fionsly to Irish affiucs ; that they feel that unless they 
«an separate IrelaJad from England, the latter is invu(* 
^esable { that they are willing to conclude a treaty 
ofl^sive and defensixre with Ireland, a^ a treaty of * 
oomoieroe on a footinjBf of reoiprocal advantage ; that 
they Ivill du|^y ten s&il of the Mne, arms* aadmonfy, 
as i|e .told me yesterday; and tha( that the¥ were 4- 
leady snaking airaogements in Spain and £(pUand for * 
that purpose. He asJied me, dijd 1 Ithink any thii^ 
would be jtone in Ireland by her spontaneous efforts. ' 
1 told him, most certainly not ; that if a landing wene 
« onoe effected, ever^ thi^ would follow instaatl^9 .but 
th^t ibpit was indispensable; and I bqg^ him t0 

• state tlMs as my ojuni^n, to such persons m poi^er av 

* lie mjjght eooNMnicate ws^ ; that if 20,000 &wch 
-were in IieiaiMi^ we should in a month have aa army 
of oh^ two, or, if necessary, 300^000 men, but th%t 
ihepmnti^ufipm was indispensable. I then mcfttioned 
the necessity of having a man of Kputatioaat the 
JMpd of the fficDji^ loms, and mentioned Vifihp§» j 
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or iom^BUk, both of wbotn are well ktiown by cha- 
meter in Ireland. IJe told me there was a kiffd of 
cooloess between the executive and Pichegru» (this I 
•uspeeted befoFeO '1>ut that> if the measures were 
adopted^ he might still be the gAieral ; adding tKat4ie 
«ras a man of more talents than Jourdan. I an&w^red, 
'' either would do." He then desired me to prepare 
a nieDaK>rial in form for tlie French executive as soon 
as poasibl^y which he would translate and have de- 
livered in wilhout delaf* 

Fdmmry 18> 19, 90.-^ At work m the morning at 

twf memorial. 'Call on Madgett once a day |o coofer 

tytth hijaa.^ He says there will be sent /person to 

. Iceland imnreaiatel^^ with whom I shall have, a cod- 

icsrence ; and that it would be desiiable he Ahou|^ 

. ^ bring back an appointment of minister f^enipotenttasy 

for me, la order to conclude an alliance offensive and 

defensive with the republic ; in which case I should 

-be adcnowledged as such by the French government. 

Certainly noting could be more flattering to nae; 

liowever, 1 answered that such an appdhtment could 

^ not be had, without communicating with %o many 

< /persons as might' endanger the betraying of the ciscret 

<to the Irish government.; that I only desiredneredtt 

.with lihe direoKnre executif, so far as ttiey should find 

<ny assertions suDDorted by indisputable facts; that 

•^ iolbliyation I Drought was the essential part ; and 

^he credential, tbot^h highly gratifying to my private 

* ^linga, would be, in fact, buPmatter of form. That 

iMrhen a goverrnnenf was fori6e44in^ Ireland, it would 

h% lime ^ough to talk of embassies; and* then, if my 

jommify thougnt me worthy, I should be due hagpiest 

Md proudest man living to accept the office of aau- 

tessador Irom Ireland. So th^» was an end to my 

appointment. I must wait till the war at least is coin- 

tnenced, if ever it commences, or nerhaps vntil it is 

0v«r, if 1 am not knocked on the head in the mean 

litene. I should like yery well to be the first Irish am*- 

hMMdcH- w and if I succeed hi my present business, I 
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think t will have some claim to the office. Mad^tt 
says* if we succeed, it is part of the plan, but I believe 
he means his own plan, todemand Jamaica for Ireland, 
by way of indemnity. I wish weliad Ireland without . 
Jamaica* ^ 

Febhiarif 92. — ^Finished my memorial, and delivered 
a fair coDy,^igned, to Maagett for the minister of 
foreign retaUons. Madgett'in the horrors. He teHs 
me he has had a discourse yesterday for' two hours 
with the minister, and that the succours he expected 
will fall very short of what he thought. That the ma- 
rioe of France is in such a state that^govejtiment will 
not hazard a large fleet ; and, conseqjieiitly, that we 
must be content to steal a march. That they will 

Sive 2000 of their best troops, and arms for 20,000 ; 
bat they cannot spare Pictiegru nor Jourdan ; that. . 
they will give any quantity of artillery; and, I think 
he added, what money might be necessary. He also 
said they would first send proper persons among the 
Irish pnson^rs of war, to sound them, and exchange 
them on tfte first opportunity. To all this, at 
which 1 am not disappointed, I answered, that iM ^ 
to !^000 men, they might as well send twenty. That ' 
xvithvegard to myself, I would go if they would send 
6ut a corporal's guard; but that ray opinion war, 
that 5000 was as little as could be landed with any 
prospect of success, and that that number w<^ld leave 
the matter doubtful. *J hid him then remember, that 
my plan was built on^be supposition of a fywerfiil 
support in the first instance ; that I had particularly 
speieified so in my memorial ; and begged him toap 
''priza the minister that my opinion waa so. That ne-' 
vertbeley, with 5000 men, the business mieht hjti 
attempted, and I did believe would succeed; but 
that, m that case, we must fight hard for it ; that 
though I was satisfied how the militia and army 
would act in case of a powerfol invasion, 1 could 
not ventifpe to^say what mi^ht be their conduct under 
tb|r circumstances he mentioned; that, if tkey stood 
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bjr Quk gKHreQuoeol, whicb it was posaible tliey 
inigtii, we ahoukl have hot work of it; that» <tf 
6000 men weare sent, they should be the very flower 
. of the French troi^ia* and a considerable proportion 
of them artillery men* with the best general they 
eoold apare. fie* iiatemipted me to a»k who was 
known m Irelaad aftes Picfaegm and Xeurdan. I 

' aiV»«ie»td, Hoche, especially since his affair at Qui- 
beron. He said he was sure we might have Hoche. 

I I also imentkkDed, that if they sent but 5000 men, 
.they should send a^gieaier quantity of arms; as Hi 
tnat-case we could not command, at once, all the 
' aftas of the nation,^ we should if thev w^re able 
to send £0,000, or eitn 15,000. I added, that as to 
the {Mcisoners of war, my advica was to send proper 
l^ersons among them, bdl^n^lo part with a man of 
€heni> until the landing waf eiected^ and thy ex- 
change them. as last as pMss^le. He promised to 
jrcpresent aU ihis> and that^^ hoped we would get 
^000 men at least, and a great^jr quantity of arms. 
We then parted. O good God, good God! what 
wottkl I gtre toHiight that we w^re taafely landed, 
and eneamped on the Cave Hill. If we can find o«r« 
way -so £ir, I think we shall puaale John Bull to 
work us out. Surely we can do as much as the 
Ghouans or peopTe ot La Vendee. 

Ikbrwmf 23. — -A busy day. Called on Mads^ in 
Older to icaplain to him that all 1 had said relative 
to the support to be eQ(pe#ed from the. people in Ire- 
la|»d» aflid the> conduct of the amy, was on the sujp- 
posiiiwi of a eonsider^le fbece being landed in the 
fifist ^ifkBtanee. This I had pressed upon ham yester- 
day, Jbut I (dumot make it too clear for my own 
cmlit. * My theory, in three^words, is this : with 
S^^OO men there would ^e no possibility '<^ ve- 
stmnee for an hour, and we should begin by the 
capital j with 5000 1 would have no doubt of 
iiiaefn^ but then we should eu»ect some <fightin^, 
«iid. we fhviild <faflgia ^aear BeUast; with 8000 I 
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think the business utterly «iespenite$ for, lei thein 
Jaiul where they wouM, they would be uttecly de- 
feated before any one could join them* or, in h/d, 
before the bulk of the people eould know that they 
were come. This would be a mere Quiberon busi- 
ness in Ireland, and would operate but as a snare for 
the- lives of my brave and unlbrtunate countrymen ; 
- to whose destruction I do not wish, God knows, to 
be accessory. 

Fehtuny 24» — ^Went at twelve o'clock, in a fright, 
to the Luxembourg; conning s))eeche8 in execrable 
French all the way. What shall I say to Camot? 
Well, *' whatsoever the Lordpytteth into my niouih, 
that surely shall I utter.** Pfocked up a spirit as I 
drew near the p^ac^ and mounted the stairs like a 
lion. Went into the Srsfe>bureau that I found open, 
and^demanded at on6e to seeCamot. Thederks 
stared a little, but I repeated my demand with a co«- 
fage truly heroic ; on ^ich tiiey instantly submitted, 
and sent a person to conduct me. This happened |p 
be his day for giving audience, which each member 
of the executive directory does m his turn. Introdaccd 
by my guide into the anti-chamber, which was filled 
with people ; the officers of state, all in their new 
costume. Write a line in English, and deliver it to 
one of the huissiers, stating that a stranger just arrived 
from America wished to speak to citizen Camot on 
an a&ir of consequence. H^ brought me an aosver 
in two minutes, that 1 shqiild have an audience, ^he 
folding doors were now thrown open, a bell beinglpfe- ' 
Tiously rung to give notice io the people, |hat all 
who had business might present tnemselves; and 
citizen Camot appeared, in the peiU costi^me of 
white sadn with crijnson robe, richly embfoideved. 
It is very el^nt, and resembles almost exactly the 
drap»eries of^andyk. He went round the mom 
receiving papers and answering those who addiessad 
him. 1 tokl my friend the huissier, in marveUcws 
French, that my business was too im|ioftant to^be 
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tfansaeted there, and that I would letuf^on another 
^ day, when it would not be Camot's turn to give audi- 
enoe, and when I should hope to find him at leisure. 
Heteentionod (bis loCaraot, who ordered me instantly 
to be shown into an inner apartment/and that he 
would see me as soon as the audience was over. 
Thai I thought looked well, ihd began accordingly 
to con my speech again. » In the^ apartment were 
five or six personages, who beln|, like myself, of 

feat dbtinction, were admitted to a private audience, 
allowed them all precedence, as I wished to have 
my will of Camot; and whUe the/'were in their 
turns speakipff witt^ Jiim, I could not help reflecting 
how often I *nad wished for the opportunity I then 
ec^yed ; what schemes I had laidiLwhat hazards I . 
had run ; wAen I looked lorfnd and saw myself ac- 
J^tually in the cabinet of «the executive directory, vis- ■ 
»-via citizen Camot, the organizer of victory, I could 
hardly believe^my own sen^^, and felt as if it were 
Ul a dream. However, I was not in the least dop 
gree discdtacerted, and when I presented myself, 
after^the rest were dismissed, I l^a all my faculties, 
nich as they were, as well at my command as on 
Sfy occasion in my life. Why do I mention these 
trifline circumstances ? It is because they will not 
be trifling in her eyes for whom they were written.' 
I becan th^ discourse by saying, in horrible French, 
that 1 had be^n informed he spoke English. A little 
8ir» J>nt I pierceive you speak French, and if you 
pleas^ we wdl converse in that language. I answered 
still Ih my jargon, that if he could have the patience 
to endure nm I* would endeavour, and only prayed 
him t^ stop me whenever I did not make myself 
understood. I then told him that 1 was an Irishman ; 
that I had been secretary and agent to the Catholics • 
of that country, who were about 3,000,000 of people ; • 
that I was also in perfect possession of the senti- 
ments of the ftissenters, who. were ^t least 900,000, 
and that I wished to coinrounicate with him on the v 
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actual state pT IreliiTid. H« stopped me hore to ex- 
press a doabt as to the numbers being so great as 1 ^ 
represented . I answered b calculation had been made 
within these few yearF> grounded oft |he nnmfier 
of houses; wlirch was ascertained for purposes of 
rerenne ; that, by that calculation', the- peeple^ of 
Ireland amounteo to ^1^100,000, and it was acknow- 
ledged to be considerably under the truth. He 
seemed a little suiftriled at this, and I proceeded to 
state, that the sentiments of all those people wera 
unanimous in favour of France, and eager to throw 
off the yoke of Kngland. He asked me then *' what 
thej^ wanted." I said, '^An ^ed force in the 
commencement, for ajEM»n/ d'apjnd, untlT they could 
o%anize themsel^s, and undoubtedly a supply of 
arms and some money.^ I added that I Tiad already 
delivered in a memorial on thfe subject to the minister * 
of foreign relations ; and that I was preparhig another, 
which would explain to bifti, in detail, ail that 1 knew 
OK the subject, better than I cotdd in conversation. *^ 
He then said, ** We shall see those memories.*' 

* The organize!^ of victory proceeded to ask me, ** Were 
uiere not some strong places in Ireland f I aiK 
swered I knew of none, but some works to defend 
the harbour of Cork, He stopped me here, saying. 
<^Ay Cork! but may it not be necessary to land 
there?" By which 1 had perceived he'l^aRd been 
organmng a little already in his own ruimd. I ain« 
swered, t thought not. That if a landing in^orct 
yftrt attempted, it wrould be better near the caj>itai( 
for obvious reasons ; if with a small army,, it sh&uld 
be in the* north, rather than the scJiitMf Ireland, 
for r^sons whicl) he would find in my memAiiata. 
He th^tt asked me, " Might there not be some danger 
or delay in a longer navigation ? '* I answered, it 

9 wottVI not make a difference of two days, which 
was nothine in comparison of the advantages. I then 
toW him that I .came to France by aireetion an4 
comcurrsnce of the men> who (and IrttcT*! waa at a 
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|()ss for ,9 French word, with ^hich, seeing my cn^ 

tiarrassoientji he suppliul me«) pdded the tvvo great 

faitiea I had meoiioned* This satisfied me clearltf 

t)ia( he attended. to and :tuit|er9tqod <iie» i addocC 

^hat Jl bad presented my^lf iti August last, in PhUat 

•aelphta, to citizen A^!» f^ ddiv^ired to him such 

^qr^Btials as^ ^ had with m^ ; that h^ dld-i^ot alf 

diat jttBctttre think it advisahle for me to coqie in 

penon* y^nxt ofFered to transmit a memorial which J( 

accoidjngly. delivered to him. Tliat a^^utthf en4 

«.r NoVc^moer last,. I received letters irom my friend^ 

in Ireland,. i;epeatipg their instructioos in the strpngesi 

i^nner;, tW 1 should, if^poss^ble^ force my waj^ 

Co France^, .and lay the situation of Irelarnl heforq 

lif ^yemEpfefit. That in cons^nence, I had agaii\ 

vn^ted pn ci^zen Aaety vvno seempd eager. to assiM 

me^ and offered me a letter to the directoireexecuttC. 

vfjo^ch 1 acce()ited with g^titude-. That I ^led from 

4^i^erica ifi'tbe very Qrst.vessel, 4md was.arritjed about. 

« fortnight. T*hat I ha:^ delivered jny letter to the 

miniater for foreign affairs, who h^ ordered mc tot 

captain rayselt without reserve^ to catixeo Jdadgett^ 

ivnifh I ha<l accordingly doo^^ That by hiA advice. 

^ \iia (Spared and delivered oufe memorial joO; tbe« 

aiptuafj^^te of Ireland; ,an4 was then n^iWork- <mi 

4^ibthier, which would comprize the wjiple ^. iIm; 

ijibjeet. That I had the high^t rei|»ect for the. 

n^iniitter* and that as to^ Madg^tt, 1 had g\o reasoa« 

whatsoever, to jdouVt himi but, neverthelest^ musi 

bfji^rmittipd to sa;^ that iu ^ly mind, it was.a busi-i 

zxsiti, ot tpPigteat import^inee to be transacted with ft. 

mer4: 9fVi^^ vl^at I should not think X.hi4 dis^/ 

cjmij^.f^y^dujiyr, either to, F^ancp pr Irjelaadtf,. iC. 

I' Jett any .^ifasttre up^t^mmed, .which might dmr.j 

t^ jlttjentipfi^of /he directory , to Jh9«itll»^mQCtbft^ 

l^tfer /^onntry i^.and ^lat,. in cpoHque9Ce». Ihadf nKi 

s^me4 |q,pfeKn&myi;ipiiC;tp.hi«i, ^ to.iiii{doreJ{Mii. 

•ueb^ou^tj^^ fact^ cq^t^i^ed^in^p^two mfimociaiavi 

That 1 would also presiijiH> to request, that, if taf 
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doubt or difficulty arose in his mind on any of tho3< 
facts, he would have the goodness to permit me to 
explain. I concluded, by saying, that 1 looked upon 
it as a favourable omen that I had been allowed to 
communicate with him, as he was already perfectly 
well known by reputation in Ireland, and was tb(i 
very man of whom my friend9 had spoken. He 
shook* liis head and smiled, as if he doubted me a 
little. I assured him the fact was so ; and as a proofs 
told him that 4h Ireland, we all knew, three years 
ago, that he could siieak English; at which he did 
not seem displeaseo. I then rose, and after tire 
usual apologies, took my leave ; but 1 had not rlear^ 
the antichamber, \% hen 1 recollected a very material 
circumstance, which was, that I had not told him, 
m fact, who, but merely whsi I was ; I was, there- 
fore, returning on my steps, when I Mas siopt by the 
sentry, demanding my card ; but from this dilemma 
I was extricated by my lover the hiiissier, and arain 
admitted. I then told Camot, that, as to my situ- 
ation, credit, and the station I had filled in Ireland, 
1 beg(^ed leave to refer him to James Monroe, the 
American ambassador. Me seemed struck with this, 
and then for the first time asked my name. I told 
him iniact I had two names, my real one and that* 
under which I travelled and was described in my 
passport. I then took a slip of pa|^r, and wrbte th^ 
name ** James Smith, citoven Americain," and 
imder it, Theobald Wolfe lV>ne, which 1 handed 
him, adding that my real name was the undermost. 
He took the i>a|)er, and looking over it, said. Ha ! 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, with the expression of one 
wh* has just recollected a circumstance, from which 
liUle movement I augur good things. I then told 
him I would finish my memorial as soon as possible, 
and hoped he would permit me in the coarse of p, 
few daya after, lo present myself asain to him; to 
which he answered* <' By alt means r' and so 1 again 
took my le»v«.— Here is a fitli and trut^ocount of 
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mj first audience of the executive <Yirectory of France^ 
in die person of citizen Camot, the oiwinizer of 
victory. I think I came off veiy clear. What am I 
to think of all this } As jet I nave met no difficulty 
nor cheeky nothing to discourage me; but I wish 
with such extravagant passion for the emancipation 
of my country, and 1 do so abhor and detest the 
very name of England, that I doubt my own jndg-. 
menty lest I see tilings in too favourable a light I 
hope I am doing my duty. It is a bold) measure ; 
after all if it should succeed, and my visions be re- 
alized—Huzza ! Vine la Republique ! I am a pretty 
fellow to negotiate with the directory of France, 
pull down a monarchy and establish a republic; to 
nreak a annexion of doo years standing, anil contract 
a fre^ alliance with anotner country. 
. February 26. — This morning finished an awkward 
business, that is to say, wrote a long letter to the 
minister, all about myself; very proper in an ambas- 
sador to frame his own credentials. My commission 
was large, for I made it myself. Read it over care- 
fl^lly ; every word true and not exaggerated. Resolved 
to go at once to the minister and deliver my letter, 
like a true Irishman, with my own hands. Went to 
his luireau, and saw Lamare^ the secretary, whom I 
sent in to demand an audience. Lamare returned 
with word that the minister was just engaged with 
Neri Corsini, ambassador from the grand duke of 
Tuscany, and would see me the moment he was at . 
leisure. Neri Corsini being departed, I was intro- 
duced. I began with telling the minister, that though 
I spoke execrable French, I would, with his por- 
mission, put his patience to a short trial. I tnen 
told him, that, in obedience to his orders, I had 
ftnished a memorial on the actual state of Ireland, 
which I had delivered to Madgett ; that I had finished 
the drafl of another,, which I would deliver to-morrow, 
on the Qieans necessary to accomplish the great ob- 
ject of my ^mission, the separation of Ireland from 
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Sngland, and her establishment as an ipdcpcndenfi 
iepublic in gdliitncd Vith Ftahee. jDc lii'^OiMk && 
tiernipted mt here by sayings that 1 diti^t ^boilt 
upon it, there Wsa lio objcbt nearer the heart Wih'e 
executive directory j thai' (hey had that bujine^ £k 
that very mom^l, before thetn^ and wcbld l^e i$6 
means, ednsislent with thefr1ii|i^osicapaciiy, tuftneir, 
to lac^mpliBh it And he Repeated agaik?, WiUi' 
eameltne^; •« that I ihight coniSt nponr'IK" 'TKfe^ 
ndinister iben asked me what we wanted in IrcJelulT 
I answefftd, that w^ i^nted a fbtce to be&diiTrKhi 
arms, ammimition, abd moneys He ask'^d^ine^/i^aje 
quantities of eAch would I think s\i(fici5wit ? "" 
not wish to gd'just theti into the detail, as I hi 
from Madg«!tt's discours^ that the' ministers' ^^ 
waa on a smaller scale ^aii mine, And I did ' h'j6t 
desire to shock him too much iii ^he onset: 1 Uie^ 
fbre took Advantage of my hAd Vtef^,^ and itien- 
tinned that I doubted my being ^bl^ ^^i^Uy'io 
explain m^df in conversation; but!' that he*' ^uld 
imd my opinions at length iti the' two 'mdno^ialir I 
h^ prepared ; and when he had cohsideM ih'eW/ I 
hoped he would allow me to wait oh hlnir ihd iex!« 
plain any point which m%ht not bis suffidentlj^-cl&i'.. 
lie then proceeded togtv6 me his'oWh idetis, which 
M^ere, as 1 suspected; upon a smali scal^. -^He s^id; 
he ntiderstood Ireland was veij^ pppulous hnd' the 
^opfe warlike, sO as soon to be made sold iei^^ iind 
that they were already in ' some decree arfaied.''' I. 
ahSwered; not>o"itiuien as to be cafci^Iaied updn in 
estirtialtrig the ^ulihtity 6f axtni w^iited^ lb m^St bf 
ikt guns whi^h ithciy had were Mi' foiifWng mec^. 
He then teid, he knew th^ had -nj^ iurtSHe^^ iibr 
clmnonSers>' and that;- coiiseouently*, it 'wbttid b^ 
ri^«»sary io sopply them with boih'i thiat field piccfea 
would be Sufficient,' a^ we. had nb^Miig pia^)^ 
ihat we shodd have thirty pieces ' of cahbon/'^^lf 
eight poutiders, and half stxttcn poiihdcrs,' propeify 
manned and o(Rcercdi and 2Q,poO siihd df 'arms^ 
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I interrupted him to say, 20,000 at least, as 
the only liiiritation to the numbers we could raise 
woutd f>e the Quantity of arms we might have to 
put into their nauds. He then went on to say, 
thiit these should be landed near Belfast, where he 
sup|>osed iiiey would be most likely to meet witH 
early support. I answered, ** Certainly, as that 
province was the most populous and warlike in the 
kingdom.'' He then produced a map of Ireland, 
and we looked over it tog^ether. I took this advantage 
to slide in some of my own ideas, by saying that if 
we we're able to begin in considerat)le force, we should 
commence as near the capital as possible; the pos- 
session of which, if once obtained, would, I thought, 
decide the whole business; but if we began with a 
smaller force, we should commence as near Belfast 
as we could, and then push forward, so sa to secure 
the mountains of Mourne and the Fews, by means 
of which and of Lough Eriie, we could cover the 
entire province of Ulster, and maintain ourselves until 
we had collected our friends in sufficient force to 
penetrate to Dublin. He liked my plan extiemely, 
which certainly ap{>ear8 to be the only feasible one, 
in case of a small force being landed. He then 
mentioned the irishmen serving in the British navy; 
and asked me what I thought of sending proper 
persons amongst them to insinuate the duty they 
owed to their country, and whether, in such case, 
they would act against us or not ? This is M adsett's 
scheme ; and, if it is not followed by very different 
measures, is nonsense. F answered, that undoubt- 
edly the measure was a* good one, if accompanied 
properly ; but to give it full efTect, it was absolutely 
necessary there should be a governmenjt established 
in Ireland, 'f6r reasons which he wouW. fiijd detailed 
in my memorials, and of which 1 gave bini an im- 
perfect abstract. 1 think he sceitiea satisfied on that 
nead". The result of this conversaiion, the princi- 
pal circumstances of which I have substantially re- 
02 
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Tated, is, that the executiYe directory at present mnr 
detetniined to take ud up, but on a small scale p 
that they wilt ^ve us thirty pieces of cannon, pro- 
perty manned^ and 1^0,000 stand of arms, with some 
hioney, of course, to b^in with ; but I did not 
collect (rdm the minister that they bad an idea of 
any deiiiiite number of troops, at leMthe mentioned 
tkme, and 1 did not press him on that beadj, aft 
I wish they should first read and contMer my me^ 
morials; perhafM what is said in them nuiy mddce 
them to reconsider the subject ; and if to, 1 shall 
have done a most important service both to Fiance 
and Ireland 

Fdfuary S9. — ^Finished my second 'roemorial» and 
delivered it to Madgett for translation: We have 
i^ot' a minute to snare, for in a little time the chan- 
nel fleet wilt probably be at sea, and the camps formed' 
in Ifieland ; and of course the eovemment there wilt 
iiare the advantage of ft force re^y concentred and pre- 
pared to act instantly; and perhaps they may happen 
to tike the wron^ side, which would be very bad. 

March 1. — Thu dtiy I got an Enelish newspaper 
from Madgett; dated the Sd of last month, iii 
which there is 1^ pari^ph aHudmg to the death of 
the late unfbrtuhate Major Sweetman in ^ duel. I 
do not think I ever received such a shock in my life ! 
Good God I if k Should be toy friend ! The only 
chance I have, !s» that there may be another per- 
son of that name, 1>ttt I fear* the worst. I had the 
sincerest and most aflfectibnate regard for him; a 
better and a braver heart blood never warmed ; f 
have pasoed some of the'.leasaotest houn of my 
Kfe in his society. If l^e be>ohe, my Ibfs is un- 
speakable, but hitt country whI have a much se- 
verer one; he was a Sincere Irishman | apd if evc^ 
an exertion was to be made for ouf em^ntipatloii, 
tie would have been in the very foremost rabk; I 
had counted upon his military talents^ and had 
Aimised mj^self often in makins hioi a ^Unal 1 poor 



feffow 1 I^ he be gooe* t^ie \$ a chasni in my sfiofff 
list of friendft, thai I nfjU not 6nd it ^y to .fill. 
J^fiet all it oiay he a^notfu^r, bat 1 f^atp I fe^r. If 
winot bear to thhik of it. ^ ^ 

March 6.— 1 have not bad tpiriu since the newf of 
soor Swe^ tnian't death, to go ooi with wy oiemoran^ 
4ums. At it bappeni, I have no. teriona b|uinc«s. 
and I api gM of it» for v^j mind has been a good 
dealemgi^ on jjh^t mibjecL 1^ ^ms the quarrel 
araae abont MeacUog on a My*a gpwo^ in coming 
out of the ooeia ; a worthy cause for two bme 
nien to Sf^ abou( I They lougbt at four yards dis- 
tande^whic^ was Sweetman's choice i they were both 
desperatelj wounded* bi^i captain Watson (an Irish* 
man a^sbw) is' likely^ to recover n my poor friend is 
gone. YTben be received the shot, whKh wept tbrougb 
n\$ bp^ becri^ out to Watson, '< AreyoAi WQundedT*^ 
«< Yes,^ ifepM ^ o^^^ '' I befieve morully." 
*' Andsoan;! 1,'! repjied Sweetmjan i he fell instanUVt 
I certainly did i^io^ uiink ( co.uId bave b^n so mucq 
a&cted ob Ilia acopubt as I b^ve been. Indepen* 
dcntly of my peFspnal regard for him, 1 reckonei} 
-much npon his assistance* in ease oC th^ French 
governoaent affording us aoyaid.^ His eourauRej hif 
eloquence, his popular talents, his sij^cere a^e^ttoi| 
fer his couf^trV/ would bave made b}m eiuinently 
serviceable; all that is now loat; we must supply 
his pliuxi as we can* 1 will writ^ no more about 
him, out shall ever remembeir hio) uritlf the most 
sincere regret* 

Mmck 11. — ^Went tc^ the minister, De 1^ Croix, 
and l^d. a long conyersaiion. H^ began by saying* 
that be had read my two n^emorial^ carefully, an4 
that I 'lieemed to insist dp a oonsicier^Ue fg^rce* af 
necessary to the success of the measur^; t^al, aa tq 
thatf there v^ere considerabte djiqculuei^ tp be, si^-; 
mottnteo, arismg fnun the suf^efrio^ity of thev^lt^gl^l^ 
{leet. That, as to 20,0QQ. nien> they coul4 Moj^ pos-. 
silily^b^lfi^spfVUsd, tfiU<^s t^c Ficjiichj wcff»fl^,i^i;% 
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of the channel, in which, case they could as easily 
send 40,000, or 6o,000, and march at once to London. 
(N. B. in this De la Croix is much liiistaken. It 
would be, in my mind, just as impossible for France 
to conquer England, as for England to conquer France. 
He does not know what it is to carr^ on war in a 
country where every man's hand is agamst you, and 
yet hh own country might have given him a lesson ; 
however, it was not my business to contest the pohit 
with him, so I let him go on.) As to 20,000 men, 
it was thus out of the tjuestion. As to 5000, there 
would be great difficulties ; they would require, for 
example, twenty ships to convey them; it would 
not be easy to equip twenty sail in a French port 
without the English having some notice, and in that 
case, they would instantly block up the port with a 
force douole of any that could be sent agaifi9t tliero. 
To this 1 answered, that I was but too sensible of 
the difficulty he mentioned ; that^ however, all great 
enlerprizes were attended with great difficulties, and 
I besought him to consider the magnitude of the 
object. That, as to 5OO)0» when I mentioned that 
number, it was not that I thought it necessary for 
the people at large, but for those men of some pro- 
perty, whose assistance was so essentia! in framing a 
government in Ireland, without loss of time; and 
who might be deterred from coming forward at first, 
if they saw but an inconsiderable force to support 
them ; that I bcsged leave to refer to my second 
memorial, where he would find my reasons on this 
subject detailed at length; that L'had written those 
memorials under a strong sense of duty, not with a 
view to flatter or mislead him, or to say what mi^ht 
be agreeable to the French government, but to give 
them such information as I thought essential for 
them to know; that, as to the truth of the facts 
contained in them, I was willinff to stake my head 
on their accuracy. — He answered, he had no doubt 
as to that; that he saw as well as I, the conK'cnicnce 
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- of ao iromedjatc ^Yernment, but w^ it i|ot^ fintsible 
on It s^iatleir ' scale ihiiti 1 had mentioned. For ex- 
acmjble; If tlie^ ^ave its a ^neral of establjsh^ct ^pu^ 
tattoiliv an €iii-)ais^r, tHiny pieces of artillery, yfith 
eannoniers, ati^ !?0,00O »Uiid ofamM^ vcfukl iiot th^ 
peo^te'loin Ibeni ; jand ff 96, might we not' call thjp 
cliibstriktl had mentioned in my inemorfats, (meaning 
the Catholic Cotoitnitte^ an<l 1;he United Irishmen ^ 
'Beltia^i^ aiidfratne of them a prpyfepry govern mei>t» 
ttntll th^ tiationW convention coul^ he Organived.-^ 
I' khsWereJIy that Us to the '^ed^le J^mning ihieiiiy I 
nererhsui th^ lea^t doubt^ that iny onlV fear waf 
resHh^ iben wlJo Composed tfi^ clubs of ^hich he 
irpo^^' ^^ght(>e at first l^ckw from a doubt of 
ine fljiiiflcllbncy ofdib forcd; ' that t tioped ll^ev Woufd 
iik until' sbfrk, atid! sis bec^e thefh ; $ui tliat I could 



l^tridls ah^td T»6i act fit fi^fi with spirit; ySu' ^y 
yoii'itc >ttfe of the ptpfle! In that disc, toju musjl 
obly eHoose de)cgaite$ (ro^ th^ .^^>P7> >Ti^ )^f Shjt^ 
actp^iiifk>nly^' iliiU! you Wre aiijulreid such' a cori- 
sistencT as will eivc co^urage to the men of whom 
^'^makc ifcfention.*^' I^anWifed/'tfeat, by that 
iti&Lpi, we mieht utidpubiedlv act with success ; that 
• 'sort of iililUaij' goyerhment w^* *¥'»i> hpweyer^ 
what I should pirfefeir to' 'Commence wuK, Ijf I saw 
anyojAier^ l)ut that the necessity 6f the* cafse must 
jtt^tt^'uS in ad<^tit)gs6 strbnjB; a mea^ui^e in the first 
iitttancei (N.B. In this T liJbd a' Uttlc» for my 
wishes are in £ivour of a very strong, or in other 




tt liiightf give to d^niagogues, if we had any such 
aJnone Us. ' It U unhe(&ssalfy hirf to write an essay 
eh ifaf subject^ but the result of niy mejditations is, 
t^t the Idvatttages^ all circumstances considped; 
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outweigh the inconvemenees aiid hazard ; and I, for 
one, am ready to take my share of the danger and 
the responsibility ; 1 was, consequently, gfad when 



De la Croix proposed tb« measure.) 1 ad^ed, that 
the means which he then mentioned, undoubtedly 
weakened my argument, as to the necessity of nuni* 
bers, considerably. He then said, that irom Mad- 
gett's representations, he had been induced to think 
that men were net at all wanting. 1 answered, that 
was very compatible with my theory, for that cer- 
tainly if there were any idea of national resistance, 
5000 might be said to be no force at all for a con- 
quest. 7 then shifted the discourse by saying, that» 
as to the embarkation, on whatever scale it was made, 
it might be worth consideration whether it could not 
be best eflfected from Holland; that their harbours 
were, 1 believed, less closely watched than the 
French ; and that, at any rate, £nelai]d had no port 
for ships of war to the northward of Portsmouth i so 
that even if she had a fleet oiF the coasts of Holland, 
it must return occasionally to refit, and during one 
of these intervals the expedition misht take place. 
This brought on the old subject of debauching the 
Irish seamen in the British navy, which seepns a 
favourite scheme of De la Croix, and is, in my mind, 
flat nonsense. He questioned me as before, whether^ 
by preparing a few of them, and suflering them to 
escape, they might not rouse the patriotism of the 
Irish seamen, and cause a powerful revulsion in the 
navy of England. I answered, as I had done al- 
ready, th&t the measure was undoubtedly good^ if 
properly followed up ; at the. same time, that there 
Was great hazard of alarming the British government; 
that he would find my plan on the subject in my 
second memorial,* where lie wopld see that an Irish 
government was, in iny mind, an indispensable re- 

Juisite i that I did not ouild on the patrioiism of the 
t-ish seamen, but on their passions and interests ; 
that We could offer them the wnole English Qouiinerce 
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as a bribe, whilst England has nothing to oppose in 
return but the mere force of discipline; and 1 pressed 
this as strongly on the minister as my execrable French 
would permits— On tbe whole, I ao not much glory 
in this day's conversation. If I have not lost con- 
fidence, 1 certainl;^ have not gained any. I see the 
minister is rooted m his narrow scheme, and I am 
sorry for it. Perhaps imperious circumstances will 
not permit him to be otherwise ; but, if the French 
gotieirnment have the power effectualty to assist us, 
and do not, they are miserable politicians. It is now 
one hundred and three years smce Lewis XIV neg- 
lected a similar opm>rtunity of separating Ireland 
from England ; anu France has had reason to lament 
it ever since. He, too, went upon the short-sighted 
oolicy of merely embarrassing England, and leaving 
Ireland to shift as she might. I hope the republic wiU 
act on nobler motives, and with more extended 
views. 

March 14.-^Went this day to the Luxembourg ; I 
have the luck of going on tne days that Camot ^ves 
audience, and of^course is most occupied ; waited, 
however, to t!ie last, when only one person remained 
besides myself. Cariiot then called me over, and 
said, " you are an Irishman." I answered Iwasj 
** then, said he, «« here is almost a countryman of 
yours, who speaks English perfectly. He nas the 
confidence of government; so with him and explain 
yourself without reserve.*' I did not much like this 
referring me over ; however, there was no remedy ; 
sol made my bow, and followed my new lover to 
bis hotel. He told me on the way that he wat 

general Clarke ; that his father was atilrishmati; that 
e had himself been in Ireland, and had maby rela- 
tions in that country ; he added, (Grod foi^ive him if! 
he exaggerated,) that all the military arrangements of. 
the t-epublic passed through his fiuids f and in shorty . 
gave me to understand tmit he was at the head of th« 
war department. By this time we arrived at th<^ 



hotel wher« he. Vefi ^ bureau, md I d)se'r?ta iti 
|>assing thrpugh the qmce (b hU^abii^t, ao iiuiQeoii^ 
number of boxes IabelIe<U,Ann^ ((u.Nonl» AruifSf 
^es Pyreneps^^Anhj^du Rhln, ^c,.^c.^86|hat I wa^ 




detail, at cf^nsMleraQie ,Iehgtb, jJl. 1 knew on the 
stete oT lifelaud ; whicl^, a^ it la suJDjstantially icouz 
caineil in my tiyb memorials, to which 1 referred^ 
him, I needTnot here recip^tulaiie. . This took up a 
considerable ti9rie>, I 8i;|'|>po$e an hour a;nd^a half* 
He then began to inteVrQ^te u\e ph. some" of the 
heads, in a manner which sBov^ed, me that he waa 
utterly^un^cquaihted with tHe^pre^nt state of. affiura, 
iti Ireland, jifii panicUlarty with ^ the grcaj iutema( 
changes 'whict^' Iwye tfiken |^C<q^,tfiefe. wi^^i tjil^- 
last three or'foiir years, whicn, howevef« is no im« 
geach^^pt of h^J^^fu^^ or. tajlei^j tbprc, were, 
nowever, other" p9lh(a on , whicp ht. was ^ la^calj-y; 

iifristpcra(^,of Irelau^^ ^ipe of^hich pt men^one^^ ' 
as the ,earj( of pjrmoad, poncur in ^Iie'^^tep^i^pt tp es- 
tablish^ the. indej^^mfeiic^ of their ^ijoiintryl— -I an- 
swered :. '' ^ost (^ertaiiily not;" and .hqgged him toi. 
reinemher that if the^ttempt lyeiije mac^T it»wpii)4/ 
be by th npeople, and thb people only ; tha^ he s^pulid 
calculate oiia)l the <oppqsiiioo that ^tfie Ir|sh artsto*,. 
cracy coufd give ; that the French Revolution* which- 
had i^iren caumgc to the people, hadj iA the fmmp, 
P|-oportipn, alarmed the aristocrat who tref^bM^ 
f&r theji: titles and esutes| t^M this aifpim w^a' 
dl%eAtty fopented by tlie .B^i^ ipini^tefy yfj^Ott 
hdahttn able lo pei^uadeeve^ ra^n of .pifO(ifi]tv ^at^ 
tlieir only security was jn supportiqg(him| implicitly t 
in every m^siire cA^^^ilated to^ipi^'^e jiirggresf .«. 
what ;ivere called French })ni^|j^8 ; , th^ jp^afev 
*l^^ntly, in any system he iiiigluj|raine.i^,.l|is o^miiV 
be thciuld liy down' the utmost opposition of the 



^^mm&fW^ H9&m\sA pohit. At the satnef titn«» 
I aiMi, thaA, ill' case of a londlrig' being effected in' 
IreUiind^ tbltii* o)H><MnUon w^ald b^ of verjr little si^ 
aifibatiocV' aM^ tm»r> eonilttct'had beetl such tsi to give 
llMteiifV'€ltiin*4<n'tlieafiecfeion« of tHepMple; that 
their &mk ttthxtm «nd debetadiftitii would^ 1 wa^ 
Miti»fiedi d««rt ihMsj aiid tney- would becbitte jii;ft' 
•b «»i^' UelbltVi' mdWidMtls devoid of poi/^elr and' 
kbfifitefti5tf.-9ii^ tbM'riltfVKiOii«d thiitr tile idhaoHklet^ 
Ooav(!rfiionii«r^7^9i seienied tol^anekumple agjainst' 
What'l ttOWadYtiilc^d} th^ pte^ then hafd acted' 
ckroiigh* their' leadcM. I ttfc8#«t^i the^ cdrUtinl/ 
lnd>$ and as their l«ad«n had b^tfuv^ them; that 
if^ettisvfShtion'M^ one rfe^teon Why this peb^ef h«l' 
kft tvtr kMt all <c(mtd!enee in wKaf m^ 'cafled le^en. 
H^ sllll'B«iiAedi h6f»^er, td ha!fe<^lieaniiig towards' 
f^kec&^^ma^oti'of odr kriatocnu^, ifi/Hk^ i^'flat non^ 
mmti Wastied^ in^ w^^ ihttt -nt^otie nkn of thai 
body* fhst' yfe' drt^d ' not itiafc^ its^ of; knd aeii^n 
ifientioftMjdj' '• fbrexfttnjbfe^ th« eat! "of Om^crod^ I' 
misW^tmdl «^ntft otite';^ thfal Bkid]6xiOM<M» W 
waa^ af>d»ttfttoi' b^sti' without a' chittacter of aht^ 
khMi^'bilt> th^t'Of a>blbek4)reid; that I did belriveV 
aj^i^'tfiy of#li pHvaie otfiiAfiodi - air aii indrvfd^r»< 



tim' pmsipi' the dtik)^ of L^ihs^ n^ij^t join the! 
]Mo^' if the^rt^^tt\fi(^'wli^b(^l>igan/ be^ti«i^ r 
dMbglft hiltt^a'godd Iri»hmaii/r bVi? that fdir tMk' 
afMm I' had<nHit«ly^VoWti e6n)@cttire8t anld Ihat^- 
air^Mljrf rafif/' i#'th<j be^tthilfig^'w^' odce ittade; it' 
wMM'l«'^f''»«ry<liti)er etoii^^iidcf What part' a»^f^ 
ittdtvldiiil ifti^V tak^.' I db tm khowfaowPit/i' 
giMiott%?ilM«^hMbb«tt^td^ cbfan^ biit;lie' 

of Mnft- AhYHm^^miibm>i^% Itmtt^, Wiir i^^il?' 
b4fe<!ii|i«l'L^ ndir (HM^ it tli^fkd niMcis a '»^<m* 
ahvmr^tO'tMtf'miieitldn^ Y(j#, Pit^bbbh'wIofdld'W 
rcff IfkHlyi firQ^ifaili'9tl4iaiibii/ hh pritictnHM, hiTl 
hwktotk&il'lfitfi MH^'^^hf^' (ifbp^ty; ami' th^ g^infrat ' 
t^MV'l^lih «Md«Mt^' td4>4;hjrret6hit^^^ 
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At iaflt, 1 believe 1 satisfied Clarke on ihe iulijeet 
of the support to be expected from our arisloeracy. 
He then asked me what I thought the revolution, if 
begun, would terminate in. 1 answered^ uodoubiedlvt 
as I thought, in a republic allied to France. He 
then said what security could J give, that in twenty 
years after our inde|)eadence, we might not be found 
engaged as an ally of England against France^ I 
thought the observation a very foolish one, and only 
answered that I could not venture to foretell what the 
combination of events for twenty years might produce f 
but that in the present posture of affairs, there were 
few things whicn presented themselves to my vievr 
under a more improbable shape. He then came to 
the influence of the Catholic clergy over the minds 
of the people, an(l the apprehension that they mighl 
warp them against France. 1 assured him, as the 
fact is; that it was much more likely that Fiance 
would turn the people against the clergy ; that within 
these last few years, that is to say, since the French 
Revolution, an astonishing change, with i^tffitd to 
the influence of the priests, had taken place m Ii^ 
land. 1 mentioned to him the conduct of that body» 
pending the Catholic business, and how much and 
now justly they had lost chaaracter on that account. 
I. told him the anecdote of the Pope's l^sate, who is 
ijso archbishop of Dublin, being superseded In the 
actual management of his own chapel* of his en- 
deavouring to prevent a political oieeting therein* 
and of his beiqg forced to submit and attend the 
ineeting himself; but, particularly, { juentioned the; 
circumstance of the cler^ e&c^mmuiucatiHg jdi De-r< 
fenders, and even refusing the sacran^fsata, IfO^-^oatft 
oif the poor fellows iu ardcuk nwriist which tQ ^ 
Catholic is a very serious af!air, and all to no|»iurpo$e» • 
This last circumstance seemed to strike hitn a ^ood - 
deal. He then said that 1 was not to «igtir any- 
thing either way, from any thing that pawed on thai 
day i that he would read and consider mj smi^with 
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rery aftentiTely; but that I must 8e« that a buiincss 
t>f such magnitude could not be di$cu8sed in one 
conversation, and that the first $ that 1 was not« 
however, to be discouraged because he did not at 
present communicate with me more openly. I an- 
swered I understood all that; that undoubtedly, on 
this occasion, it was my turn to speak, and nis to 
hear, as I was not to get information, but to give it 
I then fixed with him to return in six days, (on the 
1st of Germinal,) and having requested nim to get 
Ihe original memorials, as he was perfect master of 
the English, aiid 1 could not answer for a trans- 
lation which I had never seen, I took my leave. 

JUirrch 15.— Went to breakfast with Madgett, in 
cotisequence of a' note which I received from him. 
Madgett in high spirits; tells me every thing is going 
bn as well as possible; that our affair is before the 
directory; that it is determined to give us 50,000 stand 
of arms, artillery for an army of that force, 672 can- 
noniers, and a' demi-brigade, which he tells me is 
from 3000 to 4000 men ; that the minister desires my 
opinion in writinj^ as to the place of landinj;. ' Atl 
rhiswasvery good an(l precise. I told him with that 
force we must land near Belfast, and piish on imme- 
diately to get possession of the Fews mountains,' 
which cover the province of Ulster, until we could 
raise and arm our forces'; that, if possible, a second 
landing should be made in the bay of Gal way. Which 
army should cover itself, as soon as poshible, by the 
Shannon, breaking down roost of the bridges, and 
fortifying the remamder ; that we should thus begin 
with the command of one half of the nation, and 
that the most discontented part; that, as to the 
port of embarkation, which the minister had also 
mentioned, 1 suggested some of the Dutch ^ ports ; 
first, because 1 believed they were less watchecl than 
ihe French; and next, tttat England having no 
hari>our where she could refit a f^eet, to the north 
if Portftoi^ith, even if she kept a fleet itt the North 






yre mi^bi (50 from wy f«f A^ JPjPCivqU >arbmir» ,pf 
the 9ceap, an^ .cc>a^ roufld bj .the ,v/e$i 01 Arela«4 
into i^e jUpHW <^f Belfe^t. MjKJg^^* t^<^^w Jm 
);o iPFijit^i; in Trj^hfli, ^d i^^c we;)t ^together to tbf 

Sipis^r, ,where,he delivered it tp him IJcfore pay cyf^ 
i^clgett te)U J[n9 that Prienr d^ )« ^anie 13 ui th^ 
9e<^r^t, sji^d has recoiuiuended i^n^ giiawV^d ^ VW)V- 
chin friar of the iuu^e qT ,Fit«rSin)on,s ,to go ;tp l^r 
land. f. t^d JV(Iadgett J h^d jthe |ino^ viplent disUk^ 
to letjtin^ any priest injfcp the p^ijjney fU jdl jtlf 
Hjd he did not lik^ it eiiher^ but l^at VmVJ ^ la 
Marne hi^ k^nowjo t^I|i m^n for 179^901^ |;eaiv» ani) 
wovW ^taJFjB hi3 l^fe .q^i >U Kooj^ty. J jdp pot ^ckfi 
(o; all ihfit; I give ^.pp^ion wmnp apainst pij 
^ing; sent. Madget^ ^etn tioaed tnaJL the ^Uav haa 
•onxf .notion of ^ cfi^npipuon of W ,forfe^€d )and|i, 
T;hf^t WOHII9 ^ ^ pretty roe^ui^ pQ Jiiegin lyuh) ]Bei? 




I want ^ mllijUi^ m^n. I lauat ?ee yvpipeyier jn 
ipii), Iptefumf ; ftnd ^Q^ pap I cpipqii^ ^^ i^fcyf 
of iny /rleiids in i/elaiu} to » jgian in ^^opi } h^v^ 
ip cop fid^nce myself. • 

jy^fvA 20.— Bre^kf^t with J^iadgctt. T^p ,min}?tcr 
Yapts tp kno^ our plan ,of cond^ptt ^nppqjing Xhflt 
IfLndjifg jeffected. Th|s h<V> heen j^re^dy detailed i^. 
liiy niepiprial, J>ut ^t j? necessaiy ^ gp pyff ^ 9f^mi 
groiipd again and ag^ip* ** jPuf it ,to hiin in other 
lyordft," vi^.— -The Catholic cpmipUjteie Jfi ^rr^dy 9^ 
<9>inpret9 repre^entafjon pf that hody; an<f ttie ti'ifir 
Bpnters are so prepared ^hi^t thpy <?^p ipiwepiateljp 
rhoo9e delegate^. That th()9je tiiyo hodie?, wbjcA 
joii)jMl» yff\i\ repre8^Qt» pppieri.callyi» ^ine-^epths of 
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stancet, art' the best govemment that we can ff^rm 
at the moment. This Madgett recKiced to writing ; 
but I have no copy, whkh is of th^ less consequence. 
as the paper is only a paraphrase of part of my last 
memorial. 

March SI. — ^Went» by appmntmenti (this bein^ 
the 1 St of Germinal,) to the LuKemboarg, lo general 
Clarke ; ** damn it and rot it for me/' he has not 

rt eot my raerooriak ; only think how provoking, 
tora him i would make him a favr copy, as 1 had 
the rough draft by me. He answered it was unne* 
eessary, as h^ had nven in a memorandum, h> writing 
to Camot, to send for the originals, and wouM cer- 
tainly have them before I could make the copy. 
We then went into the subject as before, but nothmg 
new occurred. He dwelt a little on the nobles and 
clergy, and I replied as I had done in the feriner 
conversation $ he said he was satisfied that nothing 
was to be expected from either, and I answered that 
he might expect all the opposition they could give, 
if they had ttie power to give any ; but tnat^ happily, 
if the latiding were once cmned, their opinion would 
be of little consequence. He then askcu me, as be- 
fore, what form of government I thought would be 
likely to take place in Ireland, in case of the sepa- 
ration being effected; adding that, as to France, 
though she would certainly prefer a republic, yet her 
great object was .the independence of Ireland under 
any form ? I answered, 1 had no doubt whatever 
that if we succeeded, we would establish a republic $ 
adding that it was my own wish, as well as that of 
all the men with wnom 1 co-operated. He then 
talked of the necessity of sending some person to 
Ireland to examine into the state of things there, 
adding, " you would not go yourself." I answered, 
certainly not ; that, in the fust place, I had already 
given in all the information 1 was possessed of, and 
for me to add any thing to 'that, would be, in fact, 
only supporting my credit by my own dedamtion^; 
r2 
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fiat b« wiHild And, «v«fl in the Ei^Ush m^ ^^ 
was Mire much more in the Irish, if k^ haa thfiiit 
f ufficient evidence of th^ staia of th^ cpunUfy lo s^h 
poft every wford 1 had advuacod i an4 evidence of the 
luost unexceptionable nature, as it came out of t^ 
luooiht of those who wefe interested to conpenl it, 
and would conceal itt if they could } that, foe ope ttf 
he ioMnd in Ireland now* wo^ld \m 4 Cf rtsda fuu^iikf 
pf mylltft to no purpose ^ Uif (« tf the expedition w^s 
undertaken, I woqld j^o in any station i iji^t } w«^ 
not only ready and willmf^ but shooUl mos^ ear^es^y 
sopplioatf and entreat tn^ j^rench ^ovf nment t^ 
permit me. to take a par^ eyen as % private YQlttntc9r> 
with a iirelock op mv shojuldcr ; aiw that I ^oqght { 
coukt be of usa to both co^nt^e^ file a.^t^a^ 
^' as lo that, theve^oould he no difii^lty oi^douh^ on 
the pari of the French opvernmenit.^' 9f then exr 
pressed his regret al ^e df br of the pifw^fM^ 9fi4 
assured me he would v^ m dilig^iioa VK mov^vi^ 
iheiD, and would not lone a n^pm^t after they q^sKf 
to hb hjDads. Ctvke. a^ked m^ h^ I ll^w^^of 
f nbsiatiog the Freneh troopi^ efter the li^^^ing^ HI 
tmt the executive decided in (nronr of the meafwve* 
I anawered* I had oett thought ki detail on the anht 
jeoi i but them waa 090 in£»Qib|e mode whic^ iwor 
sented itself, which was, mvisition, in k^od 9^ b)A 
things ivBoessaryi addiog» that he^ migbt. bo sun^, 
whoever wanted, the army shouVd not. want, an4 
especaalhr onr allies, if we weise so foistuiv^te. as- lo^ 
obftain their asNstanoe. He a^lked rae» *' might noi 
that disgust the people of property in Irdimid?^ ( 
answeiea* tjke revolution was aoi te^ he^mad* ipK 
the peoplfe of property $ bu4as to those of thi^m^ whi^ 
wece our friends^ the. spirit oC entho^iaMa wpnM u^r 
d»co them to mw?h greater sacrifices ; enidas to thuM 
who woe our eoea^ies^ i4 was (it th^ th<7 ahM4 
snAec. 

Mm^eh 22.^1 haye WDfikcd] ibh day tikse a hffrse, 
|A Uie laoniine^ 1 ciUied on MmIi^u to u^ \m^ 4^ 



Cani9t w^ |hq mMnpriaii, and bvmd hm lo 
txpeditc them. He boggled a good dtJT^ild I fV4 
alisQH 9a^ppfi iMiwewPI a<a {ppowii^ sq much ef a 
atimsvuin. that I did pot lj9t him Me It. I tbereforf 
dropped the boftinessof the aMttoriali, a«d Ma^^lit 
thea told q^ (h«t he^etaoff to-iuomy«r»^ ona pilgrim- 
age^ to r^t o^t the Irish prisonert of w«r«« and ea* 
peoialhr Mr William Bmwoa,. wh« ia to he aa^t i«r 
IreJana if |e cam h« found o«t» ovif he haanoiiloBg 
ai^M!^ b€iQii disqhKig^s thatb^ ii t(»go ta Yeiaaillaa* 
Compiegne, Goifi^ aod prpp^^la the fiuth 9»mn^% 
the Ixi^ sQldi^ra and ^eameo. Thia U hia i»¥o«rita 
ach^ne^ i^d ia» iamvmmd»iu)ttojaiinQethaiiiatta^ 
fynmei npnai^se* What ui$ fiff^ humilned <vr 009 
th<|^l|al]HiIn«tun9n, mon^ ot lew, to- tha smfqaiAQf 
th«. huaincas. ISoihiaigr And iben tbar^ if the mk 
0f the hoilneaa tahioff mnd* I do not lihat it a^ alii 
bat I aurmiae^the ;eal tmtl^ tahe» that it is 11 swaII 
«»al^ff job, (^PlrJIfftuhm) wsid tbtAthaaaisaawt 
faab tq. be: ti>t^hed« &c^ MadgelAfa scheiae, is. jusil 
like Dtx G«i|iDtiyim») V ^^ S^ ^ horwhapk m th« 

Kkjst lu order to make noaa baafea^ £U is alwaya 
Iting fi^s nWMf. «tid then be; thiAhn bft is tn^kiofi 
leyeihiUiQiw. I mslkve. h^ b \txyi shiqeRa in tb« buaif 
01^ ; but h^ dorv tp b« awmi at UoDii^ paates Jnia 
^nfhvii¥tedll}k 

. Jliofch 23,-r-Mad0(ijtt, 4e»,t for ma tbif^ looming to 
teU iQi^ii aA v»ll^l» tbs^t eveiiy tUtig is g^ an weU 9 
b^t, fo^ my pa^t* I think eveiy Uw«g ia^ gptag on 
1(617 «V»*Kly. M^geU th^n, toU «a«t tfy^ umi^tw dn^ 
air^ I fhfi^i iwvw such,a^in«naoQ«l?ai t thi^u^bit 
the French cqa^oMM^er ou^ tp miUiik oi» landingi 
'i^at ia not qviui. sen ea».. 1 wishiid t« avMle. it by 
flmrip9 ^^ *'!9p'^ ^^ Fcentdb dkqticfnc^ nmS'lP dif eaam 
Croip 0UCS that I doubted mjr ahiUti^ t» 4a it^ Hn 
anawx^t it was precisely f^r thi^ veaaMii ifc waa 
t^cci^a^ri I should writp it; that, whfOf 1 l>ad doiKW 
the.cxecntive dur^ctpry W911W. "wbl wab; aMeratipna 
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ground work must b« intrte. I then said' I woulj 
tiy, and we fwirted. 

' March 94. — ^fiegan my Frenrh manifesto. It drags 
a little heavy or so, bnt there is no remedy. I wish 
they would write it themselveflr. 
• iianh 25.— At work in the morning at my mani- 
festo. I think it begins to clear up a little. 1 find 
a strong disposition to be scurrilous against the English 
government, which 1 will not check. 1 will write 
on« pell-melt> and correct it in cool blood; if my 
blood will ever cool on that subject 

Mank^, — On looking over my manif^to this 
morning, I begin to think it is damned trash. God 
forgive me if 1 judge uncharitably^ but it seems to 
me to be pkiful'gtutt ; at any rate, it certainly is not 
a French manifesto at all ; and I foresaw in the out- 
set the difficulty of writing in the character of a French 
eeneral. If 1 were to compose a manifesto for the 
Irish conventiont and had good advisers, I might 
get on ; but, as to this affiiir, I see that I shall have 
to give it up for hard work, as they say in GaUvay. 
Went at two o'clock to general Clarke, and had a 
long conversation. He told me he had read my two 
memorials, and without flattery could assure me they 
were extremely well done, (that of course) ; Uiat he 
had made, in consequence, a favourable report to 
Carnot, who endeavoured to read them also; but 
finding a difficulty in reading English manuscript, he 
(Clarke) was to translate them for him ; that all he 
could at present tell me was, that the executive was 
determined to send a person directly to Iceland j and 
that he had in consequence written to an ex-officer 
6f the Irish brigade to know if he would go, but 
that he declined on the score of health. I told 
him I was sorry for that, as a military man, if one 
could be found proper in otherlrespect, is what I would 
prefer. I then went on to obsene, that 1 hoped, 
if the measure were adopted by the French exc- 
«utive, that they did not mean to delay it tiH the 



M Ma lw9>iMB» womI^T be 40 .give ipf piawaiio p ip 
Arriw^ jD9> to bripg «19 Uneocf p Claidkf j^Mwen^ 
ttMiiyios y g tbp ppeaiure ^ b( Adopted* cfirtaiidjr 
Ao( I t)^«( all |Vf par»uoo» wovld bo {Ooii^ iOD io 
M»o viii;9|i Mmi: i k»i I miiM.»eo U iKOiiTd be ^eoMr 
Miy to tead «i person i^ oppnse tbe people io irelext4. 
1 rfplj^d* ii^ ^11 lOfqans, Aut IJbi.at wjioeffer <wo icav 
be oiyai giny 4M> ^Wtxh nor «peak .to i^howe four or 
live persons whoqi I would point out* fi>r Jear of 
ba^sding a dji^cov^, wbieb «iklu hb>t alli ii^ 
vbich CSar^ MPmed. We then iell into dUcoiu^o 
AjQ^ <die detail ^t (be bmioess, jheiog in fapta kind of 
co^uneotary» vm voce, oo tbe memorjialsr 1 begsjo 
bir <ayit^ lW( 89 I presoiped the nmpbor of mopt 
urould iiot be above five or six tbcwsaod i»eo» t 
lu^ci'i^nd expected they woiild ;h^ itbe best tbal 
jr/i^ipe ea4ld ^pare iv« Clarke ;r^p^» ihey wonJ4 
iwdovbt«dly h^ ai«ffi4:UiRtly di^Uoed* I »iisweEe4> 
At ^as AOt inenefy di^cipluied trpops, bpt men who 
ivere «QCMs(pjped to stand fire;, thft «fve wanted f ome 
of thfs old battalions from HolbHsd or tbe Rhinex ibr 
M to faw troopsy we jsboold spon have enough of 
tO(Cjn. Clarke answered, that he pomld not prombt 
ive sbould have the pkjf^ and ehoice of tb« Trenob 
araiy, but that« if any were sent, they would be bravo 
iroops, iba( would run on the ^emyu soon as tbey 
MW them. I answered, aa to tbe coufcagp of tbo 
^jrench firmyt it v^ras sufficienily known, and I wpuU 
yeotufe to say, that wherever they would lead, tbo 
IrisQ would follow. Clarke then said there were 
lO^e Irish officers yet remaining in Franee, who might 
Kp* and he mentioned Jenpiogs, vvho used to call 
mmself Baron de Kilmaine, Gpd knows why. I 
jinswered, that in Ireland we had no gjeat confidence 
10 the officers of the old Irish biigaaei sp many of 
them had either deserted or betrayed the French 
eause I that as to Jennings, be bad had the misfor* 
tun^ to command 9.ftfr Cust'mcy a^d ha4bef n obji§e4 
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to breik up the fismout <* Camp de Cmwr; ^ that, 
thou^ this miflfat probably have been no fault of 
<his> It had made an impression ; and, as he was at 
any rate not a fortunate general, 1 thought it would 
be better to have b, Frenchman. We then began to 
chat rather- than tallc seriously, and moot points of 
war. Fiist, as to Dublin, I told him i did not ex- 
pect, with the proposed force, that much could be 
done there at tirst ; that its garrison was always at 
least 5000 strong ; and that the government, taking 
advantage of the momentary success of the coalesced 
despots, had disarmed the people, taken their cannon^ 
and passed the gunpowder ana convention bills, whose 
nature and operation I explained to him; that, 
however, if the landing were once effected, one of 
two things would happen $ either the government 
would retain the garrison for their security, in which 
ease there would be 5000 men idle on the part of 
the enemy, or they would march them off to oppose 
^s, in which case the people would rise and seise 
the capital ; and I * added, if they preferred the fint 
measure, which I thought most likeiy, whenever we 
were strong enongh to march southward, if we were, 
as I had no doubt we should be, superior in the fi^ld, 
we could starve Dublin in a week, without striking 
a blow* 

I like this day's business very well. I see I was 
wrong the day before yesterday, in thinking Clarke's 
manner cold. I fancy that it was myself that was 
out of temper, because, forsooth, he had not read 
luy memorials. 

April \,^^^vr a superb battalion of infantry, and 
a squadron of cavalry inspected at the Thutllertes 
by a general ofiicer. The French are very fine 
troops, such of them as 1 have seen ; they are all 
the right military age, with scarcely any old men 
past service, or boys not ^rown up to it. They 
^re not ^'ery correct ift their evolutions; nor near 
t<|ual to the English* and aiuch less^ as 1 su[^se* 
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to the Germans* Tbit has a littk shaken my fiiitii 
in the force of discipline, for they have certainly 
beaten. both British and Germans like dogsi but 
after the spectacles which 1 see daily« why need I 
wonder at that i The fite de la jeuneue, for example, 
of yesterday^ explains it at once. Discipline will 
not stand against such enthusiasm as I was a witness 
to, and, I may say, as I felt myself. If we go on 
in Ireland, we must move heaven and earth to create 
the same spirit of enthusiasm which I see here; and* 
from my obser\'ation of the Irbh character, which 
so nearly resembles the French, I think it very pos- 
sible. The devil of it is, that poor Pat is a little 
given to drink, and the French are very sober. We 
must rectify that as well as we. can ; lie is a good 
man that has no fault ; and I have a .sort q[ sympa« 
thetic feeling which makes me the more indulgent on 
thb score. (Query.) Would it have a good effect to 
explode corporal punishment altogjether in the Irish 
army, and substitute a discharge with infamy for great 
faults, and confinement and hard diet for lesser ones } 
I believe there is no corporal punishment in the 
French army ; and I would wbh to create a spirit in 
our soldiers, a high point of honour, like that of the 
French. When one of their generals (marshal 
Richelieu) was besieging a town, he was tormented 
with the drunkenness of his army. He gave out* 
in orders, that any soldier who was seen drunk shouM , 
not be suffered to mount to the assault, and there 
was not a man to be seen in liquor afterwards. 
Drunkenness then induced a suspicion of cowardice* 
which ^ kept them effectually sooer. It is a choice 
anecdote, and pregnant with circumstances. 

jfyril d.-*Went to-dav to Clarke, at the Luxem- 
bourg. He tells me he nas been hunting in vain for 
a proper person to go to Ireland $ that he had a 
Frencnman tampered with, who was educated from 
a child in England, anil spoke the language perfectly. 
Thi^t, at first, he agreed to go* but afterwurds* oa 
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IHnrii^ the petia^ks of tHe Btlg^idi hit, aeailnst' 
Higli tlvafion, his h«art failed him arid he d^iiied. 
This is biiid. Hovi^ever, theft b no retitiedy. Clarke 
went OA to telt me that if the mtasui^ ^ere pursued^ 
(withfootstrying whether it would or ildt,)'tUteeX^ei^ 
tivewere detertxiined to entplojr me ih ttir French* 
««rvice'inr a milftaT)r'(»pitcity,^ tfnd that I mij^ht de- 
fend on- findlnfireverftMirig of that'kmd s^tded to my' 
sktisfkctbnt Fanswtered, that; its to my own p^« 
sonad feeling^^ I- had' nothihrmoM t6 demand! Hv 
then* wished' I wotdd^ gtVt; him a' difort blati df a' 
tjsttat of Ckfuafmtriif in Irefahd;. naitt&ilarly iti 
Wiinstfcr; for he'wotild tdl me' frkn(kly, the govern- 
fiiedt hsid a dciiign beforcf Kny thing mote si^dns war 
attempted, totnm in spiffed of reniff^^oes, (ot^ ai 
he satd^ blackgiiaid^;)' mto Iretimdl m ordef'to dts- 
ttessand embarrA^is the; fto^emmaat there, and dfs- 
ttftct them in tWtt motWs; I answered; I wa^' 
sorfyno hear it. That, if a' me^k^r^ of 'that kind' 
wftre^dcptedwith' a'view to prepare themlmhof the 
pteopY^, It wa^ nmifecessary; ibr thtev'w^fti'alte&dy; 
sttflficfently preparedi Tlibtt It Wotla dMty prbdiice' 
I6eai insurrections; whi^h wotdd ^odtrbb suppf^S^tHi^ 
Ijceause the atmy (itidiidin]^^ the mUftth;) wotild;. 
in that'case^ to a e^rt^ftity; suppdrf thfe goverrtm'enl}; 
atid etery * man, oP any ' ptopert^. even thd«<5* wto" 
wish^ foi*theindtoetid«nce of tiieirconntry; wo'iiti' 
db th^satnei fVomtmrdt6fld'6f itldiscthninsit^ pl\lhd<ir;' 
which wonld'tie'biittoo Yrkdy to' ensue firom'^stich a' 
f«ea9areas'he*d«seribed,«'th&t tner^^Vitt ahothet thfng. 
retynmtjh' tb beapptehcfldW irfth&f «ii«, aiw^ 
which; ifI*w«reminineirof'£Mglatfd, I shibial/^inbt' 
hesitate one moment abotn; an#iB'WlA^hr titift' pic^-' 
Ihlaftntaf of'bothxocmtti^ wouM iristdfatH^^cdM'dtnr.* 
v\xi to paftsiwoattsj r6p^!hj;^thb&e*chL(il€s WhW* 
eliaetihiir the mil^cir sh&lf'onty* Mf^' lA^ th^tt o#nT 
cmtntry,- and difectiHo' sWfft' thVtnliiaa4jf ^Fdafid^ 
intofitrgkhd. and^rtplatsirtheWijrth^fihgllstt'ml- 
l^,wH{eh woul(H8errt» ti& tft^^'MtllrtdffimiVI/ «fitr 
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HBoilr imiterialiy cmlMmiM ut» TImu (f aH' thk w«» 
so, and thaw iottirrcctiotos siippres6€(i» ibeif io«vi- 
tiUe effect, gfouoded iipM» all historieal exfiericnee, 
Mnmld be, to streMhen thw exUtkig ^venunent. 
That £iigiand would take iha« oppovmmty to feducv 
Ivelaiid agaia to that state oC subjtotiiHt, or even 
awoise ooev tban stie^had been Lb' beftiie 1789 1 aind 
wovld Innd her, band: and loot^ iff tuoh a natmer 
aa lo make aM future exertion inipossibie i in' which* 
the would be supported by the whde Iri^ aristo- 
cMc^,, who compose the Iqpslatnie, and who vi^ould 
saon^ ov^ ^h ina to their own seenritf. 

4pnl di^-'CaUed on Madntt^ this moroiag^ bf- 
apoointjaaentr He ia alwajfatull-of' good news. Hei 
tcUii^ me the marine fotoe' will ^foe seventeen- shipa^ 
of war, great and smalU aims and artilleiy« te. m 
5q^000 m^n » that liuuif of the officers- are ahvadj* 
named, butL he beliemca not the mieraUin-ehiefc 
All this is very-good* but ** Wmild i could' see it» 
<^oydi Uiud ifttgh^" WetheneamoUymy'CoaHnii* 
siott' in th^ service of the republlci He asked me^ 
Mil was here the vepresentative ol ^ Irish people, 
wouM I not feel it beneath the dignity of tfaat^chaw. 
n^er t<> aeoeptoC a<eommisaion ; for, a» to the Freoeb) 
goveramemt, they would give meany Fsnfc I pleased lO' 
dbmendi I answered^ that I considered the station of 
a*French officer warone thai woald rcAeet honour o»' 
any ono who fill it; that^.ooiisecfocntlv» ontetaeiMre^ 
I'oouldhafeino possible objection; timt^ besidetr my* 
• obyocttwas to4nsBrepr«leotiofli]^ iP'oasejany-of 'iboinii^ 
nite varietice of acoidmts^ incident te^ tHe foi«mie*ofl 
vaap^ should' throw meiinto lhe.hand»o£ theeneas^l^ 
thnt>£Jwas>veEvwi)ling>to ri^<myitife in Ui^^ieldi but; 
notbehamg«» up ast^vtmitor; that^ as to<) mnk^ ii« 
wv^indifferent to me^^ast.!) dkb«otidoub% but aa^ 
s4|Biq as fhiogsi wt|» ar littk-Yedncadri into ei^Mv inv^ 
Ireland^ i^ should obdan suohi a^ staaion m tht«' 
servipe^a^'theyvAi^titbiiiM I mrnHMi^v ikUi in^the^ 
mean timei Ii sbvold^wtsh tovbetof the^ ft i mitf of thti^ 
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IQeiier4l-m-chi(f, as 1 comIH be of use theie, speaking 
A liule French, to interprei between him and the 
tietivev ; unless the government here thought proper 
to raise a corps of the Irish prisoners* in which case^ 
I hoped they would intrust me with the eoromand* 
Ajtrii Q. — Suhivan c^led on me this morning, wUh 
an En^lisii paper of the 3 1st March) c^en days a^*) 
to which is an article on Ireland, wherein mention 
4s made of sir £dward Bellew, of Bellewstowti^ 
being| arrested as connected with the Defenders. This 
surprises uie, for he is a confirmed aristocrat, and 
he and all bis fiimily have been so devoted to the 
government as even to have the meanness of op- 
nosing the Catholics. Such is the gratitude of the 
Irish. government! But this piece of news is ac- 
companied by another, which gives me the most, 
sincere anxiety on every possible account,, public or' 
private : it is tJie arrest of John Keogh. Poor fellowi 
this is no place to write his panegyric. I have not 

f[)t such a shock this long time, if we lose him, I 
now not where to look for a man to supply his place. 
I have differed from him at one time, but his ser- 
vices to Ireland have been eminent indeed^ more es^ 
pecially to the Catholics i and, in all probabilitv, they 
will prove his ruin $ for, from the state of his nealth^ 
confinement in the unwholesome air of a prison will 
be to him death as ceruin as the guillotine. I am 
inexpressibly concerned on his account. That infer* 
nal ^verniiient of Ireland I It is of a long time 
they have been on the watch for his destruction, and 
lam sure they will stick at no means* however atro-^ 
cious, to accomplish their ends. I can scarcely 
(uromise myself ever to see him again, and I cttn 
siMcerely, say that one of the gieatest pleasures which 
I. anticipated in case of our success, was the society 
of Mjoftnt Jerom> where I have spent maay happy 
days, and aome of them serviceable to the cotmtry* 
U was there thU he and I used to frame our papers 
a«d iiiaoii£es(o«i.. It ifu thei« we drew up the 
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petition and vtncfication of the Catholics, whn^h pro- 
duced such powerful effects both in England and 
Ireland. I very much fear we shall never labour 
togeihef again for the good of our 'native- country. 
I am sure he has been too wise and too cautious to 
put himself in their power; but what wisdom or 
caution is proof against forged and suborned testi* 
niony, which I know they will never stick at pro- 
curing ; and in the state affairs are now in Ireland; 
any evidence will be received. Well, a dax'^^ wiW 
come for all this. If we cannot prevent his »l)» at 
least 1 hope we shall be able to revenge it; and 1, 
for one, it it be in twenty years from this, prtmm 
not to forget ii. My heart 'is hardening hourly, and 
I satisfy myself now at once on points which would 
stagger me twelve months ago. The Irish aristocracy 
are putting themselves in a state of nature with the 
people, and let them take the consequences. They 
show no mercy, and they deserve none. If ever I 
have the power, I wilF most heartily concur in 
making them a dreattful exan^e* Dined to day in 
the Champs £lys6es, with Madgett and a person of 
llie name of Aherne, a physician, who is to be isent 
to Ireland. Explained to him my sentiments as to 
the conduct he should adopt there, and particular^ 
cautioned him against writing a sv^able, or carrying 
a single scrape of a pen with hfm ; pointed out to 
him the persons whom he is to see and speak to, at 
the same time that I fear many of the most useful 
are now either in prison or concealing themselves. 
This comes of delay, but that is no fault of mine, 
I like Aherne very well ; he seems a cool man with 
good republican sentiments. He has been already 
employed in Scotland. Apropos, of Scotland. There 
is some scheme goins on thene, as I cc^lected from 
hints which drop])e3 from him and Madgett, bui 
what it is I know not, nor did 1 imiuire. My 
opinion is, that nothing will ewr be done theie^ 
unless we fim. begin i» Ireland. 
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4/^1 tl.-«S«fihr8Q csiMcd ob mc tbitmomiog, lor 
it 10 Im fhu biMig» my Moandary iBtftlU|j[«iiQ!i^ to telt 
ne th«i D'AUMrade^ tbe late laioiiter- of tlif 
OMwrwcw is to oonjoaad the navo! deparunent of our 
•spaditioBi 4Ad «bat a coofidcatial paiaon loldlutt 
Mtefday iliat be might look &yr good news sooa 
W his .oemiiiyy for that there was something at 
that noment doias fiir her in Holland ^ hf which l 
presttoe that it is &ere their preparatioas are makiog* 
I am glad of that I meatiooed Hollaarf mvs^ 
to Cainat» Clarke, aod the mtfiister. Idf the Irae, 
the nijoister is oo the ere, of bebig tameo ^vt, hut 
as the buacaess k new in .the hands of Cumot hian 
selfy lam io hopes that wtU <iaake no difierenoe at 
to us. I do not fj^vy.M all in the pneatnt aapeetof 
things. 

Jfni 13.-^ the hm» Clarke is just as ooaspeteat to 
rMRilate thisattur» as i am to he made k>td ^ancelloff 
ofjBaglandi and for foy fitness ibr this station^ I appeal 
Io all who ever kaewsae in the eapacitjof a lai'i^ner* 
I have not foigiit his aanseaae ahoatguniogovcr some 
of the Iri«h anstoeiacy to our side« to hegiB withi 
•«uch as lord Ormond> for example i neither haye I 
forgot his askii^ me^ loi^bi we not make somethiog 
of FiugtbhoD ? Good God» ia . it not enough to sot 
oae .mad, to be obli^ to listen and keep taf temper*, 
not to say my countenance^ at auch execmble tmkh i 
And yet the fiue of Ireland ia in a certain degree in 
this man's hands. Well, wd1» wretched* I again 
repeat it» is the nation whose independence hai^ on 
the will of another. CUrke has also some doubu 
as to my report on the influence of the Irish priests* 
which he dreads a good deal { and this is founded oa 
his own observation,, in a visit he paid to Ireland in 
the year 1789. That is to say, a Frenchman* who just 
peeps into the country for an instant* seven years ago** 
and then in the heat of the revolution, sets up hi» 
opinion against mine, who have been on the^pot*. 
who had aUentivdy studied and been eoofidenttally« 
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tmplayetl, and to whom nothing relating to CathoFte 
a flairs could possibly be a secret. That is reasonable 
and modest in my friend Clarke. He likewise cate- 
chised Aherne, as to the chance of our preferring 
monarchy as to our form of government, m ease of 
a successful revolution; adding that, in that easci 
we ivonld of course consult the French government 
m our choice. This is selling the bear's skin with a 
vengeance. I wonder does he seriously think, that 
if we succeeded, we would come post to Paris to con* 
suit htm, general Clarke, a hanasome smoothfaced 
Toung man, as to what we should do. I can assure 
him we would not. Wheti he spoke to me on this 
head, he was mone reasonable, foi he said it was in* 
different to the French republic what form of govern- 
ment we adopted, provided we secured our indepen- 
dence. It seems now he is more sangume ; but J, 
for one, will never be accessory to subjecting my 
country to the contnrf of France, merely to get rtd 
of that of England. 

Aprii 15. — Went with Aheme to the minister, and 
met a most gracious reception. He had seen Clarke, 
to whom the military part of the business had been- 
entrusted, and who assured him that preparations 
were actually making in the interior of Holland. 
With regard to Aherne, he said his instructions ^onM 
he read^ in three or four days. Then we shall sec 
something of the matter. I mentioned to htm the 
arrestation of Keogh, and the embarrassment it must 
produce in our affairs. He observed, it would onlv 
inflame the people's minds the more. I answered, 
as to them, they were sufliciently inflamed already ; 
but the embarrassment which 1 saw, was in the im- 
prisonment of him and others, inasmuch as they 
could be of such service in framing a provisional 
government. I observed, likewise, and begged him 
to remember, that the very men I had pointed out 
as my friends, and as the proper fiersons to speak 
to in Ireland^ were the verjt persons now iniprisoned- 
Q2 
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and penccuted by ihe British goremment I alaq 
took ibe oppoitunily to apologise for not seeing him 
fifteqer } tLat I knew the value of his time too well 
to take Hup in visito of ceremony* and we parted the 
best friends in. the world ; he assuring me that in 

5 very part of the business wherein he was engaged* 
m^t depend on his utmost exertions. I must 
i^ow wait till X see Aheme*s instruotions. 

Jprii sa — Went with Aherne, at one o'clock, to 
the minister's^ in order to see after his instructional 
At last there is a prospect of sqmething like husinesK 
The minister read the dra(l of the instructions, in 
which there is a great deal of trash mixed with some 
jpood sense. Only think of one of the articles* where- 
in they say» that if Irelasnd continues devoted to ihe 
bouse of Stuart, one of that family can be founct 
who will be ameable to all parties I Who the devil 
is this' Pretcuder in petto i It is all o^ to uai how- 
ever, Ibv we will have nothing to do with him. . I 
made one or two observations on tlie instruction^ to! 
tbemiMster; be acted very fairlf, for henve them 
to me, juad desired me to make what observationa 
auofik no; and as to Aheme, he said that he musi 
only be gmded by such of them a& might apply to tha 
slalA of things, hi found there^ and disKglura those 
ihajt did not{ all which Ms candid. I see the in-^ 
stnictions are written by Clarke,, for I find in them 
his trash about monarcny, the noblesse, and clergy. 
There is one thing, however, which reconciles -me 
to ^1 this abeurdity, which is,, that the French go* 
vemment promises us 10,000 men and ieo,000 stsmd 
of arms; with that force I have not the shadow of 
doubt of onr success. It is to be. escorted hyt nine 
sail of the line,. (Dutch I believe,) and three Crigates> 
and will be ready^ about the middle or lowanda the 
end of May, which is not more than six weeks off. 
4ffn/SS.<--Copia[l Aherne's iiis^ctions, and wrote 
my obiwrvatioos, which are very short. I barely 
mcation what U ne^s&ary^ and {^r thA fe^t I j^f all 
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it very tMi ; aod/lhM when hd Mrrtv«»' hi If«latidj» E 
have no doubt but the peofrfe thsre will exeeute erer^r 
pm of tlif«i» which cifeiitiistMkcet willfltdfdit. Gave 
thfin to Mad^ett to translate, Wem to Clailce to 
af iwifle him ^ mf having changed itiy lodginc^ : asked 
htia. bad he anv neW> for me. He answered not. I 
replied thai hitherto he had not found die very presiitiff 
for information ( hiH that, nev^nhdess, I expected 
|4uit when the time eAmei, 1 should be properly ap* 
prised of «very thing. He re{»lie4 '' Certainly.'' 
Ja# then attacked' me about his proclamation for 
Ckommmnf £ng;land. I replied fW 1 had done 
nothing in it, and that if he would permit me to give^ 
Hfv opidion, the meifoure wHs unwise and itnpraeti* 
cme i that the peasantry of England were not at all' 
in a situation which rendered it likdly th^ would 
t«ke any part in such a biiskiess^^ for several reasons 
which I enumerated ; that perhaps in SeoUand, which 
however I was not sure of, it n^ighe doy but iif 
* Engiandy never. He pressed ine, however, to write- 
the manifesto. 1 replied as befoiei that i did n^ 
know their grievances> and would ifiu^h rather write- 
oae for IreTand^ which 1 did know. He desired me 
to do that also, and withoiit k»ss of tiiHe. ^ I promiseil* 
him 1 wouldp and so- we parted. He is ar stnunge 
fellow. 

4^^^'-^Went with Al^me to the miiMster's, and" 
gave him my observations,. whi<ih he read andUkeil 
very well. He struck out; in densctquenee, ill the 
stnir about royakvy 8rc. and retbrned the iostradtions^ 
to Aheme, in order to his copyfaig theaer$ but* k^pt 
my obaervations to show them to GarAot Heteil^ 
me Aherne will be despatched iii a few daya» andr* 
that he hat every reason to thtitk tfae^cxpedtCittu wiM: 
he ready by the latter end of May. 

Agru^ — Wrote a sh6vt memorial on tha fbfce 
and disposiftian of* the army m Ireland, as it a^peaft 
in the Endish papers^ and gave it to SdUidran tot 
titttislate, I Ihittk it is vety prettily dotted whseliie' 
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not th< oase with all mj prodtictimii;;. I wilf give 
k to the minister lo*ltiorrow. 

Aprils?!, — Sullivan brought m^ iny wemoriftl ad- 
■airably translated. Went at one o'doek to the 
minister's^ where I inet Aheme. The minister ^l» 
us the directory is j|ust now occupied by very import- 
tant business, but in two or three days wiH be dtsen- 
gftged» and then Aheme will receive hk final in- 
stmctions and be despatched ; he also toM me^ that 
matters w^e so arranged and combinations made, 
that in a month every thing would be ready. Alt 
this is excellent, but I am sworn never to believe it 
till I see it. 

May 2. — Went to the Luxembcmfg ; saw Rewbell 
giving audience in his costume ; wrote a note desiring^ 
to see Carnot, and was admitted ; he recollected me 
perfectly. I began by saying, 'Meetly enough, thM 
in pursuance of his orders, 1 had been several times 
with general Clarke, and had give»htm all the infbr* 
nation I was possessed of, as well -Terb^lly as bY 
memorials and other papers. He said he knew i had. 
I then observed that, considerix^ general Clarke ar 
in an oflScial situation, I had avoided pressing him to 
give me any information in return ; but that, at 
present, when I learned directly Trom the minister> 
and indirect!;^ from many other quarters, thai prepa- 
rations were in a considerable degree of forwardness 
for the expedition, I hoped when he considered the 
efforts I bad made, the risks I had run, the dangers 
I bad escaped in endeavouring to lay the state of 
Ireland betore the French government, as well a» 
the situation I had once the hotiour to fill in luy 
own country, that he would not consider me as un- 
xeaaonabl^ importunate in requesting him to give 
me such information as he might deem proper, i» 
to the state of the expedition, supposing it were to 
take place. He replied^ my request was not at ail un- 
reasonable ; but that, before measures were finally 
determined upon, it would be« necessary that ibt 
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ftModlgcnrcnMttent tliMild be lafisiM atle the acUial 
MateofihiQgiili Irdandi And fdrtkatpufpoM a|»eri(m 
thoiikJ be ieel %o obsctre every ibtqg» and make bU 
t«port aceoidin^$ for> if toe pe(>ple there« were 
MHieable to the r fedcb r^ublic, tWe aUenpC micht 
be made I but if nott it would rehire a>CMisildeiiaoW 
force to conquer the country. Tbis was a -stjiggeriiif 
blow to mtf to find myseli no faitber adTaiload at 
the eod of three inonth«» than I was ai A»v (itst 
madietice* However* I recollected okyself^ and saidk 
that undoubtedly the |i^f eaeh govtemment was in ^ 
ngbt 10 expect every possibte information as to the 
ectual state of the country ; but that I bej^god leave 
to obeecve that there were few Individulds niore coai« 
petent, frotn. their situation* to gite them, that infbir^ 
nuitioa^ than mysdf ; much more so than any stranger 
thc)r might send^ who would ^ust slide iaio tisecountct 
hi k moment, and retuisi^ if he wete lutky enougn 
to esoaoei that> as to all J had Iid««lsce4 I hopied 
he would iiad m/ assertions confirmed b^ this EaglisH 
Mettes I that* . nevertheless^ if he doubted my in« 
l0rmfeition» or aupposed that afifiiH might be altered 
since my d^paiture from Ireland^ and 96 thought it 
accessary to send a confidential person, I begged him 
to remember that the time Ivas prectoasf and there 
was not one moment to los^. He said he understood 
that I could not go Inyself^ 1 iinswered I was too 
well known in that country to be there -four'and<N 
twenty hours* without being discovered and seized ; 
that, consequently^ I was ifie most unfit person in* 
the world { nod I took, that epportutiity to mention 
that, if the expedition weee uodertakeni I hoiifcd to' 
be permitted to bear a part in its execution. He fce^ 
p]ied» tlut the French government would* in that» 
itase* certainly avaU themselves of iny courage and 
^ents .(M/£f€r de voire cottrage etdevoi taknU), But 
Mill he did not sav whether the expedition wtndd 
take place or not* though this was thesedond push I 
ttade at him 00 that head« When I jAw he would 
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not give me any definite information, I observed 
that there was a subject oa which 1 had received 
luch positive instructions on leaving Ireland, that 1 
considered myself bound to raeotton it to hifn ; and 
Ihat was relative to the general who might be a^ 
pointed to the command 9 that it was our wish, if 
possible, that it should be Pichegru ; that if he re- 
mained at the head of the army of the Rhine, I pro- 
bably should not have mentioned htm ; but that at 
present, whea be is not employed in any military 
function, I hoped I was n«t irregular in praying hint 
(Carnot) to turn his thoughts on Piehegra for that 
command; supposing as before that the expedition 
was to take place. Carnot replied, that undoubtedly 
Pichegru was an officer of consummate talents ; but, 
at the same time, there were many generals not in- 
ferior to him in abilities {mm forts oue Im). 1 replied 
I was satisfied the republic abounaed with exeeuent 
ofBcers ; but that» in my country, the prnudice as to 
Pichegru*s character was so strong, that I rated him 
equal to an army of 20,000 men, as to the effect bia 
appointment would have on both parlies in Ireland. 
He replied that he would give every consideration to 
what I said on the subject ; and that, at any rate^ I 
bad done perfectly right in suggesting Pichegru to the 
notice of the diveetery. I then observed that a» to 
Pichegru himself, I tnought the appoiotmeni would 
add a new lustre to his former gloiy y that, if he de-» 
aired fame, the assisting in creating a free republic 
of 4,500.000 people, was an object of no ordinary 
magnitude ; and if he was studious of his interest, 
which I did not suppose, he might rely on the grati- 
tude of my country in its fullest extent, as well as 
every person who mieht be instrumental in eetalK 
lishing her liberties. Just at this moment, genersi 
Clarke, entered, and I cannot say that he seemed 
highly delighted at the rencontre, 1 took my leave of 
•Carnot, and went over to speak to him. I told hw\ 
m substance ourcot^ersatioa as above writieoi, aud 
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\vhcn ) mentioned Picbegru, he said " Pichcgru \ 
Oh, he won't accept it" I said I was sorry for iu 
He theo asked me had I finished his proclamation 
for dioaantttsing £ngland. . I told him 1 found it im-* 
possible ; but that I would finish the one I had bcguiir 
for lreland> whose grievances I knew, and with 
whose local circumstances 1 was acquainted ; of both 
of which, with r^rd to England* 1 was utterly igno* 
rant. He desired me then to finish that one, and 
bring it to him without loss of time. 1 said I would 
in the course of four or five days> and took my leave* 

May 10.-*^Madgett has got orders to find ten or a 
dozen intelligent prisoners who are to be sent into 
England^ Into £ngland> of all places in the world I 
What can that mean ? He tells me there is to be an 
expedition there, contemporary with ours, in order 
to cut out work for John Bull at home, and prevent 
his distracting his poor head too much about his Irish 
afiaifs. He tells me, also* that Hi>che is to com« 
mand in England. If that be so, it looks serious, 
but Madgett is so terribly sanc;uine that I know not 
what to think. I will say, for the present, in the 
language of the Gazette* " this news merits further 
confirmation." At work at my proclamation. 

May ll.T^-At work furiously at my proclamation t 
I like it better than my first attempt. Madgett it 
gone in search of his imps, whom he has Ofraers to 
send off to Hoche as soon as he has found tfaem» 
That looks si little serious, but still i am slow oi 
faith. 

. May 93, &4, ^5, 26. — ^After balanclflgk fpr four or 
five days, and turning the matter every way in mf 
thoughts, I have taken my resolution, and written 
this dav to my dearest love, to Rowan, and doctor 
Reynolds* acquainting them with my determtnatioa 
to settle in France* and desiring them to make pre« 
fiarations for the departure of my family with all pot* 
ftible haste» It is a bold measure* but " Aadacel 
fortuna juvat.*' tf my negotiation here succeed^. 
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^M be belt tkiaf ihoukl be in Sma»6j« if ji iktli» 
siUl I am.satislied.U ii more adviMble (bt us to^seute 
keve tban in Amertca. At 9l\ ev«ntst the die iscaal* 
It if an cpoohfin-iny life* I have decided to the best 
efi mjp judgmeMt* and^ if 1 foil, 1 fail. 1 am wearji 
of "Bosjooa about ato the neicy of events^ let me fiic 
njrself, irpoMibley at last 

June 1, S»^ d*^«<-A faint ray of hope has broke le-di^ 
across the ilapenet■able^glooaa which Ims, for soatie 
lime baok> enveloped my pioapects. I called on 
Qarke, pr^Jhrma, pot exiting to find him» in 
ivhich I was not duappointed. I fonnd, however, 
a note, inlbrming me tnat he had read my pfocla« 
macion, and liked it very well; that, however* it 
would be necessary to corteil it somewhat, and ^at 
he. desired to seenie for thai [mrposey any time after 
tfab dav and tOHnorrow. It is Uie first tune he ha» 
deaina to.tce nie» WelV tliat is so^iething* I wrote 
an miswer immedtaiely, appotnjdng the l£hPrai«ial, 
CfiilLJuoe,) by whicli I leave him, out of respect^ 
one day eleav. Will any thing come out of thisF 
1 am glad' €lfi|rke likes my prodamation, which I 
ibuodt too k>ng myselil I see he has a correct tastei 
in those thiMcs. If the expedition takes place, it' 
Hrill be soaoe^ffig to boast of to have written the 
pioehunation. But let me not be *^ panning beforoi ' 
my hone to market." I have kept my hope» vndeie 
a s^ct reffimeo allalonj^, and latteriy, God knows, 
on a very W diet I wiU> not let thw breeae tempt 
roe to spread a 4eal of canvass, merely to have it to> 
fnri again.. Things-aie, however, better to4ay than 
t^ey wiem. yesterday. 

Juw GU^aUed. this> ntomif^, fay appointment, 
njpon general €la#ke. Found him more tt>rdial in 
hw manner than ordSmairyi He. told me be nad lead 
my- proclamation, and mwM^ it entiemely welldnae i 
that,, however,, it w^ukl be necessary to cvftai^ ft 
eaniideiably, for the first point in these compeeitiom 
it t# ensttse tbeiT- being m^, and, f6illiM^ it ia^ 
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neeetasay they should be short ; that ^ete would be 
a loDger one prepared for those- who studied politics, 
fa^t that mine was destined for the people and sol- 
diery. I thought there was good sense in all this> 
and I can safely say that, in all the public pa[>er8 I 
have ever written, i am above the personal vanity of 
an author, as I believe Go^ can witness. I there- 
fore told him I would mince it sans remorse. He then 
told me I might rely on it, thev had not lost sight^ 
either of the business itself, or ot my share in it. 

! June 13, 14.— -Called on Clarke this morning, foe 
want of other idleness. Clarke was civil enough. I 
want to consult him as to what I am to do concerning 
trade af&irs. My finances are reduced to a state truly 
deploratble. I am worth to-day about thirteen Louis 
d'ors, which will not last me more than a month, and 
I must not let myself be run to the last sol.' I might 
have been, perhaps, something more economical, 
but not much, all things considered. / 

' June 18, 19. — Called on Clarke by appointment. 
Found his aid-de*camp copying my proclamation, as 
abridged. Clarke seemed glad to see me, and begged 
to make a copy myself, as ne wanted it immediately, 
r accordingly sat myself down at his desk, and he 
went about his lawful occasions. In about half an 
hour I had finished, and he returned. 1 told him 
in three words the position of my affairs i that I had , 
gone on thus far entirely on my own means, and 
calculated I had about as much as would enable me 
to carry on the war another month, in which time 1 
should be d see, as the French say; finally, I asked 
bis advice on the premises. He answered me friendly 
enou^ ; he said they must provide for me in the 
militaiyline, for which I had expressed an inclination, 
and in the cavalry, where the pay was most consider- 
able ; but added, that the pay ot all ranks was below 
their necessities. He then asked, had I ever served f 
I answered. No; that I had been a volunteer in the 
Belfast regtment, which I considered as no service. 
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but was fond of a military life ; and hi case of ahy 
thine being done for Ireland, it would be thelin^ i 
should adopt. He tlien said rtif not haiTi^g serr^ 
might make some difficulty, but that h^ w6uld see 
about it, and let me know tb^ result in thre^ or fdtit 
days, adding, that I mi^ht be sure something i^ofdd 
be done. He thefi took me id his cairiage ib th^ 
i^lnister's, with whom h^ had business. Oh tfrt watf 
I told him it was extremely painful to x^^ to sip^lj 
to the republic for anv pecuniary assistat^ce, bdt thai 
circumstances compelled me ; that I was nrbf a m^n 
of expense, and that of course a mod^tb ^P^Hf 
would satisfy me; and added, that b^tn'g ehgageu 
here in the 8er\'ice of my country, any sum advanced 
tb me was to be considered as advanced oh tier Re- 
count, and as such to be repaid, with aH other ex- 
penses(, at the conclusion of the business. H^ Ikti^ed' 
at this, and said we would have no money. I sanl 
that Was true, or; at least, we should hot have m^ch; 
but we would have means ; and I itiflitatlcea the 
quantity of £nglish property which wouldj tri thai 
event, be forfeited to the state ; and assured hiiii we 
would have enough to pay our debts of jiistice; df 
honour, and of gratitude. 

June 20. — ^To-day is my tlrth day — 1 ani thirt j- 
three years old. At that age Alexander had conquered 
the world ; at that ase Wolfe had completed bis re- 
putation, and expired in the arms of victory. Well, 
it is not my fault, if I am not as great a man as 
Alexander or Wolfe. I have as eood dispositions 
for glory as either of them, but I labour under two 
small obstacles at least— -want of taleiits and want of 
opportunities; neither of which, I confess, I can 
help. 

June 23. — ^Called on Cldrke in the morning, and 
lound him in hikh good humour. He tells me that 
he has mentioned my busitiessi to Carnot, and that 
within a month 1 may expec* an appointment in the 
French army. This is glorious! He asked m^ woiiM* 
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I caqo^ to jserve in the cavalry or infantry. I said it 
v^as equal U> mei and referred it to him to fix me in 
;the ivoat eligible ^tuation. I fancy it will be in the 
cavaliy, " for a captaii^ .of horse ijiever takes off his 
tiAt.'* He thc^n told me that he was at liberty to ac- 
i^jijaiDt me so far, as that the biusioess, and even the 
luiktf were deterjnined op by the directory, and the 
inanqer only reoiained under discussion. There is 

fipd neiys at last-r-tob$ierved to him, after expressing 
e satisfaction I sincerely ifeh at this information, 
that I wished to repaind him of the great advanta^s 
.to be derived frQm the landing beins effectuated in 
the North, particularly from the circumstance of 
framing our first arpny pf the diffipreni reUgious pffrmsk" 
aom^ which I pressed upon him, J believe, with 
success. I then asked him, had he pany Irish prt- 
iioners remaining, as I thought they might be usefully 
employed in ca^e of the landing being eff^ted. He 
laughra at this, and said, "I see you want to form 
your ri^ment.'^ I said I ^hould like very well to 
command two or three hundred of them, who might 
be foriped into a corps of hussars, to ser\*e in the ad- 
vanced guard of the army> not onjy as soldiers, which 
fi knew they would, and with sufficient courage, but 
as eccUarewr$ to incense the country {people. He seemed 
to relish this a good <lca1, and I w.ent on to say that, 
in that case, they should be as an Irish corps in green 
jackets, with green feathers, and a green standard 
with the harp, surmounted by the cap of liberty, 
ilc bit at this, and made me draw a sketch of the 
device, and also a description, which he took down 
himself in French, froip which I infer the standard 
will be made directly. Whilst J was with Clarke, 
!Madgett called on him, and I stept into the next 
room whilst he gave him audience. It was to recom- 
inend Aberne to be employed as a military man in 
tbia bpsiness. Clarke seemed, I thought, disinclined. 
He asked me, did I know Aberne ? I answered, 
chat J saw him merely officially by the minister's 
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orders, but ihat I knew nothing whatsoever to hrs 
prejudice ; and that, as lo Madgett, 1 had a very good 
opinion of him, and, of course, supposed he would 
not recommend an improper person ; that, hoMrevet; 
I could say nothing from myself, for or against him, 
further than what I had mentioned. N. B. I do not 
wish to hnrt Aheme, but I had rather he was not 
employed in Ireland at first, for he is tmlri and ex- 
travagant in his notions; he wants a total hcndeoerse' 
ment of all property ; and he has not talbnts to see the 
absurdity and mischief, not to say the impossibility, 
of this system, if system it may be called. -.1 hare 
a mind to stop his promotion, and believe I must do 
it. It would be a terrible doctrine to commence with 
in Ireland. I wish all possible justice to be done to 
Ahe'me. but I do not wish to see him in a station 
where he might do infinite mischief. I must think 
of this. I toki Clarke I had written for my family, 
and was determined, at aU events, to settle in France. 
June 25. — "I've nowtiot fif^^ ducats in the world ;** 
but, har^ it, that does not signify : am I not goin^ to 
be an omcer in the French service? I believe 1 might 
have been a little more economical, but I am sare 
not much. I brought with me one hundred Louis 
to France, and they will have lasted me just six 
months, by the time they are run out; afker all, 
that is no great extravagance. Besides, ** a fool and 
his money are soon parted," and poor Pat was never 
much noted for his discretion on that point ; and { 
\m in some things as arrant an Irishman as ever stood 
on the Pont^neuf. I think I have made as good a 
defence as the nature of the rase will admit, and 1 
leave it to all the world whether I am not fairly ex- 
cusable for any little dedommagement which 1 can lay 
hold on, seeing the sacrifices I have made thus far, 
the services which I hope I shall at last have rendered 
my country, and especially the dreary and tristful 
solitude to which I have devoted myself in Paris, 
where I have not fornted a single connexion but with 
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the penons indUpcnMbly neeessaiy to the success of 

our Wioess. 

Jt^ S9.*-Called on Clarke by appointment. I 
^loU hm I bad two tbtogs to mention : first, that 
ji» we bad the Pope now in our grasp, I wished him 

tp consider whether we might not artfully seduce 
rhifa iqto writing to hisic^te. Dr. Troy, in order to 
-mcnxfi, at least the neutrality, if not the support, 
. j^ iJiue Irish Catholic oleigy. He objected, that this 
•WPHJid be reoogni^^ing tlie authority of the Pope ; and 
^414 -he was sure the directory would make no pubh'c 
jffplication of this jrort ; besides, that ic would be 
mikim Uie mutter known in Italy. I replied, that 
mdooptfdly it was not a matter for an official appH- 
^tioo» bnt for private address : and as to making it 
jinown* it need not be applied for imtil the last stage 
joi the business} nevertheless, I merely threw it out as 
^ikk^^ ^ bis consideiation, without pressing it, as I 
czpci^ted no formidable opposition from the priests in 
|rfjhmd. He gave me to understand that ne had a 
enmi^mMfiation open with Ireland, and showed me 
a p^pctTj :4i|ktog,me did I know the handwriting. I 
didnpt He then^ad a -good deal. It stated very 
briefly, tbat fourteen of the.counties, including the 
entice, n^nh* .were comrietcly oiganixed for the pur- 
pose of thiQwing off Ahei£nj^ish yoke and esUblishing 
our iodepcndeoee: that, latbe^r^maintng eighteen, 
9iganJ44iJUon WAS «dvaBcintf ra^dly, and that it was 
soMTAQged that tbe infenors obeyed their leaders. 
Without etyftmining thdr orders, or even knowing 
y9h(0 th<ey were, las «very one ,kuew4)niy the person 
inmedialriy above him. That the militia were about 
SOOPO men, 17«0l00 of whom might be relied on, 
that there w«re about 12,000 regular troops, wretched 
bad QQ^, who would soon be settled in case the 
bmnc«s wiere.attexnptod* Clarke was going on, but 
slof^d he^fi suddenly* and ^aid, laughing, ^' There 
isjs^aoe«hiQg.<iheie^bich I caxinbt ^nad to you, or 
you will guess. . J begged litm to use his discretion 
R S 
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wiihoufc ceremony. He then ask^ me, did I kiiow 
of this organization ? I replied, that I couM not, 
with truth, say positively I knew it, but that I had 
no manner of doubt of itj that it was now twfetfe 
months exactly since I left Ireland, in which time, 
I was satisfied, much must have been done in that 
country, and that he would find in my memonats 
that such an oiganizauon was then bcffon, wasrapidljr 
spreading, and I had no doubt would soon embrace 
tne whole people.-- It is cunous, the coincidenefc 
between the paper he read me and those I havegWed 
. him, though, upon second thought, a9 truth ts imi- 
form, it would be still more extraordinary if they 
should vary. I am delighted beyond measure witn 
the progress which hasx>een made iu Ireland sino^ 
my banishment. I see they are advancing rapidly 
and safely; and, personally, nothing can be more 
agreeable to me than this coincidence between whit 
1 have said and written, and the accounts which- 1 
see they receive here. The paper also stated, as I 
had done, that we wanted arms, ammunition, and 
artillery; in short, it was as exact in all particulars, 
as if the same .]>er8oh had written all. This ascer- 
tained my credit in France beyond a doubt. 

July 6. — Saw Clarke this morning; he is almost 
recovered, and tells me my business is deUfyed sdeljp 
b)r the absence of ^[leral JEIoche, who is coming vip 
with all privacy to Paris to confer with the directory; 
that X must be introduced to him, and communicBte 
with him, and most probably return with him to 
the army, where my presence would be necessary. 
All this IS very good. I shall be glad to be introduced 
to Hoche; it looks like serious business. Clarke 
also told me he wanted to have my commission ex- 
pedited instantly by die minister of war, bnt that 
Carnpt had decidea to virait for Hoche. I told hihi 
it was the same to me, and also bmed to know 
when he expected Hoche. He re|^€jd, <* Every 
day/' J then took occasion to mention 'the sttifiB 
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of my finances, that in two or three days I should 
'be run out» and relied upon him to prevent my 
falling into difficulties. He asked me could I carry 
bn the war some little time longer? I answered,^ i 
could not, for that I did not know a soul in Paris, 
but the sovernment. He seemed a little taken aback 
at this, by which I see that monev is not their forte 
^t present. Damn it for me ! I am sure I wish 
there was not a guinea in the world. So here I am, 
with exactly two Louis in my exchequer, negotiating 
with the French government, and planning rero- 
Itttions. I must say it is truly original. 

July 8.*^Called on Clarke. He tells me my com- 
mission will be made out in two or three days ; I re- 
turned him my acknowledgments. As soon as I re- 
ceive it, must call on Camot to thank him. Fixed 
with Clarke to call on him regularly every other day. 
Lazarus is not yet arrived and be hanged. The nnv 
ment he comes, Clarke is to let me know. I am 
surprised at the sang froid with- which I view this 
affair of my regiment, but it is my temper. 

Jtdy 19. Battle qf Attghrim, — As I was sitting in 
my cabinet, studying my tactics, a person knocked 
at the door, who, onopenmg it, proved to be a dragoon 
of the thin] refljiment. He brought me a note from 
Clarke, informing me that the person be mentioned 
was arrived, and desired to see me at one o'clock. I 
ran off directly to the Luxembourg, and was showed 
into Fleury's cabinet, where I remained till three, 
when the door opened, and a very handsome, well 
made young fellow, in a brown coat and nankeen- 
pantaloons, entered, and said, *' Vims vous -ites U 
dioyen SmUk ? *' I thought he was a chef flc bureau, 
and replied, «* Om, dfrn/en, je fn^appele Smith," He 
•aid, '* Fousvous appelez, atasi, je cms, Wolfe Ihne^** 
I replied, '* Out, citoyen, c'est mm veritable nom** ** Eh 
Iwn,'* replied he, ^jestds legenerdl Hocke.'* At these 
#brds i mentioned that I had foVa long time^been 
desirous of the honour I then enjoyed, to fifudiiilyiirtf 
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in bis company ; ''Into tiU larms I soon did Ay, an4 
tberp ^inbraccd him tenderly.'' lie tbjen said .hr 
pres|i9ied I was the author of the memocandums 
which had been transmitted to him. I said I was. 
Wj&Uy said he, there are one or. two points I want to 
^consult yoju op. He then proceeded to ask mie, in 
ipase of toe laadinjp being efiectu»ted, might he relv 
on iindipg provisions, .and particularly bread? 1 
said H would be iqapp^ible to paake any arrangemeniUi 
m.Ijre|an4» previous tp the landing because of th^ 
jftnu^ismce of the government, but if that wop opc^ 
accomplished, there would be jpo want of provisions \ 
lhat>Ir4andaboundc4 in cattle i and, as.for (bread, I 
safvby the Gazette, that, these was not only no defi- 
d|f ncy of com, but that ^ was able to ai^pply 
jwigland, lA a.gceat .degi:ee, during the late alamuqg 
scsavcity m ^at countrjr ; and I assured him, that if 
ihe.Frepch were once ip Ireland, he might jrely thaW 
whoever wanted bread, tfic^ahould uotwant it.— 
He seemed satisfied with thts, and proceeded to ^sk 
me, might we count upon beiqg able to form a pi^ 
V4SQiyiP>vemmeBt, either of the CatboUc committee* 
mantio^ed in my memorials, or of the chieft^ of tho 
Defenders ? I thought I saw an opening here to com^ 
at the aomber of troops intended for us, and replied* 
lhat«that would depend on the force whidi miffbt bo 
landed » if that focQe were hut trifling, I could not 
pffaV9nd to say how tbi^ might act; but if it was 
considemble, JL bad np doubt of their co-operatioo. 
^ PAdottbtedly,^' rppUed he, '*men will not sacrifice 
^hwowA i fes when they do^t see a reasonableproajpcct 
of supports but* if I'gp, YOU may. be sure I wiu go 
iJi.jittffipiept {orce." Qe tSen asked, did I tbink t^a 
thousand mop would decide them? I answered, un«* 
doubMdly^ but that early in the business the minister 
had spol(«^n to me of two Aoosand, and that I had 
wlied.^haft mch a munber would. eflbct nothing. 
N«, irapAiedhat th^^ would be ov^srwheknedhafoie 
aPF «na.«ni)d join tham. 'I ^^A, that I was 
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glad to hear him give that opinion, as it was J>re- 
cisely what I bad stated to the minister ; and I re- 
peated diat, with the force he mentioned, I could 
nave no doubt of support and co-operation sufficient 
to form a provisory government. He then asked me 
what I thought of the priests, or 'was it likely they 
would give us anytrouole? I replied, I certainly 
did not calculate on their assistance, but neither did 
I think they would be able to give us any effectual 
opposition ; that their influence over the minds of 
the common people was exceedingly diminished of 
late> and I instanced the case of the Defenders, so 
often mentioned in my memorials, and in these me- 
morandums. I explained all this, at some length, 
to him, and concluded by saying, that, in prudence, 
we should avoid as much as' possible shocking their 
prejudices unnecessarily; and that, with common 
discretion, I thought we might secure their neutrality 
at least, if not their support. I mentioned thi^ 
merely as my opinion, but added that, in the con- 
trary event, 1 was satisfied it would be absolutely 
impossible for them to take the people out of our 
hands. We then came to the army. He asked me 
how I thought they would act ? I replied, for the 
regulArs I could not pretend 'to say, but that they 
were wretched bad troops ; for the militia, I hoped 
and believed that when we were once organized, 
they would not only not oppose us, but come over to 
the cause of their country en tnasse ; nevertheless, I 
desired him to calculate on their opposition, and 
make his arrangements accordingly ; that it was the 
safe policy, and if it became necessary, it was so 
much gaitted. He said he would, undoubtedly, 
make his arrangements so as to leave nothing to 
chance that could be guarded against ; that he would 
come in force, and bring great quantities of arms, 
ammunition, stores, and artillery ; and, for his own 
. reputation, see that all the arrangements were made 
on a proper scale. I was very glad to hear him speak 
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th^s : ijt i^U jny nuDd at fase pn 4^^tn poiuU- He 
thfi^ saijd there was .one iaipartanf jx>i9t lemainui^ 
pa which he desired to be satiafied; and that was 
what form of govermnent we would adopt ,on the 
jevent of pur suqcess I I was goii^ to answer hiW 
with grea^ eamestniess^ when general Clarke entered 
to request we would come to dinner with citizen 
CamoL We accordingly acyourned the conrenation 
to the ap^irtment of the president* where we found 
Camot and one or two more. Hocbi^ after some 
time> took me aside and repeated his question. I 
jepHed^ " Most undoubtedly a republic.'* He asked 
aspiuj <' Was I sure }" I said as sure as I could be 
of any thing ; that I knew nobody in Ireland who 
thpugbt of any other system* nor md I believe there 
^as any body who dreamt of monarchy. He asked 
me, was there no danger of Jthe Catholics setting uj> 
one of their chiefs for king? 1 replied* '/N<>^ ^ 
smallest;" and that there were no chiefs amongst them 
of that kind of eojiinence. This b the old business 
again* but J believe I satisfied Hoche ; it looks well 
Xo see ^im so anxious on that topic* on which he 
pressed me more than on all the others. Camot 
iqined us here* with a pocket map of Ireland in his 
nan^, -and .the conversation became pretty general 
betweqn Clarke* Hoche* and him* every one else, 
having left the room. I said scarcely any thing* as I 
wished to listen. Hoche related to Carnot ^he sub- 
stance of what had passed between him and me. 
When he mentioned n(s anxiety as to bread, Carhot 
lai^ffhed* and said* " There is plenty of beef in Ire- 
lana ; if you cannot get bread* you must eat beef." 
I told him I hoped they would find enough of both ; 
adding* that within the last twenty years Ireland had 
become a great com country* so that, ^t present* it 
made a considerable article in her exports. They 
then proceeded to confisr* but I found it difficult to 
follow them* as it was in &ct a mUe of former 
conversations* at which I had not assisted ; aqd be« 
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s!des> they spoke with the rapidity of Frenchmen, f 
collected* however* if I am right* that there tnll 
be twd landings, one from Holland* near Biflfast* 
arid the other from Brittanr* in Connaught; that 
there will be, I suppose, in both embarkations, not 
less than 10, nor more than 15,000 men; lS,000wiis 
dso mentioned* but I did not hear any time speci- 
fied. Camot said, ** It will be, to be sure!* a most 
brilliant operation/' And Well may he say so* if he 
succeeds. We then went to dinner* wbicn wa^ very 
well ttvftdi without beingln:tiirious; We had two 
courses, and a dessert. There were present about 
sixteen or eighteen persons; Madame Camot, her 
sister and sister-in-law* Camot, his brother, Hoche* 
Traguet, the minister of marine, Clarke* two br 
three officers* and Laganle, the sicretnnte general, , I 
sat by Hoch&. After coffee was served, we rose', 
and Carnot^ Hoche, Tra^et* Laeu^e* and Clarke* 
retired to a cabmet and hem a council oh Irish iifiklrs* 
which lasted from six to nine o'clock. In the mean 
time* I walked widi Lagarde in the gardens of the 
Luxembourg, where we listetaed to a symphony pfer- 
fbrmed in the apartments of La Reveiuiere Lepaux* 
who is lodged over Camot. Lagarde tells me thkt 
La Revelliiere has concerts continually; and that 
music is his great resource afle/ the fatiguies of his 
business* whicti are immense. At nine the cdtmtit 
btoke tip* and I walked away with Clkrke ; he said- 
every thing was now settled, and that he YM hiinsiilf 
mucn trouble to bring every thing to bear* but that 
at last he had succeeded. I wished him joy n^ost 
sincerely* and fixing to cidl upon him to-monow at 
twelve^ we parted.— -This was a grand day; I dined' 
with the president of the executive directory of 
France* b^ond all compsiH^bn th^ most illustriohi 
station in Europe. I am very broud of it, bl^eamie it 
haBcbme fairly in the line of^my dtity; iind Thi&v« 
mkde no unworthy sactifices to obtain it t like 
Carhbt extremely, and H^ch^ I think* yet MUar. 



JtiUf l6.HSaw Clarke He telk me the arreU oi 
the directory for my comcDissbn will be signed to-day, 
and that he will write to the minister at war to send 
back the brevet to him, so that I shall have it tOr 
morrow at twelve oMock. He tells me, also, that 
there is a change in the arnmgement. The cavalry 
of the ddeoani legion de poHce has been formed into a 
regiment of dragoons, the twenty-first. The colonel 
bad given the directory to understand there were su- 
pernumeraries of men and horses enough to form a 
second regiment^ which was intended for me. It ap* 
peared, however, on inspection, that the contrary is 
the fact, for the twenty-first is even ten men short of 
its complement. In consequence, I am to serve in, 
the infantry, with the rank of chef de brigade^ which 
answers to that of colonel ; and Clarke tells me the 
pay and tank are the same, with less trouble. One 
must not look a gift horse in the mouth ; so I said, 
of course, I was perfectly satisfied, and we parted 
the best friends in the world ; and I am to return Xo- 
morrow at twelve for this weaiy brevet* 
. I foigot to mention in its place, that Hocbe has a 
famous cut of a sabre down his forehead, eyebrow^ 
and one side of his nose. He was pretty near the 
enemy when he got that, and luckilv, it does not at 
all disfigure him. He is but two-and-thirty, Jourdan 
five -and -thirty, Buonaparte twenty-nine, Moreau 
about thirty, and Pichwu, who is tlie oldest of all'^ 
about six-and-tbirt^. The French have no old ge- 
nerals in service 3 it is their policy to employ young 
men« and the event has showed they are right. 

Jidy 17.-^alled, as usual, on Clarke. My eternal 
brevet notyet come from the war office, but he save 
orders to Fleury to write again to the minister to have 
it sent directly. He tells me Hoche will leave town 
in two or three days, and that he will endeavour to 
give me a corner in his carriage, if possible. I an* 
awored, it would be highly flattering to n^e to have 
the honour of travelling with him ; at the same time* 
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I lioped ke would ^veme alew.dayB'iiolieef m I had 
DO clothes but kainti bmtrgetUy jkc. He add hf could 
not .be sure to gire me foiir>and-twemjF hours notice, 
and as to regimentals, I could get ttieBi mada up al 
qnarten* I replied, as to mysMf, I was ready at a 
moment, and the sooner the better. }Ie then desired 
me to call evei)r day at twelve, and we parted. So 
h«e I am, at single anchor, ready to cut and fuo* 
As to money, matters, I am extremely embarrassed i 
1 hare not a guinea. I think I must write to.Camot, 
and demand a supply. I am sure I h^ve reason to ex* 
pect that much from the Freo^ covemment ; at 4he 
same time^ God knows whether 1 shall get it or no^ 
and at any rate, lit is curud disagreeable to be obliged 
to make toe application ; but what can I do ) Damn 
die moneys for me^ I wish it was in the bottom of 
the sea. This embarrassment is a drawback on the 
pleasure I should otherwise feel at the promising apr 
pearance of our business. Sat down and wrote two 
rages of a letter to my dearest life and love, informing 
tier yery obscurely of my success here, and of my 
having obtamed the rank of cAef de bri^de ; desiring 
her to sell off every thing, and embark in the firsl 
vessel for Havre de Grace. 

July 18.-*Rose earl;^ this momme and wrote a 
threatening letter to ciuzen Gamot, telling him, ** If 
he did not put five pounds in a sartin place,—*- ! 1 '* 
Itis.writun in French, and! have a copy. God 
fingive me for calling it French, for I believe, fffo- 
peny speaking, it is no language; however, he will 
underund that money is the drift of it, and thai is 
the main point Cafled at twelve on Clarke. At 
bathe has got my brevet from the minister at war. 
It is for the rank of chff d^hrigade^ and bears dato 
the 1st Messidor, (June igth.) It remains now to 
be signed by Camot and Lag^e, which will be 
done to-day; and tonnorrow, at nine, 1 1^ to pasa 
Uiuster. Clarke embraced me on giving me the 
bmvet, and talttled me as a brother offieeri to did 
s 
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fkmty^ add' my kism- Wte fo fliii^ I wM iMmt^ 
i«pky ta tiikm of theiK. i mr af f liad' at Fohob: 
CtttflM atflted iiM> WMdd tM tdofem; m* Irebnd, to 
IM tli« Fttt^h hwt ft dineot iiTteflmfloe in oar 
gOTtitMHtm ? tddiilgi that it MigN kenkcemaaft np 
U' i»as Mt«i«tllt ki Holland; wkMmv if it wvre not' for 
tlHi cotvfitiaal flfu^tiattitld«ltcte of tho FreheH» tbeyi 
iMMtd mflrnr tlMir ^foatlitttr bo <mt af^aifi^bf tke'stedb* 
h(iU6#^ f auM^vred Uiairi mAloifbtMfy, the Frmell 
infiHt bav« a ««ff gf laut itifluente on the meaautes^of 
ouf goverAtaMit» ih oue^wosuocteKded ; hut tihat i> 
thonMitj if i^y w«r« wi«ey they w&M not' ihrpeea 
anymrecn itirteifetiAi^d;^ addtngi ihauha ioiostefTeMal 

nio hate {)OW«r n^th n^^ i»«iikl be to afipear oot 
Miire it« t addcid ihftti for that iteaaoi^ I hoped? 
^fhtmkft ^aa lent in thM otttt de|3aitiii«ilt, wonld bb 
a ¥et^ «<sti«i1)lev oool ttiao^ baaune a mat deli 
m^fiild de)^ m his adi^resi. C^rkeieplidd^ *< WW 
iftt«tid 10 tend nobody hilt yott.*^ That atamied aoe 
a^ltttle^ What!«ottid hemtmi) Am I to bugtaHbo 
i^eli^Dliii^ the FtendvrepubHc tk IiehM, instead 
of rifv«sen«fAf Htm ItMi tepaMie in* Ftaneer ** ff 
ahti paatlddi iH' UMiies^ atid* ^t^ksxed #khf twtn^' 
I must have this explained in fObmonow'a'eohvev* 
sathm. Olaike then went on to aay, they had no 
stt:ciVit^ for t^t femi of government 'we nn|^ 
adeprnteaaeofMMOrts. IttMM, Iliadii»aebttrtlf 
tb^ offer iNft my d^ciki^ opiiMMi, that we woiild 
esu^liili iiwifAiolie. He obitcted thatw^ opidit^i^: 
tlibHsh nn aiiitOMiitio mpttMto, like that of Ocnba* 
I asMiY^ Inm tfa«'ariiCiicnN6yof irriand wisre norsMr 
.ili^urititt Kvfth the people^ that iv^ should apiH odr 
blood to MtablUh their ^povi^eir* Hethe»eai4 *« Pin«- 
hap^, niter ally we aHight e)K>oie« \ant^ tlmttbai^wsM 
no s«eartiy ajwinsithtt^ but infonhadMB, and tlMt tikr 
people of Mand wwt in geiseml very ignoiwe.^ f 
«4Mtl hiai^ ]«i €NMPsifa«ii^ wtmay ixwdd wi eh maa e^ 
or wheni would w» go look M at btei* Ho ^Mi^ 
'*Miyb«tho duke ^ York!" lotfnMMnwisbac; 
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Vmim 9»«wd» MiAindiofd n ,Qitt^ hiit^ir chance, 
IftMi bM imt hj^;bMK» I and 2 a44e4» tim we neither 
l#y^ jtbe SSo^iab pe«ipl^ inigeBenJ^ upr j^ muevty's 
(mtiyMif»mwfi9(g» f^ynftli ^n |p choq^ one of tbem 
l^r oi)r )(iii^ ^iipMsiqg» wbai nv^ not (he paa^ that 
Una «iM4>ei9Utioo or foyaky y«t h^Qg aWiU u«. As to 
ibf jgliemnoe^ wr ne^^aiUf^^t IfKlmiMefl it w«b in 
gAUAnU too tnM> ibmtkt top^rexecrahle'gpvemment, 
vrha^ pojiey jtivias tp keep 4ih««i in a atate of JMr- 
hfiqwm ; hut 1 4souU ffo^wer fyr the infipm^tipn of 
ihe DUsi»ter9* whp w.ei^ thovpuahly enUnhtened tand 
liiieiW.repi»)^c]Ma9» 4nfi who, 1 bid ao,dpubt» would 
divefi^ itheiH^ie ^entwa^ntjn fxami^g agovieiinnieiit 
tjb t^ien 4d(ed» wa9 4iffrp upbody (uooog o»i»elvies 
t|M»tJb444tty.|fh9n(s«» «^pposi«lg ;the tide ahoukl aet 
19 iavpipr of jvpoai^hy^ .1 replied, *' Not one." 
He Mked> " WpuW the rduk<r if JLmster, for ex- 
iwaple?'' I T^i^f <* No : that eveiy bpdy iowed 
•pa jiked the wt, beoauae he wi^ agpod m^n, i^id 
always resided and spent his fortune in Irdandi bv^ 
ibia ne by no ine^oa posstwrd thi^t Mini of character 
or4«)e«iM» jii^iehiwif ht.^vate higi to thftt station^" 
He fthen ^afeed we 4igai«u " Cpuld 1 think of po* 
body ? '^ X rq^liisd^ <« I oqidd not ; tliait lord Moiim 
ifmi ib^ iaxi^f^mm I (¥>uld iiecoUect, who might 
biivp 1^4 .die toa^icha^e, but .that he <had blown 
his reputatii^ to i^iepes Iw aGoeptipg a .conipaa^ 
against J?i»nqe;.and> ^al^^piint ibf^re was nobody/' 
<* WelL" iS^id ClftrW, '*.Vi^y be yoj\, ^ftcr ^IL w»U 
ehoose on« ^ jiour p(wn leadei^;; wbo knows but it 
«iay be ycna^tff* I leplied, we ihad no leaders pf 
• iiaok or desaription likely to arrive at that d^cee 
of eminence; and aa to m|^splf» X neither had the 
deaire nor the talents, to aspire so Jiigh. Well, that 
IB enough of royalty for the ps^ent. « Wp then, for 
the hundredth uqvs> heat over the pld groittid s^bout 
the priests, without* however alprtin^ any .fresh 
ideyis ; and 1 summed up all by telling hiin> wt^ ^ 
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»■ 
to fe1ig^on,*inv belief was we ihonld Content (MhN 
seWefl with pulling down the ^tablishment, wi^Kmt 
setting «p any other; that we would have no state 
religion, hot let every sect fwy their own clergy volun- 
tarily ; and that, as to royalty and aristocracy, they 
were both odious in Ireland to that degree, that I 
apprehended much more a general massacre of the 
gentry, and a distribution of the entire of their pro- 
perty, than the establishment of anj form of govern- 
ment that would perpetuate their^ mfluence ; that I 
hoped this massacre would not happen, and that I, 
for one, would do all that lay in my power to preveAt 
it, because I did not like to spill the blood, even Of 
the guilty; at the same time, that the pride, craehy^ 
and oppression of the Irish aristocracy were so grea^ 
that i apprehended every excess from the just resent- 
ment of the people. Tne conversation ended here; 
Clarke gave me Hoche's address, and desired nte to 
call on Fleury to-morrow at nine, and that he 
would introduce me at the war-office, where I tnnsl 
pass review. 

July SO.— £)alled at Clarice's and saw Fleury, who 
gave me my brevet, signed by Camot, and so now I 
am to all m tents and purposes chef de brigade iti 
the service of the republifc. Fleury is to bring inc 
to-morrow at nine to the commisuare crdamalewr, to 
pass review, and from thence to the treasury^ td 
receive a month's pay, so Fogue la galere ! 

July 23. — Called on Hoche at seven, and found 
him m bed, talking with two generals whom I did 
not know. One is going to Italy, very much against 
the grain. General Sheriock called in. 1 collect 
from what he said, that he is to be of our expedition, 
and that he does not know it himself yet. After 
they were gone, Hoche asked me, ** When 1 would 
be ready to leave town ? '* I answered, I was at 
his orders, but wished, if possible, to have four or 
five days to make some little arrangements. He 
^d, by all means ; that he proposed leavitig town 
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In levcD days himseU; and |bAt» if lie owild* he wonld 
l^ye 9ie a «ea( in his carriage ; but if not» ihe would 
Sfiiih ib«t I ihould tra\^el with general .Chfinii» his 
piost i^rticular Iriend* who .was to bavje a command 
in the hqaiiMAs; but to whom, as yet, iie had not 
tipencd himself on the ,same sul^edt. I .made my 
^cknpwkdgmeots, and asked ham, at <the4ftmettime« 
airh^^r my appfeafanee at head ^milters might not 
g^v^ iMe to sQine suyioi^tQs, .fmrn thevciicanimoce 
4stf my {being a foiseigper? He replied^ >he would 
i^tj/e ,V9fi in a TUJiige near fi^Qiies, his head .^pactftrs* 
Jirhere 1 should he incognito, itud At the same ;tiiM 
ivitbin .hb jreach. I asked him tbtn* mm he a|>- 
prijEfid Qf the directory haxinc hoBoiMcd iste ^h 
ihe jAvk of ch(fde h^i^ ^ Jle replied he^ was, aad 
m^emt his isomplimfxvt. i then ohsenriedlo him, 
1 Tprfisiifmed I sbowld ,be of fiaoiit ^erriee in some 
situMion near Us penon; Ihat I ispc^e Firench, as 
hp- might observe, very imperfeQtiy.; neverlhcdess, .1 
<HmId ;mahe o^aelf uadersto^; and as he did not 
ipieak '&^i«h»rj jnight be usefiiil io Us commuiU- 
caligns with the .people ^f irelami. JHe 5q>lied, 
*''hfi9(¥/t ^l th«t M> me; :as s^on u fm j«io» and 
that y^iir reg^Dit is for/ned« I wjU ^t^pry ^x iho 
rank iofadjutatit-^^AiAlior you i that ^ilhplfte^ yen 
fktpnp^ i(ithe ^m-md^or; :and besides, you must bp 
in a >fijtuatiap whe ne you may hjuve a oommand, if 
Q^oe^^f^." tmtmw him a thousand libaoks.; iUkd 
hp .piNMmded to ask me, ** .Did J > khink . it .nns Jikeljr 
that the men iof ;prQpeny, or .•any of :them, wishM 
for «i :jr«V;oliuk)n an Iceland!'' I fepUed, ** JAmi 
affftaiply jjpf*" aud libat be sbAnld reckon lOn aU 
the op|>ositiiofi diat .clas9 .to)M give :htm.;- ihai^ 
howaiv^r* it was posaible, that, {when ihp huMpcai 
Huis pn^ foommwceAt JQ»e «if .them jnight iotn na 
^,4^p(iM]»tiQ9;ihu^ tha^ it WAuidthe.Aorealy!a0un«t 
4i^ir^r«Aly8«iatiments. iie then atk/ed m^, ^Did 
lAnQi¥.4#ithvir(O?C9900rl" I rgriaed, iJdid, nod 
Ihat il 4M«la)f^ Jh^cbighf&t opivian af hi^^alaais*^ 

s 3 
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Srindples, and patriottsin. He asked me, ** Did 
e not some time ago make an ezplosion in the Irisk 
SariiameDt i ** I replied, he made the ablest and 
onestest speech , to my mind, that ever was made 
in the house. *< Well," said he, '< will he join us ? " I 
answered, i hoped, as he was "foncieremerU Jrlandau^ 
that he imdoubredly would. So it seems O'Connor's 
tpeeeh is well known here. If erer I meet him, as 
I hope I may, I will tell him what Hoehe said, and 
the character that he bears in France. It must be 
highly gratifying to his feelings. Hoche then went 
on to say, ** T%ere is a lord in your country, (I was 
a litde surprised at this beginning, knowmg, as I 
do^ what stuff our Irish peers are made ^of,) he is 
•on to a duke; is he not a patriot ? " I immediately 
smoked my lover, lord Edward Fitzgerald, and gave 
Hoche a very good account of him. He asked me 
then about the duke. I replied that I hoped for his 
assistance, or at least neutrality, if the businesswere 
once commenced. He then mentioned Fitzeibbon, 
of all men in the world. I elideavoured to do him 
justice, as I had to the others he sfioke of, aind I 
belfeve I satined Hoche that we will not meet with 
prodigious assistance from his majesty's lord hig^ 
chancellor of Ireland. He then asked roe, ** What 
ouantity of arms would be necessary? " I replied, 
the more the better, as we would find soldiers for as 
many firelocks as France would send us. He then told 
me he had demanded 80,000, but was sure of 50,000. 
We then spoke of the aristocracy of Ireland ; and I 
assured him, as I had done Clarke, that what I ap- 
pirehended fwas, not the aggrandizement but the 
massacre of that body, 'from the just indignation of 
diie people, whom they have so Ions and so cruelly 
oppressed ; adding, that it was what I sincerely depre- 
cated, but what i fea(ed was too lik«^ to happen. 
He said, certainly the spilling of blood was at all 
times to be avoided as much as possible; l^t he did 
concei^'e, in such explosidds as thafwhichwtts likely 
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to take place In Ireland, it was not to be tupposed 
but that some individaals would be saciificea, but 
the less the better ; and it was much wiser to secure 
the persons ot those I mentioned, or to suffer them 
to emigrate to England, as they would no doubt be 
ready to do, than to put them to death ; in which I 
most sincerely a^eed ; for I am like narson Adams, 
" I do not desire to have the blooa even of the 
wicked upon vat/' Hocbe mentioned also that great 
mischief had been done to the princrples of liberty, 
and additional difficulties thrown in the way of the 
French Revolution, by the quantity of Mood spilled ; 
** for,'* added he, ** when you guilmtineti man, yon 
get rid of an individual, it » true, but then yottmake 
all his friends and connexions 'enemies for ever to 
the government.'' A sentence well worth considering. 
I am heartily glad to find Hoche of this humane 
temperament, because I hope I am humane mysdf ; 
and trust we shall be able to prevent unnecessary 
bloodshed in Ireland, which I shall, most sincerely, 
exert my best endeavours to do. At twelve 1 went 
and saw Clarke, and took him up on our conversation 
of the 18th, relative to a direct interference on the 
part of France. I said if he meant by that to admit 
a representative of the republic into any part of our 
government, it was what France ought not to exbect, 
nor we to grant. That France would certainly nave 
a great influence; but the surest way to keep it, would 
be not to assume it. That what he said of Holland 
did not apply to us. The French had conquered 
Holland, and had a right, if they pleased, fo throw 
it into the sea ; but it was not so with Ireland. 
We rather resembled the situation of America in 
the last war. Clarke seemed satisfied with all this, 
and 1 proceeded to ask him, had they thought of a 
person to reside near the future Jrisn guvemmewt: 
He said general Hoche would be there. I replied, 
he would be moving about, but 1 meant a tort of 
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duarfid'qffinres, who should be -statiopar^. Clarke 
f^phd), uikdouhieclV)r, aproperper&on would 'be sent. 
I Mid« I hofk^d the Fxendi goverowent would be 
very delicate in their choice^ and send a map of great 
tesoper and diaccetion» as much -would depen'd on 
his conduct. I then bb^nred, that Clarke had often 
asked me what ^cuxity 'Icekuiid would jgive tha^ if 
her indqpendence was once jestablishe^T she mi^lit 
not focgeliier obligations to 7rance J 9nd» perhaj^, 
hereafter >he fbund^leafmed with her enemies. To 
wiucby I offered hini» as the «iily securiiy^ onr 
honour as gentlemen. Now! bagged leave> in re- 
turn to askliimwhat.securiljr lie had V><give us, that 
if England oftied to renounce every thipg -provided 
prance wcnild sacrifice us, fj^^n.ce would not accent 
the ofleri He answered in my own words^ ** Our 
honour asjgentlemen;-" and assured me, in the 
stnmaeit m^nnei^ Fiance would \)9, as 1 believe 
^tysefft incapable x>f such .conduct. 

jJtti^ Sd.-'f-minfiiitt ^bojut all tiiis momi,ng pa 
tcade afiairs. Dlamnitl 3aw Clarke^ he (ells me I 
am lo tiaiwl with Hocbe, jiod that we ^et off the 
3Qth^in£v^days. Huxza! 

./f% S7.'<«'Cl^ke tells mp ihis snomip^g ih$t the 
4^c^i|r Jt^ive x)idefied roe Mvee nHWiths' pay. Ilial 
i^ "ic«/ He-prit surJ^ermqni p '* but 1 ^m forced to 
borrow 4<tf. frop9t Mporoe, which - grieves me sorely, 
for it is breaki^i^ in-siill n^oreoo the sacred funds of 
9lf il^eilamily;4t is, hovrtver, u.nayoidable, and 
M ''.what qmh |be .cured must,'' kc, I caqnot go 
ifxwf^ to quarteiB. with^t somfB money In* rny< pockaC 

(Jify pi.-«Tj9leceiv«;d my pay, " ^nd are airas dfuii^ 
f^ CD (DWiy sutabber*." J .if.^^^ •MP^o *^ ^^^ !* '^ 
^1^ fl1V>d 4}iio^j^op. foomJn.igdum Funnidos. 

4Hgitf/ l^^Callea on X?)^rke from mere idl<^n^8Si 
did apt, see ^uai hut, comir^ put, met 'general 
M^(c)^, pvho took ine in his cartage tp (gener^ 
whew* wirfi ivhqni.I^in4o Mr/^v^l- J was i^t^oduced 
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by Hoehte ; and I remember now he is one of the 
gefierals with whom I dined at Canttft's} After a 
short eonversiltion, in which it was fixed that W9 
set off from the 7th to the 10th« I took mv leave;. 
Hoche and Cheiin desiring me to call on tnem io' 
the mean time without the ceremony of sending up 
my name, which is civil of them. So^ now I nave 
^'letpetUestnirces.'* 

August 7, 6.— ^aw Hoche and Cherin together this- 
mornmg. Both very civil and no news. Hoche, I 
believe, sets off the 11th. 

^ktgvsili, 19, 13. — Saw Cherin this morning ; he 
tells me it may be ten days yet before we get off. 
Hdl! hdU hell! How shall I eet over these 
eternal delays? Hoche' set off yesterday. 

August 21, 9S, £3. — ^Met Cherin to-day driving 
about in his cabriolet ; be stopped me, and asked me 
was I ready to set off? I answered, " In five mi- 
nutes, and that I only waited for his orders.*' He 
then desired me to call on him to-morrow at eleven, 
in order to settle about our departure ; 80« perhaps, 
we may set off before the dOth. 

SepUmder 13; 14, 15.— At last 1 have brought 
Cherin to the point ; he has. received a courier last 
night from general Hoche, and tells me now I may 
set off with the first courier, or wait a few days for 
him; but I am tired waiting. I wrote, therefore* 
by his direction, a note to th^ minister of war, praying 
an order to depart, with the first courier, for Kennes, 
and he has promised to get it for me by to-morrow. 
Huzza! 

September 17.— Took leave of Madgett, Aherne, 
and Sullivan ; wrote two letters of acknowledgment 
to Carnot and De la Croix, thanking them for theit 
kindness, &c. At three o'clock in the afternoon 
left Paris. It is now exactly seven months and five 
days sinee I arrived there — a very important era in 
my life : whether it was for good or evil to my country 



and IQ my?fM, At eveat must determiii^ || Vii4 I c» 
safelj itay^ I«3h«ve acte4 all tbroiigh >o |Ivb mtj best 
of ii^y conscience ^nd jud^ent^ and I ihink I 
have not conducted oiyself ill. I certainly did not 
efxpect on my arrival to have succeeded a3 well as I 
have done ; and 1 have been under sooae difficalties 
at times, having not a sool to advise or commnnicate 
widi. 1 have now done with Parts^ at least ibr some 
time, and God knows whether I sml ever revisit it ; 
but, at all events* 1 shall eirer look back on the ^unt 
1 spent there with the greatest satislaction. X be- 
lieve there is no part of my condnot that I need «prish 
to recall, at least with regard to business. As to ]4ea* 
sure or amusement, I ^had vw^littW' t filmed* and 
endeavoured to form, no connexioiis. 1 v{i|i^ad and 
was visited by nobody, Freocb or forei^er $ and left 
Paris, after seven months' residence, without being 
acquainted wth a single family. That is singular 
enough. 'Tbe ^mre? formed .niy gia^n^ ceswuea 
a^nst the ^^oootoiiy pf imv i^itualioa ; bu4 4in the 
K?nole, I passed my 4(W 4ufl enough. W«ll, if -ev^ 
I return, I will make myself amfnos. I ai^i now like 
the Turkish sry, "who paa^ed foi^fivo yaan at 
Paris without being known or suspected.^' I dare 
say Mr Pitt knew 1 was there, as close as J kepit; if 
he did, it was by no fault or indiscretion lof mine. 
It is singular enough, that having passed \jx^ ;time in 
a manner so monotonous, and not leaving behind 
me a single person whom, on the -score of peigoi^l 
regard, I had .reason to regret, I yet auit Paris with 
something like reluctance. But I made that T^mailt 
before. Alioru ! I am now afloat again i let us see 
^'hat will come of ^this voyage.J 
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ATTACHBD Til YttB AftMV OP TRS WB^. 

Bipttmb^r 90.^A!t tlife« thisr ntornihg' arrived «i 
Rei»«8^iNithig pttsseri tliM«nigh^'agnBeab^ wfithoi^ 
sleep. Wfint td b6d» atnd slept like « draceto' till 
d)even. Rote, and setit for my adjoint» Mac Sheehy> 
who hfltt b«en here some days. He tells me all is 
gmiig im, «s he believes> pr^vperoissly. 

S^mlm%9.'^A\ ^woAt alt tile moynitift with 
colonel Shee^ Making an anafysiv of the dfatrUmtiofi 
of the iMopa actually im^ Ireland. The general called 
in, and sM vMh us hdf <ft honr. Dmed as u«aai 
wkh the tei'miyor. I am noir^ to all intents, one 
oC the fawilft^ and I lilfe It of all things. (Sings) 
'^ How aaenrily we live that soldiers he/' &c I haTC 
gorroottis at tiead^artera, and noted my kit ao- 
oordiDgly. We are all lodged in the palace of the 
Menx», bishcMpof Rennes, a Mmerb mansion, hut 
wnm much the better f6r (he Revoiutioii. 

Jkptmibir Si^.^-^^aHeed with fttAonA Shee m the 
ufdaA. HflT tails me that Hocfae has selected tha 
oliia of th« Army of ihe Ocean, which consnted of 
tITyOOO iMefr» for^mr expeditioir; that die arms and 
c^nr thkig were!ready, and that we were Waiting onlf 
hff the maiikie. He lilso spoke sia if in a fortnight 
orflM»« we aaMit put omsekes in motioitti \m I 
did «o« pfesa hi«i for specie information. Tha 
aaaMMi ia sli«^ng away Ast ^roiigh oUt 'fmgei^. 
Howtver,^ 1 Miete< they are doiwp;^hetr beat. 

^SI$iiAM^25;— WaHced as itstfal iii the aa r ^h wi ih 
etAonSi Shee. I tiirhed ilie disccHirse updn iny own 
situatiou, and ttnx which I had ^Iled in Irdand. 
Shea Hold methatboAi t^ieeltecutWe dire<^ry aftd 
gHMkad Heche ^Mere^petfectly aatMed as to who and 
what I wttsv ihrdagh a ehaiinel w9ifi<fh he waa tfoi at 
M la my w kiftMa me df, baft'thHtl infl|^t be pi^H^ly 
«My on «fw>tcare ef my cvedK. f ccAiM flN»h She^s 
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discouraey that wc will have 1000 cavalfv ttBdf to 
mottnt, but the Irish miiBjL find horses. I do not yet 
know the number <of ourinfiiniry. 

^ptember 26. — The general set off this morning for 
Brest. I hope in God he may huny those fellows. 
I dpcad the equmoctial gsles passing over and finding 
us unprepared. By Shee's discourse I fimcy it is in- 
tended that Ve shall make a race for it. Happy go 
lucky in that case. I was in hopes the Spanisn Amc 
would have joined us at Brest; but he tells me they 
are returned to Cadiz, after escorting Kichery to some 
unknown latitude.—- Damn their foolish semis, they 
will be beaten, and the French also^ in detail; 
whereas, if they were instantly to join, their united 
fleets in the Channel would oe stronger than any 
thing Eqgland could for some time oppose to them, 
and a week would be sufficient for our business. If 
they let this occasion escape them, as I fear they will, 
they need never expect to meet such another. 

OcUbet 4, 5.-— I find great amusement in chatting 
with colonel Shee, who is a very agreeable old mao, 
and has served as a good officer of cavalry now thir^- 
six years. He told me last night, as I was sitting 
with him, that general Clarke had written to him 
that he might mive full confidence iii nie« neyti^ 
theless, he does not tell me much, if indeed .he 
knows much himself; that, howeverj g^vesmeveiy 
little concern. I shall learn every thina time enoiigh* 
I collect, however, that it is resolveo, if poseim, 
to turn in a gang of six or seven thousand d«p^ 
radoes into £ngland, who will live at fiee quarters, 
and commit all manner of devastation. If this takes 
cfiect, it. will einbarrass her extremely. She has 
never yetaeen the smoke of, an enemy's fire; and I 
alws^s remember, that ^000 raggeil, half-atarvtd 
HifflUanderB, forced their way to 100 miles diataace 
of London ; and might, perhaps, haye achieved what 
renudned, if the Ptetend^ had not been a poltroon. 
It is, to be sure, a horrible mode of makiiig war, 
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bat England showed the way» by diagorsing so many 
hordes of emigrants into France ; and the enormittet 
which have been committed in consequence in this 
country, are such as to justif]^ France in adopting 
any means of revenge ; it is^ in a word, but strict 
retaliation. 

October Q^ 10, 11, 12.— The general returned last 
nu;ht at eight o'clock, having been absent since the 
SOth of last month. Colonel Shee saw him thia 
morning, for a quarter of an hour j he tells me Hoche 
is bent on going, co^te gui codie, and that every thing 
is ready but seamen, whom he has given orders to 
prc^s along the coast as far as Bordeaux. I see an 
article in a French paper, that thirty persons have 
been arrested in Dublin for high treason. Who can 
, they be ? Are any of my friends of the number ? for 
there are no names mentioned. I hope in God we 
shall be in Ireland time enough to liberate them, be 
they who they may. I think general Hoclie will be 
pretty security for their appearance ; and I fancy that 
even mv oivn bail would not, in this case, be refused. 
Colonel Shee and I have been readine over the Ame- 
rican ordonnance, and making our observations on it. 
If we arrive safe, I will propose adopting it, with a 
few necessary alterations. 1 1 is excellent,«for an army 
that must be made in a hurry, being clear and concise. 
. Oclhber 13, 14.^— The general set off, unexpectedly, 
for Paris, this day at twelve o'clock. It seems, on 
his visit to Brest, he had reason to be discontented 
with the administration of the marine; however, 
they promised him fair, and he returned to Rennes, 
leaving orders with a confidential person to let him 
know how they were going. on. This person has 
written him word, that since his departure all the 
preparations are slackened; and, inconsequence, he 
IS set off in a rase for Paris ; and 1 trust will return 
in a few days with full powers to cashier a parcel of 
those scoundrelly agents of the marine. libaye 
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wmicil^ by colonel Shee's desire, a short address to 
the peaaantnr of Ireland, explaitiirig to them the great 
benefits theKevolution has procared to the peasantry 
of France. This he has translated into French, anci 
flove the copy to the general to read on his way to 
Paris. 

October 15, 16— The genera! returned, unexpect- 
edly, this morning at nine o'clock. It seems he 
met a courier on tne road with despatches, which 
rendered his trip to Parb unnecessarj'. Cotoncl 
Shec tells me to-day, that h was intended, after 
landing us, to despatch the fleetwith three thousand 
men to tfie East Indies ; but, in consequence of a 
mutiny at the Mauritius, that scheme is given up, 
and we are to keep both ships and men. 1 mentioned 
to him a report I had heard, that we were wahing 
forcannoniers from the anny of Samite et Muse, which 
I thoDght very odd if it were ^ruej he assured nie 
it was no such thingi we have ahready three companies 
of cannoniers ; and, in short, every thing is ready 
enrcept the seamen ; to procure whom the most posi- 
tive and pressing orders have been given by the 
minister ot marine and directory. 

Odober 17.— Our expedition, a% well as the life 
of the general, has had a most providential escape. 
Last night, between nine and ten, as he was re- 
turning from the commie with general Debelle and 
Hedouville, a ruffian, who was posted at a corner, 
fired a pistol at him, within five or six yards, which 
fortunately missed, and the villain instantly ran ofl^ 
but was stopped by two of the aids-de-camp, vvho 
happened to come that way, before he had run one 
himdred yards. The pistol %vas Irkewise found where 
he had dropc it. On his being seized and examined, 
hecotife$s«d ihat he was hired by a person, %vhom 
h« described, to assassinate general Hoche, and was 
to hnvp ^fty'Loois for his reward. He threw himself 
em hisr knees befbre Hoche, who behaved incompar- 
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ably weU, aod d^ired him to ri^Q, «s no man sfaiould 
kneel to him/ "and tell the whole truth; assuring 
him that he had noi . himself the least resentment 
against him. The fellow then repealed hb story 
exactly, and the two aids-de-camp set out with a 
|;uard in quest of the other villain, whom they found 
m bed, and brought to head-quarters. A magistrate 
being sent for, the two were confronted, and the , 
latter denying every thing, they were both, after a 
long examination, committed to prison. It seems 
the fellow who fired the shot is a workman employed 
ill the arsenal -, the other is lately from Paris, and 
says he is a horse dealer; /m order to induce the 
former to commit the inurd'er, he told him that he 
W2is a royalist, and that it was for the king's service 
to assassmate Hoche ; which, together wiih the pro- 
mise of the fiflyX/Ouls, determined him. The name 
of the former Is Moreau, andof the latter Teyssierd. 
Nothing could be better than the general's behaviour 
through all this affair. For my part, , I do not see 
what the royalists could promise themselves from 
his death ; at the same time it is beyond all doubt 
that this villain, Teyssierd, has come down irom 
Paris expressly to have him assassinated. 1 do not 
at all suspect the English of assassination ; but cer- 
tainly, at this moment, they are much more interested 
in Hoche's death, than that miserable Louis XVIII. 
In short, I know not what to think of the motive* 
<>f this abominable affair ; a few days may probably 
explain it further. 

Ociober 18. — In consequence of the aflair ofye»" 
terday, a search was made in ^he lodgings of Teys* 
sierd, and a case of jpistols, two fusils, and three air 
guns, were found ; the two last articles buried in tbe 
garden ; there were also amons bis papers the di- 
rections of several persons in raris and I^ondon, 1 
should be sorry, much as I detest the English nationi 
to suspect them of such vile and horrible micans pi 
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efiectuatiiig their porpases, as that of assassuiatioD f 
yet they have already done several things in this war 
as bacC at Quiberon, and elsewhere. I am veij 
much afraid the English cabinet is implicated in this 
infernal business ; the more so as the general received 
notice a few days since, from the minister of justice 
at Paris, to be on his |uard, as an attempt was in- 
tended to be made on his life by some English agents. 
Hoche is entirely too careless of his person ; which, 
as he is circumstanced, thoogh it may be very mag- 
nanimous, is not very wise. He was out till past 
ten o'clock last night. The general has noconfideiice 
m the marine; but is determined, if we fall in with 
the English fleet, that fight they shall; for, as the 
military will beat least two to one on board, he will 
give it out in general orders, that the first man, 
officer or seaman, of whatever rank, that offisrs to 
flinch, shall be instantly shot on the quarter-deck* 
That is stout of Hoche, or as P. P. would say, 
** manlv and decided.** I had rather, however, that 
our vaiour was tried on terra firma, for I am of 
opinion with the Turks, '*That God has given the 
sea to the infidels and the land to the true believers." 
A sea fight isovarfU oiler; nevertheless, if it must be, 
it must. 

Octcler 19. — Since my arrival here I have not 
had the least communication with the general ; we 
have scarcel}^ even spoken at meals when we met» 
and I began in consequence to grow a little uneasy at 
it; foras there are two Irishmen here, M*Sheehyand 
Duckett, besides myself, and as the first is a block- 
head and the last a scoundrel, I did not exactly 
know whether the general might not lump us all 
off together in forming his opinion. I tnerefore 
hinted remotely to colonel Shee, yesterday, my un- 
easiness at the great reserve of the general towards 
me ; ^ and in consequence of what I said, which 
was indeed but very little, he spoke to him of it 
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at diuaer. The general assured him that he by no 
Qieant coafoundra me with the two others; hut 
observed, which is ihe fact, that if he was to mark 
me by any particular attention^ it would be immedi- 
ately obser\'ed and set people on making inquiries^ 
which would be very inconvenient, as it was abso- 
lutely necessary that 1 should remain incognito as 
much as possible; he added, that, in time and place» 
I should see how he wished to treat me. Thi« 
has satisfied me entirdhr. 

Odder SO.-— This day received my orden to set 
out for BKft the day after to-mono w, beips; the 1 si 
Brumaire. Huaza 1 huzza 1 I am to tmv^f in ^ 
neral Debelle's carriitge, with Hoche's cousin, and 
Privat, his aid-de-camp. Settled all my afiGun at 
Rennes instantly, and hove short. I am ready ^ 
a minute's wamuiff. J have been hard at work to* 
day Q^ my pampnlet, which is scurrilous enoi^^. 
Ckilenel ^hcte tiandates it as 1 roo on, for the lU'- 
spection of ihe geneml, and I like it better in his 
French than in my own £ngiish. 1 think it will 
do tolerably well when it is finished. 

October SI. — ^Last ni^t I m<t the geaesal in &he 
gallery alone. He immediately came up to me •aQ4 
asked 0M, bad I occasion for any thing baibre. my 
departure? I thanked him, and replied, 1 bad not. 
He then continued, ** Because, if you have, I desire 
you will apply to me, as to your friend^ withimt any 
MCrve." i i^in thanked him> and sajd, that iif 1 
was under any necessity^ I would avail myself of 
his pernHssien, but that at present I was not. Hf 
^hen said, ** I am not a man to make nrofessions^ 
but I beg you will, on all occasions, look upon me 
as^your firiend, and treat meacoordi^y." I thanked 
him for the third tj^, and «o we shook hand^auid 
parlted* It was very civil of 'him, mid I desired 
Golonel Sbee jM> let nim km»w again how sensiWe t 
was' of his kindness. 

y T 2 
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Oct€ker dS.— 4Set out front Retines^ oo mv way ro 
Brest, with Prirat and Marie Hoche. Traverlcd rtrj 
agreeably through a beautiful country covered witn 
wood, the Tcry seat of Ckouarmerie, 

BREST. 

November I, 2. — I ha^e been hard at work ever 
since my arrival, on an address to the Irish people, 
which is to be printed here and distributed on our 
landing. I have hardly time to eat, but I do not 
work with pleasure from the reflection which oc^ 
curs to me every instant, that the men whose 
approbation I could most covet, are, perhaps, at 
thts moment on trial for their lives. Well, let me, 
if possible, not think of Uiat longer. 1 have not 
yet seen the f;eneral. Colonel Shee tells me that 
general Qaantm has been despatched from Flushing 
with 8000 of the greatest reprobates in the Frencfi 
army, to land in England, and do as much mischief 
as possible; and that we have 3000 of the same 
stamp, whom we are also to disgorge on the English 
coast It is a horrible mode of making war, and 
such as nothing can no^sibly justify but the manner 
in which England has persecuted the republic. 
Much as I detest the inhumanity of punishing the in* 
habitants of a country for the crime of their nilers» 
I cannot blame the French when I recolleet the 
treachery of England at Toulon ; or the miseries 
which sbe has caused in that part of the republic 
through which 1 have just passed, on her false assig- 
nats and counterfeit^ Louis ; but, ei»pecially, on her 
most atrocious and 'unheard of system ot starving 
the whole French people ; a measure so abominable, 
and which produced such dreadful suffering and 
misery in France, as justifies any measures of retali- 
ation, however terrible. . The English ambassador 
is arrived at Paris; Spain has, at len^, declared 
war agahist England, and begun, it it said, by taking 
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• man of war of 66 guns. Damn them ! why are 
they not to^y in Brest waters ? Corsica is eracuated 
by the British ; so all goes on pretty well. 

Naoember 10. — Saw the Legion Notre reviewed ; 
ahout 1,800 men. Thev are the banditti intended 
for England, and sad blackguards they are. They 
put me strongly in mind of the Green-boys of 
Dublin. 

Naoember 13.-— Went> by order of the general, 
among the prisoners of war at Pontanezen, near 
Brest, and offered their liberty to as many as were 
willing to serve aboard the French fleet. Sixty ac- 
cepted the offer, of whom fifty were Irish. I made 
them drink heartily before they left the prison, and 
they were mustered and sent aboard the same evening. 
I never saw the national character stronger markra 
than in the careless gaiety of those poor fellows. 
Half naked and half starved as I found them, the 
moment that they saw the wine before them, all 
their cares were forgotten ; the Englishmen balanced, 
and several of them asked, in the true style of their 
country, "What would 1 give them?" It is but 
justice to others of them to observe, that they said 
nothin^^ should ever tempt them to fight against 
their kmg and country. I told them they were per- 
fectly at liberty to make their choice, as I put no 
constraint on any man. In the event, of about 100 
English, ten men and boys offered themselves, and 
of about sixty Irish, fifty, as- I have observed ; not 
one Scotchman, though there were several in the 
prison. When I called for the wine, my English re- 
cruits begged for something to eat at the same time, 
which I ordered for them. Poor Pat never thought 
of eating ; but when his head was a little warm with 
the wine, he was very urgent to be permitted to go 
amongst the Englishmen, and flog those who refused 
to enter; which, of course, I prevented, though 
with some Itttlediflicuhy. " Arrah, blood an' ounds. 
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captain dear, won't you let me have one 'knock ajt 
I he blackguards?'! i thought inyiseif on Ormoixi 
quay once more. Oh, if we once arrive safe on th« 
other side, what soldiers we will make of our poOr 
fellows ! They all said they hoped I was going wifib 
them, wherever it was. I answered, that 1 did 
not desire one man to go wherp I was not ready to 
show the way, and they replied with three cheers. 
It is to he observed, that I never mentioned the 
object of the expedition ; they entered the service 
increlv from the adventurous spirit of the nation anil 
their natred of the English, withput any idea that 
they had a chance of seeing Ireland again. 

Kovember 23.t— I cannot im^cine what delays us 
now, unless it be waiting for llichery, who is said 
to be coming up fi-om Rochefort; Though I hava 
the strongest apprehensions \ve shall be inteixrented 
by the. English, stiil 1 wish wewene at sea.. Tnere 
js nothing so terrible to n^e as suspense $ and besides, 
the lives of my poor friends in Ireland are in extceoM 

f^ril. God send we may be in time to iav« thein, h^ 
muph fear it. W^U, let me not think of ^t« If 
we fall in witb the English, we roust ^gh| them at 
close quarters^ and crowd omr top8» ppops, h»A 
quarter-deck with musketi^. It is pur onW chaoce» 
but against superior numbers that will not dp. Those 
infernal Spaniards ! They will pay dear fof their 
folly; but what eatislactioa is that to us? 1 wM 
thinking last night of my pfx>r little family till^ I was 
as mebncholy^ as a cat. God knows whether we sbaU 
ever meet again. If I reach Ineland tn safety, apd any 
thing befalls me after, I have not the least doubt but 
ihat my country will take care )of them^ and tny b(iys 
will find a £ither in every good Irishman; bat if I 
should happen to kiUed be at sea, and the e»editioii 
should not. succeeds I dread to think on vrhat mey 
become of them. It is terrible ! I rely on the^good- 
ness of Providence, which has often interposed le 
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tCLveusy on the courage and prudence of mywife^ 
and on the friendship of my brother to protect them. 
My darling babies ! I doat on them. I feel the 
tears gush into my eyes whenever I think on them. 
I repeat to myself a tnousand times the last words 1 
heard from their innocent little mouths. God Al- 
mighty bless and protiect them . I must leave this sub- 
ject. 1 have taken a little boy^ whom I fiound among 
the prisoners of war, as my servant. He is so young 
that he will not be of much use to me ; but he was 
an orphan and half naked. He was bom in Dorset- 
shire, and his father was anjirish quartermaster of 
dragoons. He is a natural son. I have rigged him 
out handsomely; and if he brushes my coat and 
takes care of my portmanteau; with' the baggage, it is 
all 1 require. His name is William White. 

November 24, 25.— -I have been hard at work half 
this day translating orders and instructions for a 
colonel Tate, an American officer, who offered his 
services, and to whom the general has given the 
rank of chef de brigade, and 1050 men of the Legion 
Noire, in] order to go on a buccaneering party mto 
Enffland. Excepting some little errors in the locality, 
which, after all, may seem errorH to me from my own 
ienorance, the instructions are incomparably well 
drawn ; they are done, or at least corrected, Dy the 
general himself; and if Tate be a dashins fellow^ 
with military talents, he may play the devil in Ens- 
land before ne is caught. His object is Liverpool; 
and I have some reason to think, that the scheme has 
resulted from a conversation which i had a few dajrs 
since with colonel Shee ; wherein I told him, that if 
we were once settled in Ireland, 1 thought we might 
make a piratical visit in that quarter ; and, in fact, I 
wish it was we that should have the credit and proBt 
of it. I should like, for example, to pay a visit to 
Liverpool myself, with some of the genttenien from 
Orroond-quay; though I must say, the citizens of 
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the Le^ioii Noire are very little behind i^y country- 
man, either in appearance or morality ; which last has 
been prodigiously cultivated by three or Tour cam- 
paigns in Bretagne and La Vendue. A thousand of 
these desperadoes, in their black jackets, will edify 
Joiin liufl exceedingly, if they get safe into Laiicft- 
sihire. 

November 26. — ^To-day, by the «nerars orders, t 
have made a fair copy of colonel Tate^s instructiojuu 
with some alterations, from the rough dri^ft of yester- 
day, uarticutarly with regard to his first destination, 
wnicn iA now fixed to be Bristol. If he arrives safe, 
it will be very possible to carry it by a coup de' main, 
in which case ne is to bum it to the ground. 1 cannot 
but observe here, that 1 transcribed with the greatest 
sanefroid, the orders to reduce to asbes the third city 
in the British dominions, in which there is, perhaps, 
property to the amount of 5,000,000/. But suck 4 
thing is war! The British burned without mei*cy in 
America; they endeavoured to starve 55,000,000 of 
Souls in France ; and, above all, they are keeping, at 
this moment, my country in slavery, my frjeiios la 
prison, and myself in exile. It is these considerations 
Which steel me against horrors which I should other- 
wise shudder to think of. Yet I cannot but rejnark, 
what misery the execution of the orders whfch I have 
transcribed, and assisted in framing, mav produce '% 
ftnd how qpietly colonel Shee and myself sat by the 
Bre discussing how we might dO the greatest possible 
hiischicf to the unfortunate wretches on whom our 
plans are intended to operate. Well, they may thaitk 
themselves j they are accomplices with their execrable 
government, which has shown us the way in all those 
direful extremities; and there is not a man of them 
but would willingly exterminate both the French and 
Irish. Yet once again ! The copflagration of such ^ 
city as Bristol ! It is no slight affair; thousands and 
thousands of families, if the attempt succeeds, will be 
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reduced to beggary. I^ cani)ot help it ! If it must 
be, it iTiust ; Arii I wiTl never blame the Freiicii for 
any degree of miiiery which they may inflict on the 
people of England. I do not think tny morality or 
Heeling is much in) proved by my promotion to the 
rank of adjuunt-generaf. The truth is, 1 hate the 
very name of England ; I hated her before my exile, 
I hate her since, and I vjdM hate her always.' 

Navemier 30.— To-day colonel Shee, who has been 
alarmed with some symptoms, of the gout, to which 
he is a martyr^ resolved to go on board the Fraternit6, 
whilst he is yet able to move about. He is near 
sixty, and with a broken constitution, as may well be 
suoDOsed after thirty-six years' service, yet he is as 
bold and eager in the business as if he were but five- 
and-twenty. I went aboard with him, and dined with 
the admiral, Morad de Galles, who has succeeded 
Villaret Joyeose, and two other admirals, Bouvet and 
Bruix. Whjn J was about to leave him, I took him 
aside for an instant, and told him, that, as we em- 
barked on different vessels, I might, perhaps, not 
have another occasion to speak to him, and therefore 
availed myself* pf this to observe, that as it was likely 
we mijghtfall iift with the Endish, and of course have 
an action, I had to entreat him, in case any thing 
should happen to me, and that he got safe to frdand. 
to exiert nimself in behalf of my femily, by making 
such a report of my services as he thought just, and 
as they merited^ He assured me, in case of any acci- 
dent^ I might rely upon His zeal and friendship ; and 
lie requested, at tne same time, that if a similar cir- 
cumstance befel him^ f would render his family the 
same service; which I assured him, with great truth 
and siricerity, I woold not fail to do ; and so we parted 
1 have a sincere regard for him, and the very best 
ppiuio.n both of his ieall and talents. 
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December I, 2.— Received my order to embark oa 
board the Indomptable of 80 guns, captain Bedout 
Packed up directly, and wrote a long letter of directions 
to my wife, in wnich I detailed every thing I thought 
necessary ; and advised her, in case of any thing hap- 
p^nin^ me, to return to America, and settle in 
Georgia or Carolina. 

December 3, 4. — As it is now pretty certain that 
the £nglish are in force off Ushant to the number of 
sixteen ships of the line and ten frigates, it seems 
hardly possible that we can make our way to Ireland 
without falling in with them; and, as even the most 
successful action must be attended with damages in 
our masts and rigging ; so that, even if victorioust 
which I do not expect, we may yet be prevented 
from proceeding on the expedition, considering the 
stormy season of the year. I have been devising a 
scheme, which, I think, in the present state of 
things in Ireland, can hardly fail of success. It is 
this : That three, or, at most, -four sail of the 
fastest Roing ships should take advantage of the first 
favourable moment, as a dark night and a strong 
gale from the north-^ast, and slip out with as many 
troops as they can carry, including at least a company 
of the ariiilme legere, and steering such a course, as, 
though somewat longer, should oe most out of the 
way.of the English Sect; that they should proceed 
round the coast of Ireland, keeping a good omng for 
fear of accidents, and land the men in the north, as 
near Belfast as possible. If we could land 2000 men 
in this manner, with as many stand of arms as we 
could carry beside, 1 have no doubt but in a week 
^^ would have possession of the entire north of 
Ireland, and we would certainly maintain ourselves 
therft for a considerable time against all the force 
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which could be sent agunst ui i the consequence of 
which would be, Irt, that the whole south would 
be disfumished of troops, which would, of course, 
be sent against us ; and 1 aboam almost certain, that 
die British fleet would directly quit its station off Brest, 
where they have been now cruizing ten weeks, ac<* 
cording to our accounts, as thinking that the mischief 
was already done, and that they were watching the 
•table when the steed was stolen;, in which case, 
the main embarkation might immediately set off, and, 
landing in the south, put the enemy between two 
fires, and so settle the business almost wuhout a 
blow. If M» scheme be adopted, it is absolutely 
necessary that no mortal should near of it but Morard 
de Oalles, Hoche, and colonel Shee. 

December 5, 6, 7$ 8.-- The uniformity of my life, 
at anchor io the road of Brest, does not furnish much 
matter for observation. 1 saw Mr Shee yesterday, 
who is still in bed with the gout. He tells me that 
he spoke of my plan to the general, who said at once 
it was impossible, and that he durst not take on 
himself the responsibility it would induce. His 
reasons are good.' First, if our little squadron fell in 
with the enemy, we must, to a moral certainty, be 
taken. Next, if we got even clear, and thsft the 
femainder of the squadron fell in with the enemy 
and was beaten, which would most probably be the 
case, the whole fault would be laid on him, ashavine 
weakened the main force by the detachment; and, 
lastly, that from the state of our preparations, being 
victualled and furnished but for a short period, we 
must speedily sail, co4te ^ eaite; so that the ad* 
vantace I proposed in drawing off the English fleet 
would be useless, as we could not afford to wait the 
time necessary to suffer that circumstance to operate. 
This last is the best of his reasons; but I nfraain 
firmly of opinion that my scheme is, under all the 
cindiimttances, itifinttely the best.' However/ it ia 
u 



decided oUnerwifltf, and I must mbmit, Our iomt 
is of fifteea sail of the ltQe» t^ frigates, and scvcb 
or eight traosports ; that makes upwards of thirty sail» 
a force which can never escape the vigilance of the 
£n^sh« tuiless there should CMa^ a torimis atoia 
for two or three days, without renussion* which wooU 
blow them up the chaaneL 

DecmUrgt 10, 1 l.-rWent ashore ytateiday to take 
my leave of Br^st* Four of our frigates stood mU of 
tlie Quiet that evening; so there ae^ at leasts s]r">|»- 
toms of movement. . This morning w«nt on boM 
the Fratemite to see colonel Shee ; and, t6 my infinite 
satiftlactton» saw Richery in the offingr standing ' 



for the xoady where he anchored salely in an ham 
after. He brin|^ with him tlve ships of the line a«d 
tw0 frigsiMssi of which wo shall have thine of the 



line, and the «»ewa of the two othevs, vi^iiob 
foul* it is a reinforcement of the most infinite i 
sequence to us» and» perhaps, maw enable «s to fer«e 
our way out at last I am, astonisiied how Richeiy, 
with his 8<|uadFon, haa been able to elude the vk|i- 
lance of the English ; he nmst be an excellent oA- 
cer ; imd, I presume, we shall have him, of couiss, 
with us« The general comes aboard to-day, and ft 
is n<ft impossible, if the weather is favourable, hist 
we may sail to-night. God send ! whatever may be 
the event, for I am tirtd o£ , this suspeme* 

December 1£« — ^The ^tat^ijor came aboard last 
Biffht ; we are seven in the greai cabin,, including a 
lady in bo/s clothes» the wile of a commissaare^ one 
Ragoneau. By what I soe we have a littk army of 
commissaries, who are going . to Ireland to make 
their fortunes. If we arrive safis, I think I will keep 
my eye a little upon these gentlemen. In conse- 
quence of the arnval of Richery, our sqnadnm will 
be augmented with two if not three ships, and ibe 
army wiih 1700 tpMi* which, with 13^400 alteady 
on board, will make ld,100--a force more than 
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tforoorfnurpose; if, as I am always obliged 
to iiA, we hare the good fortune to reach our des<- 
tSnation in safety. 

December 15. — ^At 11 o'clock this momhig ^ 
ngna! was made to heave tihort; and 1 believe we arc 
now going toisail in downright earnest. There is m 
signal also at the point for four sail of enemies in 
the offing ; it is most delicious weather, and the sun 
is as warm and as bright as in the month of May. <* I 
hope," as lord George Brtfliant says, *' he may not 
shine through somebody presendy.'' We are all in 
hi^ spiritSf and the troops are as gay as if they were 
going to a ball. With our 15,000j or more correctly 
Id»975 men, I would not have the least doubt or 
our beating 30,000 of such as will be opposed to 
us; that is tosajT, ifwe reach our destination. The 
signal is now flying to get under way $ so one way 
or oilier, the affair will be at last brou^t to a de- 
cision, and God knows how sincerely I rejoice at it. 

December 17- — Last nisht passed through the Ras, 
a most danserous and dimcult pass, wherein we were 
withtn an mch of running on a sunken rock, where 
we must ^very soul have ineviuibly perished.^ I 
knew nothing about it, for my pert, till this morning* 
and I am glad of it. Captain Bedout told me he had 
rather stand three s^ch engagements as that wherein 
he was taken, than pass ajgain tHrough the Raz at 
night, so it seems thne affair was serious t if we had 
struck, we should have gone to pieces in a quarter 
of an hour, as the tide runs furiously at the rate of 
not less than 10 knots an hour. Ours is the ijrst 
squadron that has passed through the Raz, which 
even single ships avoid, unless in case of necessity. 
This morning, to my infinite itortification and anxiety, 
we were but eighteen sail in company, instead of 
forty-three, .whicn is our number. We conjecture, 
however, tliat the remaining twenty- five have made 
their way through the Yroise, and that we sha^l 
see them to-morrow morning ; at th^ same time, Wb 
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much fear thai some of our companiont have perished 
in that infernal Raz. We nave nothing for it 
now bat to wait till to-morrow. (J/ ni^k^ Thia 
day has passed without Iny event; tiiuB weather 
moderate^ the wind favonrabley and our eighteen 
sail pretty well together. Two of the^ admiraSs and 
the general are with the absent; God send they 
mav have escaped the Raz. Rear-admiral Boovet 
andi general Grouchy, second in command, are with 
us. I believe there is a rendezvous fixed in ease of 
separation, so to-morrow we shall see We run on 
an average five or six knots an hour, course W.N. W. 
DtcetmxT 18.— At nine this morning, a fog so thick 
that we cannot %ee a ship's length before us. ** Hazy 
weather, master Noah ; '' damn it, we may be, for 
aught I know, within a quarter of a mile of our 
missing ships, without knowing it; it is true we may 
al;io, by the same means, miss the £nglish, so it 
may be as well for good as evil, and I count firmly 
irnon the fortune of th^ republic. ^ How, after alf, 
n we were not to join our companions. What will 
Grouchy and Bouyet determiner We are enough to 
make the attempt, but we tiAist then steer for the 
North of Ireland. If it rested with me, I would 
-.not hesitate a moment; and, as it is, I will certainly 
propose it, if I can find an opening. 

" If we aie doomed to die, we are enoogh 

To do oar country loss ; uid if to rise. 

The fewer men, the greater share of hoooor." 

This damned fog continues without interruption. 
{Ai mgkt,) Foggy all day, and no appearance of 
our comrades. 1 asked general Cherin what we 
should do, in case they did not rejoin us. He said 
that be supposed general Grouchy would .take die 
command with the troops we bad with us, which, 
oh examiuaticn, we found to amount* to about 
6,500 men. I need not say that I supported this 
idea with all my might. 
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J^wgmkr i9."^T]m tnomibg^ at eighl, vknal of 
afleetin theofiiligs Bfanlebas general^ rose directly 
afid made my toilet* so now 1 em ready, <m paw iet 
^Ajghit^ ou pour U$ Anglams, I see about a dozen 
8ai4 but whetber they afe ifiendt or enemies God 
knows* It is a stark calm* so that we do not mo^e 
sMa inch even with our studding sails ; but here we 
Ik rolling like so »aiiy logs on the water. It is 
most incoaoeivably provoking ; two frigates that were 
opdeosd to xe«onaoUre« have not advanced one hun- 
dred yards in an honc» with all .their canvass out ; it is 
now nine Vdock ; dama it to hell for a calm, and in 
the laiddle of December. Well, it cannot last long. 
If this fleet pi;pve to be our comrades* it will be 
fiui)oa|» news ;. if it be the ^^ish* let them come, 
we will do our best» and I thmk the Indompuble 
will not be tia« W9rst fwight ship in the squadroai. 
Thi^ calm I thks calni I it is most terribly vexatious. 
At h4ffAst ten we floated near enough to recognize 
the signals^ and, to juy infinite satisfaction* the 
strange flett proves to be our comrades, so now nous 
an, tonmes ^tes pQur Ja pcuu as the French say ; 
counted sixteen.saiJ, iodudiag the Admiral's frigate, 
m ihe general is safe. The wind, which favoured 
ug thus far, is ch^ped about, and is now riffht in 
our toeeth ; that is provoking enough. If we nave a 
fair wind we should be in Bantry Bay to*niorrow 
morning. At half^past one, bailed b^ a4ugger, which 
idlbrmea us of the loss of the Seduisant, a seventy* 
{bur of our squadron, the first night of our departure, 
with five hundred and fifty men of tJbe ninety^foorth 
demi4>rigade, of whom she saved ^irty-tlnse. It 
boppeaed near ihesame spotwiiere we were in sach 
immiaeat danger* I was mistaken above in saving 
that the Fratemit^ was -m^ the squodron which 
joiaed 4is; it is in admiral Nielly's icigate* and wo 
know nothing of the other, which has ihrown us 
all into the ^greaiest anxiety. Adnurd Moisrd de 
Galles, general .Hoche> general Debdle, an^d colonel 
u 3 
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Shei, 9i€ aboMd. the Frateniit^y and God kntm§ 
what is become of them. The wind, too, continues 
a^'uist us; and altogether, I am in terrible low 
spiriu. How if these damned £nglish should catdi 
us at last, after having gone on socoessfullT thna 
far. Our force leaving Brest water, was as follows : 
Indomptabie, 80 ^ns; Nestor, Gusaid, Droits de 
IfHomme, Tourville, Eolc, Fongeux, Lucius, Re- 
doubtable, Patriote, Pluton, Ckmstitution, Trajan, 
Watijgny, Pegaze, Revolution, and the unibrbinate 
Seduisant, of 74 guns ; (seventeen sail of the line ; > 
La Cocarde, Bravoure, immortality Bellone, Co- 
quille, Romaine, Sirdne, Impatieme, SurveiUattte> 
Charente, Resolue, Tarttre, and Fratemil^ fr^tes 
of 36 guns; (thirteen fr^tes;) Scevda and Jra^le 
arm^ en flutes, Mutine, Renard, Aiaknte, Voh>^ 

Seur, and Affronteur, corvettes i and Nicodeme, 
ustine, Ville d'Ortent, Suffren, Experiment, and 
Aiegre, transports; making, in all, forty«4hree sail. . 
Of uiese there are missing, uiis day, at three o*dock, 
the Nestor and Seduisant, of 74 ; the Fraternity 
Cocarde, and Romaine frigates; the Mutine and 
Voltigeur, corvettes ; and three other transports. 

December SI.— -Last night, just at sunset, sign^ 
for seven sail in the offing; all in high spirits, in 
hopes that it is our comrades; jstark calm all thfc 
fere part of the night; at leneth a breeze sprung 
up, and! this morning, at day-break, we are under 
Cape Clear, distant about four leagues, so I have, 
at «U events, once more seen my country ; but \he 
pleasure I should otherwise feel at this, is totally 
(destroyed by ]the absence of the general who has not 
joioecf us, and of whom we know nothing. The sails 
we saw last night have disappeared, ana we are all 
in uncertainty. It is most delicious weather, with 
a favourable wind, and every thii^ in short, that 
we can desirev except our absent comrades. At the 
moment I write this we are under easy sail, within 
three leagues, at most, of the coast, so that I can 
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discover liere and there patches of snow on the monn- 
tains. What if the general should not join us. If 
we cruise here five days» according to our instruetioos, 
the English will be upon us, and then all is over. 
We are thirty-five sail in conrpany, and seven or 
eight absent. Is that such a separation of our force, 
as, under all the crrcumstances, will warrant our 
foTlowtng the letter of our orders, to the certain 
failure of the expedition ? If Grouchy and Bouvet 
be men of spirit and decision, they wul land imme- 
cKately, and trust to their success for justification. 
If they be not, and if this day passes without our 
seeing the general, I much fear the game is up. 

December 22, — This morning, at eight, we have 
Beared Ban by Bay considerably, but the fleet is ter- 
ribly scattered ; no news of the Fraternity ; I believe 
it is the first instance of an admiral in a clean fngate; 
with moderate weather, and moonlight nights, 
l^rting company with his fleet. Captain urammont, 
our first Lieutenant, told me his opinion is that 
she b either taken or lost ; and, in either event, it 
is a terrible blow to us. All rests now upon Grouchy, 
and I hope he may turn out well ; he has a glorious 
^me in nis hands, if he has spirit and talent to play 
It. If he succeeds, it will immortalize him. I do 
not at all like the countenance of the ^tat-m^or in 
this crisis. When they speak of the expedition, it 
is in a style of despondency; and. when they were 
not speaking of it, thef are playing cards and laughing ; 
they are every one of them brave of their persons ; 
hut I see nothing of that spirit of enterprise, com- 
bined with a steady resolution, which our present 
fltnatbn demands. They stared at me this morning 
when I said that Grouchy was the man in the 
whole army who had least reason to regret the ab- 
sence of the ^neral i and began to talk of responsi- 
liility and difficulties, as if any great enterprise was 
without responsibility and difficulties. 1 was burning 
with rage ; however, I said nothing, and^ will say 
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nothing umil I get ashore, if ever I am ap huipgf 
as to arrive there. We are gaining the bay 'by stow 
degrees, with a head wind at east, where it has hung 
these five weeks. To-night we hope, if nothing ex- 
traordinary happens, to cast anchor ia the mouth of 
the bay* and work up to-morrow morning; these 
delays are dreadful to my impatience. I am now so 
ueai the shore that I can see distinctly, two oU 
castles, yet I am utterly uncertain whether I ^hall 
ever set K)otoa it. According to appearances, Bouvet 
and Grouchv are resolved to proceed ; that is a great 
point gained however. 

Decetnlfer S3. — ^Laat night it blew a heavy gale 
from the eastward with snow, so that the mountains 
are covered this morning, which will remkr our 
bivouacs extremely amusing;. It is to be observed, 
that of the thirty«two pomts of the compass, the 
east is precisely the most unfavourable to us. In 
consequence^ we are thb morning separated for the 
fourth time; sixteen sail, including nine or ten of 
the Ihie, with Bouvet and Grouchy, are at anchor 
with us, and about twenty are blown to sea ; luckily, 
the gale set from the shore, so I am in hopes no 
mischief will ensue. The wind is still hieh^ and, 
as usual, right ahead ; and I dread a visit from the 
English; and altogether I am in great uneasiness. 
Oh ! that we were once' ashore* let what might ensue 
after; I am sick |to the very soul of thb suspense. 
It is curious to see how things are managed in this 
best of all possible worlds. We are here* sixteen 
sail, great and small, scattered up and down in a 
noble bay, and so dispersed that there are not two to- 
gether in anysjpot, save one, and there they are now 
so close* diat if it blows to-night as it did last night, 
they will inevitably run foul of each other, unless 
one of them prefers driving on shore. We lie in this 
disorder, expecting a visit from the English every 
hour^ without takmg a single step for our defence ; 
even to the common one of having a frigate in the 
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liaitxmr's iqo«A» to gtT« m notice of their approach : 
to jadge by appearanoesy we have less to dread here 
than in Brest water, for when we were there, we 
bad four correttes stationed off the gouiei, besides the 
signal posts. I confess this degree of secnrky passes 
my comprehension. The day has passed without 
the appearance of one vessel, fi^Jend or enemy, the 
wind rather more moderate, but still ahead. . To- 
night, on examining the returns with WaiKlr^, chef 
d'mt-major of the artillery, I finji our means so re- 
duced by the absei\ce of the missing, that I think it 
hardly possible to make an attempt here, with any 
prospect of success; inconsequence, I took Cherin into 
the captain's room, and tola him frankly my opinion 
of our actual state ; and thought it our duty, since 
we must look uoon the main object as unattainable, 
unless the whole of our friends returned to-morrow, 
and the English gave us our own Ume, which was 
ha^ly to be CKpected, to see what could be best 
d(»ie for the honour and interest of the republic, widi 
the force which remained in our hands ; and I pro- 
posed to him to give me the legion des Francs, a com^ 
paoy of the artillerie I^re, and as many officers as 
desired to come volunteers in the expedition, with 
what arms and stores remained, which are now re- 
duced, by our separation, to fo|ir field pieces, S0,000 
firelocks at most, IQOOlb. of powder, and 3,000;060 
cartridges, and to laud us in ^igo Bay, and let us 
make the best of our way; if we succeeded, the 
republic would gain infinitely in reputation and in- 
terest ; and if we failed, the loss would be trifling', 
as the expense was already incurred ; and as for the 
legion, he knew what kind of desperadoes it was 
composed of, and for what purpose ; consequently, 
in the worst event, the republic would be well rid 
of them ; finally, I added, that though I asked the 
command, it was on the supposition that none of 
the generals would risk their reputation on such a 
desperate enterprise ; and that if another was fbond. 



1 would be eoAteftt lo go at a simple vd«nf«er. Hiis 
Mnas the oatlifia of 1117 proposal. Which I pressed on 
hiB wttkeuchafgoiBeiitsiis oeeutved to me ; conclod- 
ing by obsernng ^at, as a foreigner in the French 
safffioe^ my situation was a dehcate one^ and if I 
weie simply an officer^ I wonld obey in silence the 
ofders of mysyperioi;^ ; but, fiom my connexions in 
Iralandy having ob&ined the confidence of' the di- 
itolory, so far as to induce them to appoint me to 
the nmk of cAff df brigade, and of general Hoche, 
who had nominated me adjutant-genemU I thought 
ii aay duly, both to France and Ireland, to speak 
on tais occasion ; and that I only oflfered my plan as 
a pisaiier, in case nothing better suggested itself. 
Giicrio answesed that I did very right to give mv 
opittioo s and that' as he expected a council of war 
vvmiU be called to-morrow, he wonld bring me with 
hims and I shonid have an opportunity to press it. 

DicoiUfer ^.^-^This tnoming the whole etat-major 
has been aairaeolously convert^, and it was agreed^ 
inlttUdouncil, thatmeralCherln, colonel Wandr^, 
chsf d'^tat»«Nijor of the artillery, and myself, should 
^aboard the Immortality, and press general Grouchy 
in iha strongest manner, to proceed on the expedition 
with the ruins of our scattered army. Accordingly, 
w« tnaide a signal to speak with the admiral, ana m 
aboot an hour we were aboard. I must do Grouchy 
the justice to say, that the moment we gave our 
opimoB in fiwour of proceeding, he took his part 
decidedly, and like a man of spirit; he instantly 
set about preparmg the ordre de bataUle, and we 
finished- it without delay. We are not more than 
€^£00 strongs but they are tried soldiers who have 
seen fire, and I have the strongest hopes that, after 
all, we shall being our enteiprise to a glorious termi- 
nation. It is a bold attempt, and truly Original. 
All the time we were preparing the ordre de balaille^ 
we were laughing most immoderately at the jwverty 
of our flieaM»; and I hdiem, under the circumstances. 
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it was the merriest conocil of war iliat YtM crer hvltl; 
but, *' Des chetfaHen Emn^it ki mi le imnteiheJ' 
Grouchy, the coannaoder-iQ^rchier^ newr had to few 
men under his orders since he wa» wljiiitant-gencnii'; 
Waudr^9 who is lietttenant-coUmeU finda himselfr 
now at the hea^ of the artiHery* which is a furiui* 
parkj, consisting of one piece of cugbl^ ooe of font, 
and two six iocn howitaera ; wh«n be was a. captain^ 
he never comynonded fewer th^ tea Wfioth' butnoMr 
that he is in &ct ijeneial of the artillory^ he pmfcMi 
taking the field with four, ile is a nllftnt teUowv 
an() offered, . on my proposal last ni^t, to ftnuMi 
with> me and oomoiand ms oMapaBTj in casa general 
Grouflby had a^^reed to the propcMal 1 made toChAmis. 
It is altogether an enterprve truly umfne4 we baire 
not ooe guineas we have noi^ a lent; we hav# not 
a horse to draw our four piMes of 'arUllery « the 
^neral*in-cbief in^irches on foot » we leav>e aU our 
P^^gg^ge behind us j we have nothing but the aim 
in our hands* the clothes on our backs, and a good 
cours^ but that is sufiicii^nt* Widt all these or»|^ 
nal circumstances^ sueb fts I betieve never were found 
unite4 in an expedition of such aaagniiude ia that 
we ans about to attempt^ we are all as |;ay as larjit, 
I never saw the French oharactef better eKoniplifled 
than in this momin'g's bni inesa. Wdl, at last I be- 
lieve lye ari9 about to disembark ; God knowa how 
I long for it. My enemy> the wind* seems jii«t 
now* at eight o'clock* to relent a Uttlei so we may 
reach Bantjry by tormprrow. The enemy has now 
had foijr days to recover from his pimic* and preij^afie 
to receive us; so mu^b the worse* but I do nM 
mind it. We purpose to make a moe lor Cock* fa 
if th^ devil wi^re in our bodies; and when, we air 
then) we will stop for a day or two to take Weathr 
mud loo^i; abo^ \i% From Bantry to Cork i$ about 
fqrt^-jiTiB Jmkis» whiich* with all oureffovt^ will take 
us thfe^.days*, and t sAippose we mav.haiw a hnt^ 
by tha way,; but I think we Are abte to deal wMth 
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any foro^ that can, at a week*d notice, be brought 
against us. We are not the best dressecl body of men 
in Europe. I think 1 have seen a captain of the guai^ 
in St. James's Park who would bum for as much as 
One of our demi-brigades. Well, I have worked 
hard to-day, not to speak of my boating party aboard 
the adminl, against wind and tide, and in a roueh 
•ea. I have written and copied fifteen letters, besides 
these memorandums; pretty weH for one day. I 
think I will atop here. I have but one observation 
to add ; there is not, I will venture to say, otie grena- 
dier in the compagnie bloom that will not sleep to 
night in his hammock more cmitentedly than the 
archbishop of Dublin, in a down bed. I presume 
our arrival has put several respecftable characters in 
no small fuss : out time will show more of that. 

December 25. — ^Last night I had the stft)ilge8t et* 
pectetions that to-day we should debark, bat at two 
this morning 1 was awakened by the wind. I rose 
immediately, and wrapping myself in my greatcoat, 
walked for an hour in thegailery, devoured by the 
most gloomy reflections. The wind continues right 
ft-hiead, so that it is absohitely impossible to work 
up to the landing place, and God knows vi4ien it 
will change. The same witid is exactly favourable to 
bring the £nglish upon us, and these cruel ddays 

S've the enemy time to assemble his entire force in 
is neighbouifiood; and perhaps, (it i8,unfortmiately» 
more than perhaps,) by nil supeiiori^ in numbers, 
in Cavalry, in artillery, in money, in provisions, in 
short in every thing we want^ to crush us, supposing 
we are even able to effectuate a landing at lasti at 
•Uie «ame time that the fleet will be caught as in H 
trap; Had we been able to land the first da^ and 
marc^ directly to Cork, we should have infallibiT 
carried it by a cotgf de nudn; and then we shonld 
have a footing in the country, but as it is^f we are 
taken, my fate will not be a mild one; the best I 
can expect is to be shot as an emijiri reiOri, anleta 1 
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hai-e die good fortune to be killed in Ike action ; for 
most afsuredly if the enemj will have us, he must 
fight for U9. Perhaps I ma^ be reserved for a trial, for 
the sake of striking terror into others, in which case 
I shall be hanged as a traitor and embowelled, &c. 
As to the embowelltns, *'je m*en fidie^ if ever they 
iuing tne, they are welcome to embowel me if they 
please. These are pleasant prospects 1 Nothing on 
earth could sustain me now, but the consciousness 
that I am enmged in a just and righteous cause^ For 
my family, I nave, by a desperate effort,' surmounted 
toy natural feelings so far, that 1 do not think of 
them at this moment. This day, at twelve, the wind 
' blows a gale, still from the east ; and our situation is 
BOW as critical as possible, for it is morally certain 
that this day or to-morrow on the morning, the 
£tigUsh fleet will be in the harbour's mouth, and then 
•dtea toe^ery thin^. In this desperate state of affiilrs, 
I proposed to.Chenn to sally out with all our forces, to 
mount to the Shannon, and disembarking the troops, 
make a forced march to Limerick, which is probably 
unguarded ; the garrison being, I am ptretty certain, on 
ks march to oppose us here ; to pass tne river at Lime- 
rick, and by forced marches, push to the north. I 
detailed all this on a paper which I will keep, and* 
showed it to capuin Bedout and all the generals on 
board; Cherin, Simon, and Chasseloup. They all 
agreedastothesudvantagesof the plan \ butafler settling 
it, we find it impossible to communicate with the gene- 
nd and admiral, who are in the Immorulit^, nearly 
two leagues a-htod, and the wind is now so hij^h and 
foul, aira the sea so rough, that no boat can live, so 
all communication i^ impracticable, and to-morrow 
morning it will most probably be too late; and on 
Ibis eiivumstance perhaps the fiite of the expedition 
and the liberty of Ireland depend. 

BtomAer 26.— Last night, at half after siv o'clock, 
in a heavy gale of wind still from the east, we 
were siirpnsM by the admiral's frigate running 
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und^r our qituier, and haHing tbft Indooiptable, 
with ontentocutQW <»bleand put to tea instantly; 
tl|e frigate then pursued her ooursef leaving us all 
in the utmost astoniahment. Our first idea was that 
it might be an English frwate lurking in the bottom 
of the bay* which took advantage of the storm and 
darkness of the night to make her escape, and wished 
to separate our squadron by this stratagem ; for it 
ieem« utterly incredible that an admiral should cut 
and run in this manneiy without any previous sigmd 
of any kind* to warn the fleet; and that the firsi 
notice we should have of his intention, ahoukl be 
hid hailing us in this extraordinary manner* with suck 
unexpected and peremptory orders. After a short co»- 
aultation with nis officers, (coniidering the ttorm^ 
the darkness of the nighl^ that we have ti¥o an- 
chors out, and only one spare one in the boldj 
captain fiedout resolved to wait, at all events, till 
to-monow morning* in order to ascertain whether h 
was- ri^ally the admiral who hailed us. The mornii^ 
is now come> the g^ continues, and the fog is so 
thick that we cannot see a ship's length a-fa^ ; so 
here we lie in the utaiost- uncertainty and anxiety. 
In all probability we are now left without admiral or 
general i if so, Chetrin will command the troopt» 
and Bedout the fleet, but, $X all events, tliere is an 
end of the expedition. Certainly we have keen per* 
vecuted by a strai^ fatality from the fieiy night ^ 
oui departure to this hour. We have lost two com-^ 
inanders4n-chief; of four admirals not one reamainsj 
wo have lost one ship of the line that we know oC 
and probably many others of which we know nothinafs 
we nave been now six days in Bantry Bay* witmn 
five hundred yaxds of the shore* without being able 
to effiictuate i^ landmg ; we have been dispersed Um 
times in four days i and at this moment of fortg^ 
three sail, of if^ioh the expedition conriistediL we 
can muster of all si^s but fbuiteeo- Th«re oi^jr 
wants our falUug in with the English to oomfjetr 
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put desUuciioaft and lo Ju^B^ of the 'ftiUiie by the 
past^ there u every probabiU^ that that wall not ho 
wanting. All oiur hopes are now reduced to get 
back ia safety to Brest, and I believe we will sel 
aaU for that port the instant the weather will permit. 
I confess, n^yself, I now look oo the expedition as 
impracticable. The enemy has had seven days to 
^.prepare for us, and three, or perhaps four days moce 
before we could arrive at Cork ; and we are now too 
much reduced, in all respects, to make the attempt 
with any prospect of success— so all is over 1 It is 
hard, after having forced my way thus iar, to be 
obliged to turn back ; but it is my fate, and 1 must 
submit. Notwithstanding all our blunders, it is the 
dreadful storo^ weather and easterly winds, which 
liave been blowing furiously and without intermission, 
since we made Santry Bay, that have mined us. 
Well, England has not had sudi an escape since tho 
Spanish armada; and that expedition, like ours, was 
defeated by the weather ; . the elements fight against 
us, and courage is of no avail. Wdl, let me think 
no more about it ; it b lost, and let it go ! I am now 
a Frenchman, and must regubte mv future plans 
accordingly. I hope the directory will not dismiss 
me the service for this unhappy failure; in which» 
certainly, 1 have nothing personally to reproach my* 
self with; and in that case, I shall be rich enough 
to live as a peasant If God Almighty sends me my 
dearest love and darling babies in, safety, I will buy 
«or rent a little spot, and have done with the world 
for ever. I shaJl neither be great, nor £simous, nor 

rwerful, but I may be happy. God knows whether 
shall ever reach France myself, and in that case, 
what will become of my family? It is horrible to 
me to think of. Oh ! my life and soul, my darlins; 
babies, shall I ever see you a^in } This infernal 
wind continues without intermission, and now diat 
all is lost, I am as eager to get hack to Fiance as 
I was to come to Ireland. 
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• Dneember sy^'-^Yeaterday sereral vessels, hicFodmg 
llie Ittdomptabie, dragged their anchors semat Umes^ 
and it was with mat difficulty the^rode out the 
gale. At two o'dock, the- Revolution, a seventy* 
lour, made signal that she could hold no longer, and 
in consequence of the commodore's permission, wha 
now commands our little squadron, cut her only cslble 
and put to sea. In the night, the Patriote and Plii-^ 
ton, of seventy-four each, were forced to put to sea 
with the Nicomede ilute, so that this morning we 
are reduced to seven sail of the line and one fngatc 
Any attempt here is now desperate ; but I think stOI, if 
we were debarked at the mouth of the Shannon, we 
might ^t recover all. At ten o'clock the coiiimoidore 
made signal to get under way, which was delayed by 
•ne of the ships, which required an hour to get 
ready. This hour we availed oursdves of to hold a 
eoundl of war, at which were present, generals 
Cherin, and Harty, and Humbert, who came from 
thdr ships for that purpose ; adjutant-generals Simon, 
Ghasscloup, and myself; lieutenant-colonel Waudr6, 
commanding the artillery, and Favory, captain of 
engineers, together with commodore Bedout, who> 
was invited to assist ; general Har^, as senior officer, 
being president It was agreed, that our force being 
now reduced to 4,l68 men, our artillery to two four- 
pounders, our ammunition to 1,500,000 cartridges 
and 500 rounds for the artilleiy, with 500 pounds of 
powder — this part of the country being utterly wild 
and sava^, furnishing neither provisions nor horses, 
and especially as the enemy, havm^ seven^ays' notice, 
together with three more which it would reonire to 
reach Cork, supposing we even met with no obstacle, 
had time more than sufficient to assemble his forces 
in numbers sufficient to crush our little army ; consi^ 
dering, moreover, that diis province is the only one 
of the four whieh has testified no disposition to revoh ; 
that it it the most remote from the party which is 
ready for insurrection i andi finally, captain Sedout 
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hAy'ing-fmnrnvmotkiei h'w instructions, wjuch are, w 
4ioiwt «s high AS the Shannon* and cruize thc«e five 
d«f ft I it was /uuauiiaously i^eed to quit Bantry Biy 
^ifcctly, and proeeed for the mouth of the Sbannou^ 
in h^pet to i^joia some of our scattered companions « 
and when wt a«e there we will determine, acoordiqg 
to the .means in our hand^. what part we sh^l 4ake* 
1 4tfn the BMxre content with this determination) as 
it JB substantially the same ivith the pjuper wUch 1 
lead to ^neral Cheria, and the rest, the day befoit 
yeateida^* The wind, at last, h«s oome round to the 
Bonthiimdi and the signal is now£ying to get under 
way*. At hfl^fafler&MU^ttheKe being every av^peanmoeof 
aatoisiy jftkht, thme vessels out their cables and put 
to aea. The indomptabla, haviag with great diffi-* 
culty weighed one anchor* we were forced, at lengtb# 
to Ok% tht^ble of the otberj and make the best of 
our W4^ out <ii the bi^, being followed by the wbcda 
of our 4itUe aquadrM^ now reduced to ten sail, <of 
which seven are of the line, one frigate, and two 
corvetiics-or luggen, 

Ihoemler S&— Last night it blew a perfect bur ri^ 
oane* At one ibis morning a dmadfuiaea took the 
Bh^iu -the ouarter, at&ve in the quarter galleiy, and 
Otoe of the oead-lights in the great cabin* which waa 
iofttamly filled with water to toe depth of three £set. 
The QO\$oi lh4 officers were almost idl torn down, 
wad themselves and their trunks floated about the 
aibin. For say part, I had just fallen asleep when 
awakened by the shock, of which I at first did not 
couapreheod the meaning; but hearing the water 
dutinctly rolling in the eabin beneath me, and two 
or three of the officers mounting in their shirts as wet 
as if they had risen from the bottom of the sei^ 1 
oonclvded instantly that the ship had struck and vris 
filling with water, and that she would sink difeotly. 
As ton movements of the mind are as quick as 
ii|^tiMn|; in such perilous moments, it is impossible 
to deM^ribe the iofinity of ideas which shot across 

X2 
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my mind in an instant. At 1 knew all oolkm of 
saving my life was in vain, in such a stormy sea, I 
look my part instantly, and lay down in my hammock, 
expecting every instant to go to the bottom ; bnt I 
was soon relieved by the appearance of one of the 
officers, Baudin, who explained to us the accident. 
1 can safely say that I had perfect command of my- 
self during the few terrible minutes which I passed 
in this situation; and I was not, 1 believe, more- 
afraid than any of those about me. I resigned myself 
to my fate, which I verily thought was inevitable, 
and 1 could have died like a man. Immediately after 
this blow, the wind abated, and at day-light, having 
run nine knots an hour under one jib only, during 
the hurricane, we found ourselves at the rendeasvous, 
having parted company with three ships of the line 
and the frigate, which makes our »xth separation. The 
frigate Coquille joined us in the course of the dar* 
which we spent standing off and on the shore, witA- 
out being joined by any of our missing companions. 

December SQ. — At four thb mominic, ,the commo* 
dore made the signal to steer for France j so there is 
an end of our expedition for the present ; perhaps 
for ever. I spent all yesterday in my faammocK, 
partl^r throush sea-sickness, and much more through 
v^tion. At ten we made prize of an unfortunate 
bij^ bound from Lisbon to Cork, laden widi salt, 
which we stmk. 

December 30, 31. — On our way to Brest. It will 
be wdl supposed 1 am in no great humour to make 
memorandums. This is the last day of the year 1796, 
which has been a very remarkable one in my history. 

Jamiarff 3, 1797--*-At eight this morning made the 
island of Ushant, and at twelve opened the Goulet. 
We arrive seven sail : the Indomptable, of 80 ; the 
Watigny, Cassard, and Eole, 74; the Coquille, 36; 
th€ Atalante, 20; and the Vautour lugger of 14. 
We left Brest forty-three sail, of which seventeen 
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were of the line. 1 am utteily astonished that we 
did not see a single £ugUsh ship of war, going nor 
coming hack. They must have taken their measuict 
very ilU not to intercept us ; but perhaps they have 
picked up some of our missing snips. Well, this 
evening will explain all, and we shall see now what 
Is become of one of our four admirals, and of our 
two generals-ill-chief. 
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INaU of the Editor.— Amidst all the agitfttion of my 
father's mind, during the ill-fated and taatalixiog ezpedition 
of Bantnr Bay, he was aware that his ^e afld three 
infant children, whom he had left at Prinoeton, in New 
Jersey, on his departure from America, were, amidst the 
storms of that wintry season, on their way to rejoin him. 
The feelings of the most a^tiooate of husbands and of 
fathers, in such a situatioa, can be better conceived than 
expressed. In fact, emhaiked in an American vesael for 
Hamburgh, we ahnost crossed him in the British Channel^ 
in the last days of December; and, after a tedious and 
rough passage of two months, my mother, with her infimt 
fiunily, lan£d at the mouth of the frozen Elbe, and pro* 
ceeded to Hamburgh in an open post wagon* In that com- 
mercial city, devoted to the British interest, the first news 
she received was, that of the fiulure of the expedition, 
embellished with a thousand exaggerations. Her anxiety 
may well be conceived; obliged to conceal it, as wellaa 
her name, her only consolation was, that she did not hear 
that of Tone mentioned. Already in weak and ahattwed 
health, she was seised with a aervona fever, and mnaiaed 
in the most cruel peipleaity, amongst strangers, whose very 
lattfpage she did not mmerstand* She wrote instantly to 
Paris, addressmg her letter to Mr. Madgett, and tho 
answer to this letter, which came in dne time, waa the first 
news she received of his safety.] 

January 1 /o 31, 1797. — It isexact^rone month to* 
day since I wrote a line by way or memorandum. 
It will be well supposed I nad no great inclination, 
Dor, in fact, have 1 had much to say. On our arrival at 

* Such parts of the journal only are selected as relate- 
to the proceedings and views of the author in respect to 
Ireland.-^£rf. of jiuttbiographyi. 
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Bie8t» after « day or two^ tlieie was a little iotdgne 
•eion foot against geoenl Gfoachy, with a view to 
lessen the merit of his services i in eonsequeace of 
which he determined to send me to Fam with his 
despatches for the diiectoiy and minister of war. 
Simon was joined with me in commission, and Fairin 
was also despatched by Gherin, who is at the head of 
this cabd. Grouchy desired me to state fiurly what 
i thought of his conduct, during our stay at bantry 
Bay, to the government; and I was not a little 
pleased with this proof of his good opinion* We 
sec off on the fifth of Januaiy, at night, and arrived^ 
without accident, at Paris on the ISth. We went 
inmediately to the mkibter of war, and delivered our 
letters; we saw him but for an instant; thence we 
went to the directory* where we were introduced^ 
and had an audience for above half an hour, at which 
all the directors assisted. They were of opinion on 
that day, from the latest accounts, that noche had 
effectuated a landing with that part of the army which 
had been separated off BanUy Bay, and in conse* 
quence we expected oiders immediately to return to 
Brest. Several days dapsed in this manner, waiting 
continually for news of the general, until at lengthy 
on the 15th he arrived, with the Revolution 74, at 
La Roehelle; so that pnt at onoe an end to my ex- 
pectations of any thing^forther being attempted, at 
least for the present The morning after his arrival* 
I saw the general for five minutes. He received me 
very favourably, and four or five days after, was named 
to the ^command of the army of Sambre et Meuie^ 
which was decisive with regard to our expedition. 
I began now to think of my own situation and 
of that of my &mily, of whom it is at length surely 
time to speak. On my arrival at Parb, I found 
a letter from my wife at Madgett's,^ dated at Ham- 
imrgh, and informiiw me of her sale arrival there 
about the 90th of December, with my sister and 
the children, my brother having decided to settle 
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Ml AflMrioa. The iiansportt^f . joy I fek M the news 
of htr airtnil "wcit motl drcadrallT coriected by the 
aeooant [At gave me of her heelth, which tluew 
me mto the most tecrible alafln& :1 wrote to her m* 
ttantly to femabi at Hanbiifgh imtU further orderly 
and \^ DO means to think of esposiog herself, in her 
praseot weak state* and oor dear little babies« to a 
journey from Hamboish, in this dreadful season; a 
great fiart of the road bong through a wild count ry* 
where tbeie is no better acooainMMmion for travelUoc 
than open wagons. On the 30th» 1 wrote to general 
Hoohe on the subject of m7:present situation, piayii^ 
him to apply to the government to permit me to retire 
fiom the serviee, preserving my. pay and appoint* 
mepts, and, at the same time, ofiering, at any future 
petiod when I might be useful, to resume my situ- 
ation. The same evening 1 had a note from the 
genemly desifing to see me eariy the next morning* 
and accofdingty thb day« 31st January, I went to 
the hotel of me minister of war, where he is lodged, 
at eight o'clock. On my calling on his aid*de-cauip^ 
iViitou, who makes his correspondence; Poitou 
showed me my letter, with a note in the maigin« 
written by the general : ** ^inn tme eepie pour iire ad^ 
dteatU audkeciotre, mmc la demmde de sa ctmtervaHam^ 
trntwie mr i*uHki€ dmt Upeut ilve ; Iwfaire tme rtpcmse 
JhUeme, 'eiitdihnoigner ma saiitfaciion deta conduiie." 
Nothing, certainly, can be more agreeable to me. 
Poitou also showed me, in confidence, the copy of 
the general's letter to the directory in my favour, 
which is woided in the most flattering and strongest 
manner. So I am in hopes I shall succeed in my 
application. 

Fdfruary ^.^-^This day I was hailed by geoenil 
Hochc, who was driving l^ough the Rue Af out* 
maKre, and informed roe that my a&ir wss settled ; 
so now 1 am fixed in the Ftench service, if nothing 
lietter offers in my own cowitry. I retumed the 
general ray ackncwfedgenictitiy and ^> We parted 
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Altogether, things do not look ao glooniy juH now 
OS they did a fortnight s^. If the Spaniards and 
the directory act with spirit and decision, all may yet 
do well, and Ireland be independent. As to mvBelf» 
I can at least exist on my appointments ; ana if 1 
had my family here, I could be as happy as th« 
richest man in Europe. I see in the Englnn papeH 
that, in a late debate in the Irish paiiiament> th« 
lord chancellor, (my old friend Fitzgibbon« who Is 
now earl of Clare,) did me the farour to abuse mt 
twice by name, as the fktfaer of the United Irish^ 
men. I thotieht he had foigotten mcv bnt if wo bad 
got safe into Ireland, with the blening of 6od» 1 
would have refreshed his memoi!y. In die same do-» 
bate he called general Hoche ** a monistep/' so, at 
'least, I had the pleasure to be abused in good cohi<^ 
pany. I wrote a witty note, in an mikiiOwn kagnage^ 
which I please myself to call Freneh, to t|ie neincpal 
Ihereupon, consoling him ibr the disgraoc^ ace.' I 
diink 1 am growing sprightly onoe more, but God 
knmvs the hearti 

Febrmnf 18.^^Genciml Hoche set off fortlicanm 
on the Idth^ Before hit departure, he aaked Mf 
Shee whether I would like to eome- to the armj of 
Sambre et Meuse ! To which he answered as befwe* 
that he was sure I would be ready to go wherever 
the general thought I could be usefol;'on which 
the general desired him to propose it to me This 
was in conseauence of a conversation I had with 
Mr Shee, in wnich I mentioned to him that I thmigM 
we might be able, in consequence of my sistePt 
marriace, to open a communioation whh Ireland 
thfOttgn Hambttish; at which general Hoohecaug^il 
dtrecUy. It was fixed, inconsequence, that I shoiild 
make this campaign wjth the army of Sambfeel 
Meute, in order to oe near his person i and he made 
applkation accordingly to the directory, Ibrr my brevel 
a* a^uunt^geneml, and an order tojoia forthwith. 
Ileamed, in the minister's bureau, that! am designed 
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as th« cifllcer ^chamd with ihe generd's foi«i«rii 
eorrespondeoce.'* Tnsit has a lofty sound ! In tne 
mean time I see in the English papers, that govern- 
ment is arresting ail the worid in Ireland. Arthur 
O'Connor, who tt seems is canvassing for the coon^ 
Antrim^ is taken upi bat, I believe, only for a libel. 
It seems he was walking with lord £dwaid Fit^^erald 
when he was arrested. It is not for nothing that 
these two young gentlemen weie walking together. 
I would give a great deid for an hour's conversatioo 
with 0*Connor. I see he has thrown himself bo^ 
and soul, into die revolution of his country. WeiC 
if we succeed, he will obtain, and deserves, one of 
the first stations in the government. He is a nobk 
fellow, that is the truth of it. I am now waitii^ 
for my brevet and order to join, and eke, for my' 
gnU^SeaHom ^mMe en oan^^d^iie, which amounta to 
too lines, together with two months' pay, which 
will make, m n u w e r wrg, 390 Itvres more ; and my 
tmak has not yet arrived from Brest, and will not 
be here this month, and before that time 1 may be 
at Cologne, where our head quarters are fixed ; and 
in m? trunk are two gold watches and chains, and 
my litte, and my papers, and all that makes lifir 
dear to me ; and so I am in perplexity and doubtful 
dilemma* I must see and spin out the time, if poB« 
itble, till my trunk arrives, or 1 shall be in a state 
of anxiety thereupon, which will be truly alarmiog. 

FAnmry 19, SO, SI, 89.— 1 see bythe Courier of 
the 14th mstant, that Robert and William Simma 
are arrested for publishing Arthur O^Connoi^s letter# 
aa it should seem, for the account is rather ccmfosed. 
I collect from another paragraph in the same paper, 
that the^ were released on the gth ; but O'Connot 
nmaios m custody. He has proposed himself aa can- 
didate for the county Antrim, and I hare no doubt will 
be rctumedi and it is for a letter 10 the eleiAoft 
of that ceunty that he has been annested. Govern- 
ment will move heaven and earth to keep him out 
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There is now scarcely one of my friends in Ireland 
but b in prison, and most of them in peril of their 
lives ; for the system of terror is carried as fiir there 
as ever it was in France in the time of Robespierre, 
i think I will call on Camot to-day, and propose 
to him to write to Dr Reynolds, to have some 

ferson on whom we can depend, sent over from 
reland, in order to confer vrith the govermncnt 
here. It may be easily done^ and my letter will go 
in perfect safety by Monroe. Allons I 

Febrmry S4.^^This day 1 called on Monroe, md 
^ve him a letter of eight pages for Dr Reynolds, 
in which I give a detailed account of our late ex- 
pedition, and assure him of the determination of 
the French government to persevere in oar business. 
I likewise o&r him a rapid sketch of the present 
posture of the great powers of £uro|)e, in order to 
satisfy him of the permanency of the Republic, to* 
gether with a brief view of our comparative lesouroes 
as to England. Finally, I desire him, observing 
the most profound secrecy and rigid caution, lo 
write to Ireland ; and by preference, if possible, to 
R. S., to send a proper person to Hammiigh, ad« 
dressed to the French resident there, in order tir 
come on to Paris and confer with the directory. \ 
calculate, if nothing extraordinary happens to delay 
him, that that person may be here by the middle o$ 
July next; finally, I desire him to^assnre my friends' 
that we have stronger hopes than ever of success ; 
and to entreat them, in the mean time, to remain 
quiet, and not, by a premature exploiAon, give the 
English government a pretext to let loose dieir dra« 
goons upon them. Such is the substance of my letter, 
which I have every reason to hope will go safe. 

Febnuary 25.— Walked to NanterretOMcmy ftieml 
Shee, wito whom I will spend two days. 

Mtarch 3. — 1 have been lately introduced to the 
famous Thomas Paine, and like him very weN. He 
is vain beyond belief, but he has reason to be vakv 

Y 
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and for my part I forgive him. He has done woo- 
den for the cause of liberty, both in America aiid 
£ttrope» and I believe him to be cooscientiously an 
honest man. He converses extremely well ; and 1 
find him wittier in discourse than in his writii^, 
whore his humour is clumsy enough. He read me 
some passages from a reply to the bishop of Landaff, 
which he » piepanng for the press, in which he 
belabours the prelate without mercy. He seems to 
plume himself more on hb theology than his politic^ 
in which I do not agree with him. I mentioned to 
him that i had known Buike in England* and 
^ke of the shattered state of his mind, in conse- 
cj^ience of the death of his only son Richard. Paine 
iamediatelj said tkmX it was the Rights of Man 
which had broke his heart ; and that the death of his 
son gave him occasion to develope the chagrin which 
had preyed upon him ever since the appearance of 
that work. I am sure the Rights of Man have tor- 
mented Burke exceedingly, but I have seen myself 
the workings of a fiitbers grief on his spirit, and X 
oould not be deceived. Fmne 1m no ckmren ! Ob ! 
my little babies^ if I was to lose mv Will., or my 
Utile Fantom 1 Poor little souls, I doai upon then, 
and on their darling mother, whom I love ten 
thousand times more than my own exbteoce. They 
aie never out of my thoughts. But, to return to 
Paine: he drinks like a mki a mufortune which I 
have known to be&ll other celebrated patriots. I 
am tMf that the true time to see him to advantage 
is about ten at night, with a bottle of brandy and 
water bcfiwe him, which I can very well conceive. 
I hnve not yet had that advantage, but must con- 
trive, if I can, to sup with him at least one night 
b^re liset off for the army. 

March 11, 18.— Applied to-day and got an order 
fortny arrears since the 1st Nivore. In the margin 
of the order I obaerveddie ibllowiqg note: «< jySo^ 



htniltoiiie. IHe^e/buomstmacooma^ fprntmlTtmii 
jmtfney to Iks hmi^pmrten qf general ^dte tU Coiegne.'} 

rai, Gaitines, wilh whoBi I travelled, to the qiiaitieiii> 
general. The general bwy, and eouid not tee ii% 
out sent to invite us to dmncr. Dinner ^•017 pleaaeati 

AprU $.— Called on M r Shee early* and inentionei 
to him my present eituation. After tvrainff it m all 
foasible ltffhts> we agreed that I should wike a 
letter to i»e gettcral, suggesting the Decestity of 
ojpening a communication with Ireland, and offsriog* 
in case he had not odierwise disposed of mc» 
to go in peiBon to Hambuigh for that purpose. 
Wrote the letter accoidinglyy which Mr Shec tmas** 
lated, and I signed. 

April 19*--Saw the geoeni to*day, for an inttaal^ 
l>efore dinner. He told me he had read my letteTt 
approved of the fdaa | arid ;had, in consequence^ 
desired Poitou to make out a permiesion for me to fQ 
to Hamburgh. 1 did not like the word "permis- 
sion,'* and therefore took an opportunity to speak to 
him again after dinner, when I told htm ihat I did not 
desire to go to Hambuigh unless he himself ihought 
it advisable, and requested, that in that case, he would 
give me an order, epeciiicaUy, for ihat purpose ; as 
otherwise it might appear that 1 had applied for a cangi 
at the v>ery opening of the campaign, which was n«| 
the ease. He entered itito my view of the fousinesa 
directly, and promised me to have the order made 
accordingly ; so I am in hopes that affair will be 
•ettled to my mind. I took tnis occasion to ask him 
if be bad any particular directions to give me, or 
any particular person to whom he wished I should 
address myself. He told me not. That all I had 
to do was to assure my friends that both the French 
government, and himself kidividuatty, were bent as 
much as ever on the emancipation of Ireiand ( that 
prepaMiontweremakiiiK for a second attomp^ whick 
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wookl beconchidedl as tpefdilyai ihe ur^Micv of 
a&irs would admit ; that it was a biksiaeM wiiich 
the Republic would never give up j and that if tbvae 
expeditions foiled, they would try a fourth ; and «Ter, 
until thev succeeded. He desired me also to re* 
commend that t^is determination should be made 
known through the medium of the patriotic prints 
in Ireland, in order to satts^ the people that we bad 
not lost sieht of them. I then took my leave, aad 
we wished each other mutually a good votage. I am 
very well satisfied with the turn which this affair is 
like to take ; and especially, i am infinitely indebted 
to general Hoche for his kindness to me personally. 

Jprii 17.^>-This day Fairin; aid-de<<»mp to general 
Ch«iny brought me the order for my departure, en* 
closed in a very friendly letter from the general^in* 
ichief. I do not see any thing concemins; my Jrmt 
de route, so, I presume, that part of the businesa is 
leftned. It is well it is no wone. 



DURING THE PERIOD THAT OBNfiRAL TOKB WA« 
ATTACHED TO THE BATAVIAN ARMY. 

INeU cfths EdUor^-^Betote my fttther leaehed Amster- 
dam, the wsr was conduded, and Hoche stopped in bis 
csiMer et vtetorjr by the news of the truce with Aestsia 
concluded by Bvonapsrte* My fiuher's meeting with bis 
ismily was short and deligbtfoL He travelled with as 
aboat a fortnight through Holland and Belgium, left us.at 
Brussels^ and on tb« 36th of May was already returned to 
bead -quarters at Cologne, whilst we proceeded on to Paris. 
The important events which ensued are contained in the 
following journal, which he resumed with a new spirit on 
his arrival.] 

May 96, 1797.*<--Colo^oe.— 1 see to^y» in the 
JournaieG^n^mle, an article copied from an English 
paper, datod aboat a foitoight iigo, which menUoBs 
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ikMadMcovety had bMn made in Imland «f a i^om* 
dNMHeatiofi iMtwecn tiM disoontealcd party tJMre. 
and the French ; that one of th^. party had turiNld 
traitor* and impeached the resti and that, an hia in- 
dioauon> near fifty persons, in aiKi near Belfast, had 
been arfested* one of diem a Disaentiog eUmmm i 
that their pi^rs had been all seised « and that» o« 
the motion of Mr. Pdham, the English secretary^ 
they were to be aobraitted to the ioapecuon of % seG»( 
eoDHnittee of tho house of commons. All this looks 
veiy serious. 

June 4.-^riedheig.-^ia the Moaitrar 4»f the «7ti| 
is a long aitiole» copied 6om the Ens^h papaia of 
the 18th May, and eontaiaiug the aubsUOce of the 
fieport made oy the seccei committee ab^ve oico- 
tioncd I most of the hcta oealained io it I wa« alt 
ready acqvainted with^ the organisatioii ist.hofvever^ 
minm more compkie than when I left Iielaoid. Th« 
most materia] (hot is, thai above IQOMO V^im 
irishmen exbt in the north of Ireland* and that thay 
have a large quantftr of anus, and at lea^t e%(hl 
pieces of cannon and one mortar concealed. I oce* 
svme that martial law is pmolaimed long be(«r^ thiai 
as I see, in the Frankfort GazettOt an aj:tic)e from 
England of the 23d May, vix. five days after that in 
the Moniteur, which mentions two or three sktP- 
mishes between thearmy and somedetached portions of 
the people, who are denominated the rebels, in which 
the army had, of coarse, the advantage. I do uot 
m all believe that the people are psepared for a serious 
and general insorrectioa ; and, in short, (whv should 
I conceal the fact?) i do not believe they have the 
spirit, it is not fear of xht array, but fear of the 
law, and long habits of slavery, that keep them down | 
fit is not fear of the general, but fear of the judge. 
In the mean time, it seems marquis Comwallis ia 
named to the command m Ifehmd» and that JUord 
O'Neil, Mr. Conolly, and the duke of Leiostec, 
have resi^aed their crghncnta. The ei^ample of th^ 
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list has been followed by all ibeofficmof ihe KiUaai 
militia; this last cifeumttance is, in some dc^^a^ 
consolatory. 

June 124— Quartier ccneial at Friedbeig. This 
evening the general called me into the garden and 
told me he had some good news for me. He then 
asked, ''did i know one Lewines?" I answered 
I did, perfectly wdl, and had a high opinion of 
hb talents and patriotism. ** Well," said he, ** he 
is at Neuwied, waitiikg to see you{ you must set 
off to-raonow momiiur; when you join him, you 
mnst go together to Treves, aod wait for fiutaer 
ofdert." Toe next aMNming I set oC and on the 
14th, in the evening, reached— 

Jme 14— Nenwted ; where I found XiC winee'waiting 
for me. I cannot express the unspeakable satisfaction 
I felt at teeing him. 1 gave him a foil account of 
all my kbonrs, and of every thing that happened 
^ce I have been in France i and Be informed m^ • 
in return, of every thing of consequence relating to 
Ireland, and especially to my fricnda now in jeopudy 
there. I cannot pretend to detail his conversation, 
which occopied us fully during our stay at Neuwied, 
and our journey to— 

Jmi 17— Treves; where we arrived on the 17U1. 
What is most material u, that he is sent here by 
the executive committee of the united people of Iio* 
land, to solicit, on their part, die assistance in troops, 
arms, and money, necessary to enable them to take 
the field, and assert their liberty; the oi]^;anization 
of the people is complete, and nothing la wanting 
but the poinl ifappui. His instructions are to apply 
to France, Holland, and Sf»iio. At Hambai|di, woere 
he passed onlv two months, he met a senor r^ava, an 
officer of rank in the Spanish navy, sent thither by 
the Prince of Peace, on some mission of consequence | 
he opened himself to Nava, who wrote off, in oonse* 
quence, to his court, and received an answer, gene* 
ral, it is true, but in the highest degree favourable ; 
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« eitvmmiaitee which auguri wvll, is, that in forty 
dftys from the date of Nava's letter, be received the 
answer, which is less time than he ever knew a4;ourier 
to arrive in, and shows the earnestness of the Spanish 
minister. Lewines's instructions are to demand of 
Spain 500,000/. sterling, and 30,000 stand of arms. 
AtTmeves, on the 19th, Dalton, the general's aid-de- 
camp, came express with orders for us to return to-* 
• Jiifitf £1— Coblentz; where we arrived on the 21st, 
and met general Hoche. He told us not to he dis* 
eonrased by the arrival of a British negotiator, for 
that £e directory were determined to make no peace 
but on conditions which would put it out of the 
power of England longer to arrogate to benelf the 
commerce' of the world, and dictate her laws to all 
the maritime powers. He added, that preparations 
were making also in Holland for an expedition, the 
pirtieulars of which he would communicate to us 
in two or three days; and, in the mean time, he 
desired os to attend nim to-— 

Jtme i^-^Cologne. — At 9 o'clock at ni^ht the 
general sent us a tetter from general Daendefs, com- 
mander^O'^hief of the army of the Batavian republic 
acquainting him that every thing was in the greatest 
forwardness, and would be ready in a very iew days ; 
that the army and the navy were in the best possible 
spirit; that the committee for foreign affairs (the 
mrectory per interim of the Batavian republic) desired 
most earnestly to see him without loss of time, in 
order to make the definitive arrangements ; and es» 
pecially they prayed him to brinf with him the deputy 
of the people of Ireland, whicn Daeodels repeated 
two or tnree times in his letter. In consequence of 
this, I waited on the general, whom I found in his 
bed in the Cour Imperiale, and received his orders 
to set off with Lewines without loss of time, and 
attend him at— 

June 27— The Hague; where we arrived accord- 
'""Iv, having travelled day and night. Iti the evcniiig 
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we went to the cooiedic^ where we met the genei^ 
in a sort of public iacogoito ; that is to say, ne had 
combed the powder out of his hair, and was in m 
plain regimenul frock. Afker the play* we followed 
u\m to his lodginff at the liond'Or, wdere he gave us 
a fall detail of what was preparing in Holland. If e 
began by telling us that the Dutch gOYemor» general 
DaendeiSy and admiral Dewinter, weresiiioerdiyfteli]^ 
ated by a desire to efiectuate something stfiking to 
rescue their country from that state of oblivion and 
decadence into which it had fallen ; that, by the most 
indefatigable exertions on their part, they had ^ot to- 
gether, at the Texely sixteen sail of the lioe^ and 
eight or ten frigates, all ready for sea» and in the 
highest condition; that they intended to embark 
15,000 men, the whole of their national troops* 
3,000 stand of arms, 80 pieces of artillery, ajid 
money for their pay and subsistence for three montbsi 
that he had the best opinion of the smcerity of all 
parties, and of the courase and conduct of the geneml 
and admiral, but that nere was the difficulty : the 
French government had demanded that at least 5,000 
French troops, the ^lite of the army, should be em* 
barked, instead of a like number of Dutch { in whick 
case, if the demand was acceded to, be w«rald him" 
self take the command of the united army^ and set 
off for the Texel directly; but that the Dutch 
government made ^reat difficulties, alleging ayariety 
of reasons, of which some were good; that they 
said the French troops would never submit to the 
discipline of the Dutch navy $ and thati in that case, 
they could not pretend to enforce it on their own, 
without making unjust distinctions, and givii^ a 
reasonable ground for jealousy and discontent lo 
their army ; «' but the fact is," said Hoehe, *« that the 
committee, Daendels, and Dewinter, are anxious 
that the Batavian republic should have the whole 
ttlory of the expedition if it succeeds ; they feel that 
their country has been forgotten in Europe, and they 
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ue risking every thing, even to their last »talce : 
for* if this fail8> they are ruined— in order to restore 
the national character. The demand of the French 
government is now before the committee; if it is 
acceded to, I will go myself; and, at all events, I 
will present you boUi to the committee, and we will 
probably then settle the matter definitively.*' Both 
jLewines and I now found ourselves in a considerable 
difficult}r. On the one side, it was an object of the 
greatest importance to have Hoche and his 5000 gre- 
aadiers ; on the other, it was most unreasonable to 
propose any thine which could hurt the feelings of 
the Dutch people, at a moment when they were 
making unexampled exertions in our favour, and 
risking, as Hoche himself said, their last ship and 
last shilling to emancipate us. I cursed and swore 
like a dragoon ; it went to my very heart's blood and 
midriff to give up the general and our brave lads, 
5000 of whom 1 would prefer to any 10,000 in 
£urope ; on the other hand, I could not but see that 
the Dutch were perfectly reasonable in the desire to 
have the whole reputation of an afliiir prepared and 
arranged entirely at their expense, and at such an 
expense. I confess Hoche's renouncing the situation 
which he might command b an effort of very great 
virtue. It is true he is doing exactly what an nonest 
man and a good citizen ought to do ; he is preferring 
the interests of his country to his own private views ; 
that, however, does hot prevent my regarding his 
conduct, in this instance, with g-.eat admiration, and 
1 shall never foi^^et it 

Jvme 28.— This morning, at ten, Le wines and X 
went with ^neral Hoche to the committee for foreisn 
affairs, which we found sitting. There were eignt 
or nine members, of whom 1 do not know all the 
names, together with general Daendels. Those whose 
names 1 learned, were citizens Hahn (who seemed to 
have great influence among them), Bekker, Van Ley- 
dea^ and Giasveldt: General Hoche began by stating 
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extremely wdl the history of our affiiirs» since iM 
had interested himself in them ; he pressed, in the 
strongest manner that we could wish, the advantsM 
to be reaped from the emancipation of Ireland, mt 
almost certainty of success, if the attempt were once 
made, and the necessity of attempting it, if at all, 
iinmediatelyr It was citizen Hahn who replied to 
him. He said he was heartily glad to find the 
measure sanctioned by so high an opinion as that of 
general Hoche; that orisinall^ the object of the 
Dutch government was to nave mvaded England, in 
order to have operated a diversion in favour of the 
French aruiy, wiiich it was hoped would have been 
in Ireland $ that circumstances being totally changed 
in that regard, they had yielded to the wishes of the 
French government, and resolved to go into Ireland $ 
that, for this purpose, they had made the greatest 
exertions, and had now at tne Texel an armament of 
16 sail of the line, 10 frigates, 15,000 troops in the 
best condition, 80 pieces of artillery, and pay for the 
whole for three months; but that a (difficulty had been 
raised within a few days, in consequence of a requi- 
sition of the minister of marine, Truguet, who 
wished to have 5000 French troops, instead of so 
many Dutch, to be disembarked in consequence. 
That this was a measure of extreme risk, inasmuch 
as the discipline of the Dutch navy was very severe, 
and such as the French troops would prollably not 
submit to; that, in that case, they could not pretend 
to enforce it with regard to their own troops, the 
consequence of which would be a relaxation of all 
discipline. This was precisely what general Hoche 
told us last night. He immediately replied, that, 
such being the case, he would take on himself to 
withdraw tne demand of the minister of marine, and 
satisfy the directory as to the justice of their obser- 
irations; and that he hoped, all difficulty on that 
head being removed^ they would press the em- 
barkation without a moment^ delay. It was ea»y to 
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,see the most lively tatisfaction on all their facea at this 
declaration of general Hoche, which certainly does 
him the greatest honour. General Daendels, espe- 
cially, was heyond measure delighted. They told us 
then that they hoped all would be ready in a fortnieht. 
A. member ot the committee, 1 believe it was Van 
Leyden, then asked us, supposing every thing sue* 
ceeaecl to our wish^ what was the definite object of 
the Irish people. To which we replied categorically, 
that it was to throw off the jroke of England, break 
forever the connexion now existing with that country, 
and constitute ourselves a free and independent 
people. They all expressed their satisfaction at this 
reply,; and Van Leyden observed that he had travelled 
through Ireland, and to judge from the luxury of the 
rich, and extreme misery of the poor, no country in 
Europe had so cry ins a necessity for a revolution* 
To which Lewines and I replied, as is most relistqusly 
the truth, that one great motive of our conduct iu 
this business was the conviction of the wretched 
state of our peasantry, and the determination, if 
possible, to amend it. The political object of our 
visit being now nearly ascertained, Hahn, in the 
name of the committee, observed that he hoped 
either Lewines or I would be of the expedition, as 
our presence with the general would be indispensable. 
To which Hoche replied " that I was ready to go,'' 
and he made the offer, on my part, in a manner pe^ 
culiarly agreeable to my feelings. It was then fixed 
that I should set off for the army of Sambre et Meuse 
for my trunk, and especially for o^y papers, and thai 
Lewines should remain al the Hague, at the orders 
of the committee, until my return, which might be 
seven or eight days. The meeting then broke un. 

July 1. — Arrived at Cologne, where I found the 
general. He told me that, as he had expected, the 
minister of marine was piqued, and had given orders, 
in consequence, to prepare every thing at. ficcst wftb 
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the greatest possible expedition ; that he had^ if ue^ 
cessary, 300,000/. at the disposal of the minister ; that 
he had just received orders from the directory to 
proceed instantly to Paris, by way of Dunkirk ; that 
trom Paris he would set off for Brest, where every 
thing would be ready in a fortnight, and in a month 
he hoped to be in Ireland. He then ordered me 50/. 
sterling, with orders to return immediately to the 
Hague, with a letter for general Daendels. I told 
him, that if he expected to be ready so soon, it was 
my wish not to quit him. He replied, be had con- 
sidered it, and thought it best I should accompany 
Daendeb^ on which 1 acquiesced. 1 then took oc- 
casion to s])eak on a subject which had weighed very 
much upon my mind ; 1 mean the d^pree of mfloence 
which the French might be disposed to arrc^te to 
themselves in Ireland, and which I had great reason 
to fear n ould be greater than we might choose to 
allow them. In the gazette of that day there was a 
proclamation of Buonaparte's, addressed to the go- 
vernment of Genoa, wnich I thought most grossly 
improper and indecent, as touching on the indis- 
pensable rights of the people. I read the most ob- 
noxious passages to Hoche ; and observed, that if 
Buonaparte commanded in Ireland, and were to 
publish there so indiscreet a proclamation, it would 
najre a most ruinous effect; that in Italy such dictation 
might pass, but never in Ireland, m here we under- 
stood our rights too well to submit to it. Hoche 
answered me, '* I understand you, but you may be 
at ease in that respect; Buonaparte has been my 
scholar, but he shall never be my master." He then 
launched out into a very severe critique on Buona* 
parte's conduct, which certainly has latterly been 
ttrribly indiscreet, to say no worse of it; and ob- 
served that, as to his victories, it was easy to ^in 
victories with such troops as he commanded; especially 
tvhcn the general made no difficulty to sacrifice the* 
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. liires of hk. soldiers, apd that these victories had cost 
t))e, republic 200,000 men. A great deal of what 
flocjie said was very true, but 1 could see at the 
. bottom of it a very ^reat jealousy of Buonaparte. 

July 8.—- Arrived early in: the morning at the Texel, 
and went immediately on board the admiral's ship, 
.the Vivheidy of 74 guns; a superb vessel. Found 
general Daen4els aboard, who presented me to admi- 
ral Dewinter, who commands the expedition. 

July 13. — I have had a good deal of discourse to- 
4ay with general Daendels, and I am more and more 
pleased, with him. His plan is, to place such of our 
people as may present themselves at first in the 
cadres of the regiments which we bring out, until 
our battalions are 1,000 each; that then^ we may 
form a corps, and he will eive us proper officers to 
discipline and organize it; that he will seep the main 
.army of 18 or 20,000 men in activity, and leave the 
.seoirity of our communications, the guarding of 
passes, rivers, , &c. to the national troops, until they 
.are in a certain degree disciplined. A great deal of 
, this is good, but we must be brought more forward 
in the picture than that, for every reason in the world. 
I replied, that the outline of his plan was just; but 
.that cases might occur where it would be necessary 
to depart from it occasionally. For instance, if the 
militia were to join us, they ought not, nor would 
they consent to be, incorporated in the Putch bat- 
talions. Daendels said, *' certainly not ; that he 
knew what the esprU de corps was too well to think 
of it; that the militia battalions would, in that case, 
becpme themsebes cadres of regiments ; " so that 
.affaiir will be settled to the satisfaction of all parties. 

Jtdy 14.*— General Daendels showed me to-day his 
jostmcMons from the Dutch government. They 
,are fair aiid honest, . and I have no doubt he will 
:act up. to them. The apirit of them is always to 
Ipftiajtain, the, character of a faithibl ally ; not to in- 
.tisrfere.in- the domestic concerns.of . the people; .to ' 
aid them by every means in his power to establish 
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their liberty and independence ; and to expect no con- 
dition in return, but that we should throw off the 
English yoke; and that, when all was settled on 
that score, we should arrange our future commerce 
with the Dutch republic on the basis of reciprocal 
advantage and accommodation. 

July 24, «6, g6.— To-day I saw in the Dutch 
papers that great changes have taken place in the 
French ministry. Talleyrand Perieord; cidevant 
bishop of Autun, whom 1 saw in Philadelphia, is 
appointed to the foreign afiairs, in place of Charles 
de la Croix ; Pleville Pelet to the marine, in place of 
Tniguet; Lenoir Laroche to the police, in place of 
Cocnon ; Fran9ais de Neufchateau to the interior, in 
place of Benexech ; and Hoche to the war depart- 
ment, in place of Peliet. Of all these new men I 
only knew Hoche. Sat down immediately and wrote 
him a letter of congratulation, in which I took oc- 
casion to mention the negotiation now goin? on at 
Lisle, with the English plenipotentiary, lord Malmes- 
bury; and prayed him, in case that peace was inevit- 
able, to exert his interest to get an article inserted, 
to restore to their country or liberty all the Irish 
patriots who are in exile or in prison ; and assuring 
him, at the same time, that I should never profit 
of such an article, as I never would return to Ireland 
whilst she remained in slavery. 

Jtdy 27, «8. — ^Yesterday we had a sort of fair 
wind, but which came so late, and was so feeble, 
that we could not weigh anchor ; at eight in the 
evening it came round lo the west, as bad as ever; 
and to day, it is not much better. I am weary of 
my life. The French are fitting out a squadron at 
Brest, which, it now appears, is to be only of twelve 
sail of the line. Lord Bridport's fleet is twenty-two 
sail ; ergo, he may detach, with perfect security, 
«even sail, to reinforce Duncan, who will then have 
at least nineteen sail a^inst our fifteen ; eigo, he will 
iieat us, &:c. Damn it to all eternity for me. 1 am 
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ki a transport of rage, which I cannot describe. 
Every thing now depends upon the wind» and we are 
totally helpless. 

Jviy 29.— 1 like Dewtnter's behaviour very much ; 
there is nothing like fanfaronade in it ; and 1 fancy 
Duncan will nave warm work of it to-morrow 
morning. The wind to-night is excellent, and blows 
fresh; if it holds, as I trust in God it may, to- 
morrow, at eight o'clock, we shall be under way, 
being the hour of the tide. 

August 5, — ^This morning arrived aboard the Vry- 
heid^ Lowry, of county Down, member of the exe- 
cutive committee, and John Tennant, of Belfast. 
I am in no degree delighted with the intelligence 
which they bring. The persecution in Ireland is at 
its height ; and the people there, seeing no prospect 
of succour, which *has been so lon^ promised to them, 
are beginning to- lose confidence in themselves, and 
their cniefs, whom they almost suspect of deceiving 
them. They ground their suspicions on the great 
crisis of the mutiny being suffered to pass by, without 
the French ^vemment making the smallest attempt 
to profit of it ; and I can hardly blame them. If 
either the Dutch or the French can effectuate a 
landing, I do not believe the present submission of 
the people will prevent their doing what is right; 
and if no landing can be effectuated, no part remaina 
for the people to adopt but submission or flight. 

August 12. — To-night admiral Dewinter took me 
into secret, and told me he bad prepared a memorial 
to his government, stating that the present plan was 
no longer advisable ; and, in consequence, he pro- 
posed that it should be industriously published that 
the expedition was given up ; that the troops should 
be disembarked, except from 2500 to dOOO men, of 
the ^lite of the army, who, with twenty or thirty 
pieces of artillery, and all the arms and ammunition, 
should remain on board the frigates, and one or two 
of the fastest sailing transports ; that, as the vigilaoca 
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of ihe enemy would probably be relaxed id coa$equeoee» 
this flotilla should profit of the finl favouiable m<H 
ment to put to sea and push for their original desti« 
nation, where they should land the men, anzis, and 
artillery, and he would charge himself with the execu- 
tion of this plan ; that> by this means, even if they 
failed, the republic would be at no very great loss, and 
if they succeeded, must gain e;(ceedingly ; that she 
would preserve her grand fleet, which was now he r 
last stake ; and during the winter, would be able to 
augment it, so as to open the next campaign, in case 
peace was not made during the winter, with twenty: 
sail of the line in the North Sea; whereas, on the 
present system, to the execution of which were op^ 
posed the superiority of the enemy, extra consumpuon 
of provisions, and especially the lateness ot the 
season, a successful engagement *at sea would not 
cnsure^the successof the measure; and an unsuccessful 
one, byruininethe fleet, would render it impossible 
for the Republic to recover, for a long timfe at least, 
the blow. These are, most certainly, very stroog 
reasons; and, unfortunately the wind gives them» 
^very hour, fresh weight I answered, that I did 
not see at present any solid objection to propose to 
bis svstem $ and that all 1 had to say was, that, if 
the Batavian republic sent but a corporal's guard to 
Ireland, I was ready to make one.. So here is our 
expedition in a hopeful way. It is most terrible. 
Twice, within nine months, has England been saved 
by the wind. 

August 13. — ^The general returned last night, and 
this morning he mentioned to me the admiral's 
plan, in which he said he did not well see his way j 
and vvas proceeding to give me his reasons, when we 
were interrunted by general Dumonceau, our second 
in coromaucf, and a heap of officers, who broke up 
our conversation. When he zenews it, I will sup* 
port Dewinter's plan as far as I am able. The wiud 
IS as foul as ever. 
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August 15.-^As it will require from three weeks 
la a month to arrange matters for the expedition on 
the present plan, Lowry and Tennant have determined 
to go On to the Hague, and if they have time, to 
Paris, in order to see M'Neven and Lewines, and 
to join with them in endeavouring to procure assist- 
ance from France; and especially, it possible, to 
obtain a small armament to co-operate with that from 
the Texel ; and which, by spreading the alarm, and 
distracting the attention ox the enemy, must produce 
the most beneficial effects. It is likewbe their wish 
that 1 should accompany them^ and if 1 had the 
time and money to spare, I should like it well enough, 
and I think* it might do good. In consequence, it 
was determined this morning that I should return 
immediately aboard the Vryheid. Dewinter has not 
yet received the answer of the Dutch government to 
nisplan., 

August 19, 20. — ^Yesterday morning the general and 
Grasveldt set off for the Hague in one carriage, and 
Lowry, Tennant, and I, in another. Breakfasted 
with the general. He told me, in the first place, 
that the government; had rejected the plan proposed 
by the admiral, viz : to trans()ort 2500 men, and 
the arms, stores, and ammunition ; and had deter- 
mined to persist in their original design ; that, how- 
ever, in consideration of the lateness of the season, 
he had prepared a memorial, which he showed me, 
for a new arrangement, which is shortly this : To 
sail out and fight admiral Duncan. If the issue of 
the battle be favourable, to pass over immediately 
15,000 men, or as many more as we can send, in 
every thing that will swim^ to Scotland; to seize, 
in the first instance, on Edinburgh, and march right 
on Glasgow, taking every possible means to alarm 
the enemy with the idea that we meant to penetrate 
by the north of England, which is to be done by 
detaching flying parties, making requisitions, &c. on 
z2 
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that tide; to i^aiotain ourselvcf, mcaatiine, b«l|<nd 
the canal which joins the Frith of Forth to theClyde^ 
having our right at Dun) barton and our left at Fal-> 
kirky as well as I can remember, for I have not, at 
present, either the map or the memorial before me; 
to collect all the vessels in the Clyde, and pass over 
the army tp the North of Ireland. 

August 24. — Hard work at the newspapers. AU 
we have found remarkable is, that Roger O'Connor 
surrendered himself, and w^ discharaed about the 
middle, of July; Arthur O'Connor, the dd of Jn\j* 
his sureties being Fitzgerald and Emmet; and it 
should seem, though it is not very clearly expressed, 
that nearly, if not the whole of the* other state 
prisoners have been also enlarged. God Almighty 
send I If we arrive, they will he of use; if we do 
not, at least the? are not languishing in prison. 

August 26. — ^The general has submitted his plan 
to ^neral Dejean, who approves of it entirely in a 
military point of view, provided the frigates can get 
round to meet us; but of this, barring some tmfore- 
seen accident, I think there can be little doubt ; in^ 
asmuch as the admiral himself, who seems at present 
cool enough in all that concerns the expedition,, has 
already, in his project of the 10th instant, not only 
given his opinion in favour of the possibility of 
effectuating, with frigates, the passage north about, 
but even offered to command the expedition. The 
general's plan is now before the eovernment, with 
general Dejean's approbation, and he tells me he 
has strone hopes it will be adopted. 

Sepienwerl. — A new system, rendered indispensable 
by the course of events, has been mentioned to me 
to-day by the general, which will probably oblige 
me to make a course to the head-quarters of thearmy 
of Sambre et Meuse, and from thence to Paris. 
Admiral Duncan's fleet has been reinforced to twenty- 
one sail of the line j so that, even if the wind come 
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r^uad in 'our fatour^ it woul^ be m^dnefts in us toi 
venture an action ^Ith duch a tefrribfe inferiority of 
force ; in addition to which, we have now> in con- 
sequence of the delays oc|ca»ion«d by the wind, not 
aboye tei^ da%9- provisions rems^inin^ for the troopa; 
oo boatct. The plan proposed is, in fact, but aft 
imprOf efnent on the laisc one, viz. to land the troops^ 
iitid charter thetn in the neighbourhood, so as to be 
able W collect them in> forty-eisht hours ; to appear 
to have renounced the id^a of the ex ^edition, -but in 
the ififean time to revilsttal the fleet wuh all diligence 
and secrecy; which may occupy probably a month ;; 
t<^ endeavour even to reinfor(:e it by one or twij^ 
vessels, who 'might, in that time^ be got ready for. 
sen. All this. will bring. us( to ^e:tiine of the equinox, 
when it will be impossible for the eaemy* who wrll,^ 
besides, it i» probable, have relaxed in his vigilance, 
in cons^uence of these manoeuvres, to keep the sea. 
When all is ready, the troops are to be re-embarked 
with the greatest expedition, and a push to be made 
instafntly for Scotland, as already detailed. $nch is 
th6 present ides^ which we shall probabl]^ lick into 
more diape. The general talks of sending me to 
the Hague to confer with the Dutch government 
^nd general Dejean, from thence to Wetzlar, to 
comniuAicatejvith Hoche^ and from thence to Parisj 
to open the affair to the minister of marine. 

Septemler 2, 3.— -This day the general save me my 
instructions to set off to join general Hoche at 
Wetzlar, and give him a copy of the memorial con^* 
taining the plan already mentioned. In addition, 
he gave me verbal instructions to the following pur- 
i>orr, that, in addition to the written plan, it might 
be expedient to follow up the' first debarkation by a 
second of .16,000 of the French troop*, bow in the 
pat of Holland ; with which reinforcement, the armjr, 
Deing brought up %o 30,000 men, could, maintaiit 
itself in Scotlana in spite of any force that coul^ 
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be brought a^nst them; that they might even 
penetrate into England, and by that means force the 
enemjr to a peace j that 25,000 might be employed 
on this service, and the remaining 6000 detached 
into Ireland, from whence it was morally certain 
that a greatjportion of the troops would be withdrawn 
to defend England itself. That, if general Hoche 
would, in that case, take the command of the united 
armies, he (Daendels) desired nothing better than to 
serve under him ; if not, he was ready to serve under 
any other French general, being a senior officer; 
in which case each army was, as to all matters of 
discipline, administration, &c. to remain under their 
respective chiefs. » 

S^tember 13. — This day I saw eeneral Hoche, who 
IS just returned from Frankfort; lie has been very ill 
with a violent cold, and has still a cough, which 
makes me seriously uneasy about him ; he does not 
seem to apprehend any thing himself; but I should 
not be surprised, for my part, if, in three months, he 
were in a rapid consumption. He is dreadfully al- 
tered, and has a dry, hollow cough, that it is dis* 
tressing to the last d^ree to hear. I should be most 
sincerely and truly sorry if any thing were to happen 
him ; but I very much fear he will scarcely throw off 
his present illness. I immediately explained to him 
the cause of my arrival, gave him DaendePs plan, 
and the map of Scotland, and such further elucida« 
tion as I was able, in conversation. He shook his 
head i^t the idea of a second embarkation at the 
mouth of the Clyde ; and observed, that, if we got 
safe into Scotland, the British would immediately 
detach a squadron of frigates into the Irish chan- 
nel, which would arrive to a moral certainty before 
the Dutch frigates which were, according to the 
plan proposed, to go north about, and Uiat thev 
would tnus cut us off all communication with 
Ireland. 
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September 21. — ^The death of general Hoche haring 
broken ray connexion with the army of Sambre et 
Meuse, wnere I have no longer anybusiness, I ap- 
plied this day (20th) for an order to set off for Pans, 
which I obtained instantly from general Lefebvre, 
who commands in chief, p^- «n/mwi. Set off at four 
o'clock and travelled alt night; arrived at twelve on 
the 21st, at Coblentz, and at night at Bonn. 



EXTRACTS 



JOURNAL OF 1797—1798. 

DUHINO THB PERIOD THAT OENBRAL TONE WAS 
ATTACHED TO THB ARlliE D'ANGLETERRE. 



October 1, 1797> or thereabouts, I arrived in Paris* 
where 1 had the satisfaction to find my wife and little 
babies in health and spirits ; went to Lewines, who 
is in high favour here with every body $ he is all but 
acknowledged as minister from Ireland, and I am 
heartily glad of it : for I have an excellent opinion of 
his integrity and talents. 

October 15. — ^Thepeade is at last concluded with 
the emperor, and England only remains. With the 
conditions of the peace, strictly speaking, I have 
nothing to do, my great object and wish beine con- 
fined to the prostration of English tyranny. Yet it 
is a great satisfaction to me to see that they are aa 
favourable as I think any reasonable man can desire. 
The Cisalpine Republic is acknowledged, and I fancy 
we have ^t the Rhine for our limit. Venice goes to 
the emperor, which is bad, if it could be helped ; but 
we cannot get every thing. General Bertnier was 
the bearer of this great news. Firing of cannon, 
bonfires, illuminations — Paris was that day in great 
glory. 

The day after the proclamation of the peace, I saw 
an arriti of the directory, ordaining the formation of 
an army, to be called UArmce tPAnglelerre ; and ap- 
pointing Buonaparte ^ command it. Bravo! This 
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looks as if they were in earnest. General Desaiz^ o^ 
the army of the Rhine, who distinguished himself 
so much by his defence of Kehl against prince Charles 
in the last campaign, is ordered to superintend the 
organization of the army until the arrival of Buona-' 
parte. All this is famous news. 

It is singular enough that I should have foi^otten 
to mention in. its place, the famous battle fought on 
the 1 1th of October, between the £nglish fleet, under 
admiral Duncan, and the Dutch, commanded by 
Dewinter. It shows the necessity of making memo- 
randums on the moment. There never was a more 
complete victory than that gained by the Enfflish. 
The 'fleets were eoual in number, but they had the 
advantage in numoer of ^ns and weight of metal. 
Dewinter fought like a lion, and defended himself 
to the last extremity : but was at length forced to 
strike, as were nine of his fleet out of sixteen, whereof 
it consisted. With him were taken the admirals 
Reyntzies, who is since dead, and Meurer. Bloys 
lost his right arm, and Story is the onlv one who came 
off clear; the two last were not taken. I cannot 
conceive why the Dutch government sent out their 
fleet at that season, without motive or object, as far 
as I can learn. My opinion is, that it is direct treason, 
and that the fleet was sold to Pitt ; and so think Barras, 
Pieville le Pelley, and even Meyer, the Dutch am- 
bassador, whom 1 have seen once or twice. It wa» 
well I was not on board the Vryheid. If I had, tt 
would have been a pretty piece of business* I fancy 
I am not to be caught at sea by the English: for 
this is the second escape I have had ; and by land I 
mock myself of them. 

November Q, — ^This day general Hedouville brought 
me to general Berthier, and presented me to him» 
recomnlending me in the warmest manner. We had 
very little conversation, but he promised to speak of 
me to general Buonaparte, whom he sets off to join 
in thi^e or four days. Two days after, J called, and 
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left for him a memorial of about five lines^ address^ 
to -Buonaparte, offering my services, &c. It is droll 
enough I should be writing to Buonaparte. 

December 21.— General Desaix brought Lewiiies 
and me this morning and introduced us to Buona- 
parte, at his house in the Rue Chaniereine. He lives 
m the greatest simplicity; his house is small, but 
neat, and all the furniture and ornaments in the most 
classical taste. He is about five feet six inches high, 
slender, and well made, but stoops considerably ; he 
looks at least ten years older than he is, oiving to 
the great fatieues he underwent in his immortal 
campaign of Italy. His face is that of a prqfound 
thinker, but bears no marks of that great enthusiasm 
and unceasing activity by which he has been so much 
distinguished. It is rather, to my mind, the counte- 
nance of a mathematician than of a general. He 
has a fine eye, and a sreat firmness about themouih ; 
he speaks low and hollow. Samuch for his manner 
and figure. We had not much discourse with hiui, 
and what little there was, was between him and 
Lewines, to whom, as our ambassador, I gave the 
pas. We told him that Tennant was about to dispart 
for Ireland, and was ready to charge himself with 
his orders if he had any to give. He desired us to 
bring him the same evening, and so we took our 
leave. In the evening we returned with Tennant, 
and Lewines had a good deal of conversation with 
him ; that is to say, Lewines insensed him a good 
deal on Irish aflairs, of which he appears a good deal 
uninformed : for example, he seems convinced that 
our population is not more than two millions, which 
is nonsense. Buonaparte listened, but said very little. 
* When all this was finished, he desired that lennant 
might put off his departure for a few days, and then 
turninz to me, asked whether I was not an adjutant- 
general. To which I answered, that I had the honour 
.to be attached to general Hoche in that capacity. 
'He then asked ihe where I had learned to speak 
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i¥wmh, T^H^hlthl ikffM^i ihat^ I had -learned the 
little that I knew, since my arrival in France, about 
^l?Mtenrptn«iith9aeo. * IJe 4hen destred us to return 
f'tM.'cDext Isiv^ngtlyut one^' afrthevame hour, and so 

'•'December 23. — Gal1«d thisevenin^ on Buonaparte, 
.bj^apJMmtinent^ with Tennant and Lewines, and«aw 
<liimTOPabottt fWeminutes. Lewines gave hjm a copy 
'of thtfintemorials I dtelivered 'to the government m 
I ^dJMtty 1796, -(nearly two-years ego,> and which, for- 
otunateiyr have been 'wellvenfied in every material fact, 
aby jBveiy «)iin^ that has taken' place <iri Ireland* since, 
bile al0» gave nimTaylor's-map, and showed him half 
cftiidiHBen-'Of Hodhe'S'lettersywhtiah Buonaparte, read 
.*'4M|sr. i>He ^en desired us to return- in two or -three 
iMiU9«, ^with'SUch <looitments relatiagtolr^and-aswe 
}iMiere>'p0SM»8ed of; and, in the-mean time, that 
bTeii^a&tsbouJd pMtpone his departure. -^'We-then 
iMk Mm. i Hisimanner is'cOld, and -he, -speaks very 
)4ftt]e i it ift notyi • however, so dry as that of Hoche, 
alMtt sofettn rather to proceed from languor than any 
«diifi^>ake. He«is perfectly ciriU however,- to us ; 
^»4nit^ilrom^any thing-we have yet seen or heard from 
9him,'iitis4i»ipO(B8ibleto augur any thing good or bad. 
9Wa'-lifiV)B now seen; the greatest man in JEurope three 
/itime^^^md I> am astonished to think how little I have 
«itO(«eoordilbout him. I am sure 1 wrote ten times 
»a»4il»eh about V my first interview with Charles- de la 
vCrotx>' bul<:then 1 was a greenhorn; I am now a 
•4^4riueed to see great men, • and ;^r€at statesmen, 
t»aii^<^eat;'i|;enerals, and < that. has, m some- degree, 
ci^otodoWii my admiration. : Yet, after all, it is a 
droll thing that I -should hecome acquaiated with 
-fiaGiiatMffte. This time^w^e months, I arrived in 
-Bnkt^'Jb&tt^mf exptid^i^ to Bantry Bay. ^Well, 
9thi^ tbiri<^«ime^''>i;hey «avy is 'die^ charm, v^y next 
' fte^^hoM^ill he'with th6> Armee dtxAfii^hrre-^ 
mf^^f^fiiMS^^M^M^etl'mikt^^ 
2 A 
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now at all, which is grievous; but I have nothing to 
write. 

Jamwtrif 13. — Saw Buonaparte this evening with 
Lewiaesy who delivered him a whole sheaf of m>eis 
relative to Ireland^ including my two memoriau of 
179^* great part of which stands good yet* After 
Lewines had had a good deal of discourse with him» 
I mentioned the amir of M'Kenna, who desires to . 
be employed as secretary. Buonaparte obsenred that 
he believed the world thought he had fifty secretaries, 
whereas he had but one ; of course there was an end 
of that business ; however, he bid me see what the 
man was fit for, and let him know. I took this 
opportunity to mention the' desire all the refiigee 
united Irishmen, now in Paris, had to bear a pait 
in the expedition, and the utility they would be of 
in case oi a landing in Ireland. He answered that 
they would all be undoubtedly employed, and desind 
me to give him in, for that ^purpose, a list of their 
names. Finally, I spoke of myself^ telUns him that 
that general Desaiz had informed me that I -was 
carried on the tableau of the Arm^ d'AngUteriei 
he said '' I was." I then observed that I did not 
pretend to be of the smallest use to him whilst we 
were in France, but that I hoped to be serviceable 
to him on the other side of the water; that I did 
not give myself to him at all for a military man^ 
having neither the knowledge nor the experience 
that would justify me in chaiging myself with any 
function. *'Mais vous itcs braoe,'* saidne, interrapt- 
ing me. I replied tha(, when the occasion presented 
itself, that would appear; ^' Eh lien,** said hc^ 
*' cela stiffiL" We then took our leave. 

Fdruanf 1. — The number of Irish refugees n con- 
siderably mcreased. Independent of Lemnes, Ten- 
nant, and Lowiy, of whom I have spoken, there 
stre TeeUng, of Lisbum ; Orr, of Deiry ; MOiiahon, 
of county Down { Maean and BnigMs, oficMin^ 
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Lowth; Napper Tandy, and my brother. There b 
«»?on« Maguire, who was sent by Reynolds from 
FhiJadelphia, in conseduence of my letter to him by 
Monroe; and one Ashley, an Engushman, formerly 
secretary to the corresponding society, and one of 
tkose who was tried with Thomas Hardy, in London, 
for high treason. We all do very well except Napper 
Tandy, who is not behaving correctly. He began 
some months ago by caballing against me with a 
pnest of the name of QvLighy, who is since gone off, 
no one knows whither ; the circumstances of this 
petty intrigue are ndt worth my recording. It b 
tafiicient to say that Tandy took on him to summon 
a meeting of the Irish refugees, at which Lewines 
Md I were to be arraigned, on I know not what 
coM^gcs, by himself and Qulglty. Lewines refused 
to attend, but I went; and when I appeared, there 
was DO one found to brinsj forward a charge against 
me, though I called three times to know, " whether 
any person had any thing to offer." In consequence 
of this manoeuvre, I have had no communication 
since with Tandy, who has also lost ground, by this 
mean behaviour, with all the rest of his countrymen ; 
he is, 1 fancy, pestering the government here with 
applications and memonals, and gives himself out 
for an old officer, and a man of great property in 
Ireland, as 1 ^udge from what general Murat said 
to me in speakmgof him the other night at Buona- 
parte^s. He asked me did! know one Tandy, *« un 
mtdeu mUUaire, n'est cepas ^" 1 said 1 did know him, 
but could not say that he was exactly •* un anden milu 
tmre, as he had never served but in the volunteer 
corps of Ireland, a body which resembled pretty 
much the Garde nationaleof France at the beginning 
of the revolution." " Mais (fest un trh riche propne^ 
twre^ I told him 1 believed he was always in easy 
circiimsUnces ; and there the discourse ended. By 
thb I see how he is showine himself off here. He 
Jiat got lately a coadjutor in the &mous Thomat- 
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Of threeiver^, foolish; avtides, relating to the United 
IrifihaMO,, m the^ Paris pa^r»$ in conaeimeiikce 
of< which, at a meeting, of . the* United Irishin^o*. 
t^Qw in Pans, with the excepstion.of Tandy, it was^ 
settled -that Lowry^ Orr,. Iiewine% andmwlf« should 
wak upon Muir, and after thanking, him- for hJ3 
epod intentions, enUeat him not . to utroduce our 
business into anjr p^blioadons which he migl^t here- 
afWf think proper to^makei Accordingly^ we waited 
on hima few. day^ -since ; .but of all the vain>. obstinate 
Uockheads that ever I met, I 'never saw his^ equal. 
I <M>uki scarcely coneeii^e such a degree of self-suf- 
Aency to exiM. He told, us roundly that he knew 
at much of our country as we did,., and would venture 
to say he had as much the confidence of the United 
Irishmen as we had; that he had no doubt we were 
very.respectable individuals, but could only know us 
as^ such, > having shownohim no ppwers or written 
avthority to< prove thal^ we. had any mission. Th^t* 
he seldofflr acted without due reflectiouti . and when 
he had once takeiv his party, it was iqipossible to 
change -him; and that, as to what < he had. written*, 
relatiAre to the United Irishmen, he had the. sanction 
of, he WAuld say, the most respectable individual' 
o£ that body,; who had, and deserved to have, their, 
entipe confidence, and appiobation,^ and whose autho- 
riW'he must and did consid^ as justifying, every-, 
syUable he had advanced. * This most respectable in- 
dividual of the body we presume to be Tandy ; for-, 
wedid not Ask his name. Sothat^ after a.discussion. 
of Uieaffly three houjrs, we were obliged to come awayt 
rtfutfeeta^ except that we gave Mh Muir notice^ 
that he had neither license nor authority to sj>eak. 
inthenameof the people of Ireland ; and that if we^ 
sww' any similar productions to those of which we 
coi6pla)inedy«we should be obliged tp take, mean^es^ 
thaf wouldi condi^ce neither to his ease, nor res||QCt* 
ahilii^': for that we cquld not suffer the public to 
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bt longer abused. On these terms we parted very 
drily on both sides. The (act h, Muir and Tandv 
are puffing one another here for their prh'ate ad- 
vantage ; ttiey are supporting themselves by endorsing 
each other's credit^ and issumg, if I may so say, ac- 
commodation bills of reputation. This conversation 
has given the ana dtfrace to Tandy, with his countiy* 
men here, and he is now in a manner completely 
in Coventry. He deserves it. These details are 
hardly worth wrhing, but as there may be question 
of the business hereafter, 1 thought I might as well 
put them down. 

March 4.-^-On the IQth of February last, as I see 
in the Courier of the s6th, lord Moira made a 
motion of ^;reat expectation in the Irish house of 
lords, tending to condemn the vigorous measures 
which have been pursued by the British jgovemment 
in that country, and to snostitute a milder system. 
1 was exceedingly disappointed at hb speech, which 
was feeble indeed, containing little else than decla« 
mation, and scarcely a single &ct, at a time when 
thousands of crimes of the most atrocious nature 
have been perpetrated for months over the whole 
face of the country. In times like ours, half friends 
are no friends. A man in his situation, who can tell 
the truth with safety, or even with danger, and does 
not, is a feeble character, and his support is not worth 
receiving. He must speak out ali, boldly, or be silent. 
Independent of this, which I cannot but consider as a 
dmia and unmanly suppression of facts, which at this 
great occasion especially, should be sounded through 
Europe if po(i9ible, by every man having a drop 
of genuine Irish blood in his veins, there is intro- 
duced a strained compliment to the virtues of the 
king, and a most extravagant and fulsome eulogtum on 
the magnanimity of his royal highness Geoige, prince 
of Wsues, which completely disgusted me. A pretty 
time, indeed, to come out with a pan^fjyric on the 
Toyal virtues, and the virtues of the pnncdy heir, 
8A2 
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when bW niioistera and. hi%, ^m% 9Xm lagsJUtf^, ttra 
country waste with fire and sworcU " I bate suph 
balf-fibced fellowship." Hia lordship, at theconclu- . 
slonof this milk and water harangue^ comes to his 
conciliatory plan^ which is to check the army in their 
barbarities^ aivd to grant Catholic emancipatioa and 
parliamentary reform. It is reaUv amusm^ to see tho 
various shifts^ and struogles, and ttfras, and twists, 
and wry faces, the nobi^lord makes, before be can 
bring himself to swaUow this last bitter pilL Tbi^ 
jffind of conduQt will never do well at any time, but 
It is downright folly in times like the present His 
^rdship has mortally offended one party, and not at 
all satisfied tbo other, as wilt always tie the case in 
finular ciromnstances. X am sony for all this,^ be- 
cause 1 esteem him persondUy; politically I mu9l 
give him up, th« more so^ aa he qufht io Mve knoum 
better. But if lord Moira speaks m this half-«nd* 
half style, the chancellor, on the other side» appearp 
not toliave been so reserved; he openly calk the 
United Irishmen rdjeh'y and s^YS tney should be 
treated as such ; he mentions me oy name* as bavipg 
been adjutant-general in Hoche's e:^e'dition, an4 
again in the armament at the Texel ; and says I am 
at this very moment 'an accredited envoy at Paria» 
from that accursed society ; who had also, as] be is 
pleased to say, their oivoys at Lisle, by whose in- 
sidious and infernal machinations it was that lord 
Malmesbury's negotiation was knocked on the head. 
He also makes divers commentaries on a welli* 
known letter written by me to my friend Russdl, 
in 179 1> and which« one way or tbe other, be has 
brought regnlarly before the house at least once a 
session ever since, and which ^ures in the secret 
report made by secretary Pelbam, in the la^t one. 
From all these facts, and divers olbers wblcb be 
enumerates, he in&rs that the design eif tbe United 
Irishmen is to separate Ireland froip Great Britain^ 
and that, consefuently, all measures to de^tfoy that 
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g||mo«s CQaspiraey> are (ak ^nd lawful^ of which 
apitilon the house of lords was aUo« lord Molia'f 
iQOtioa beiD^ rejected by a brge majoritjr. I cai^ 
hardly> I think, be suspected of partiality to this 
cbaqcellof j^ but I declare I have a greater respect 
bj his cooyduct oa this occasion than for that of lor^ 
Moirap He is at least an open and avowed eneBpiY f 
9e takes his party, such as it is, like Ta man iyn.9 
^pecta n^ miarter, and is therefore determined t.9 
^ve ^Qj^e^ B[ad*lord Moira brought as much siut 
verity ^ th^ attack on that most aUocious of al) 
nxvemoieiits, as the chancellor did to its defenc^^ 
Uiough t am &r from^ thinking he would have been 
abjf to influence the decision of the house of lord% 
6e would at least have been able to scandalize it tp 
all Europe. Instead of that he has trimmed, and 
by trimming has lost himself; for to repeal it onc^ 
mo^e, in terrible times as ours now are, aman musi 
speak out the whole truth or be silent. There is up 
mean, especially when, as in the casepf Iprd Moira^ 
np may do it with perfect safety to his Person. Bu| 
to return to my friend Fitzffibbon. Though hi^ 
speech be sincere, I cannot think ityervwise under 
all the circumstances of the cajse. If the people ojf 
tmeland had any doubts as to *the detern^ination of 
the French government to support them, he has taken 
care to remove them all by dwelling on the reception 
their envoys have met witti here. 

March 20. — It is with the most sincere concern 
and anxiety that 1 see in the late English papers that 
Arthur O'Connor has been arrested at Margate, en- 
deavouring to procure a passage for France; the 
circumstances mentioned indicate a degree of rash- 
ness and indiscretion on his part which is astonishing. 
Ix seems he set off from London in company wiui 
four ojthers, viz. .Quigley the priest, who was some 
time SAQce in Paris, and of w)iom 1 have no great 
reason to be an admirer ; BinnS| of the corresponding 
soguity^ AHej, ^so of die corresponding sqcjety. 



aind bis serrant of the name of Lcarj. . Qiugley 
callied himself at first captain Jones, and afterwanU 
colonel Morris; the others passed far his servants. 
Their first attempt was at a place called Whitstable, 
where the vigilance of the custom-house oiSicers em- 
baimtssed them. They then hired a cart, which they 
loaded v^ith their trunks, of which it seems they 
were sufficiently provided, and crossed the country 
on foot for twenty-five miles to Mai;gate. It does not 
appear they made much mystery of their intended 
ddstination ; but be that as it may, at Margate they 
were arrested by the Bow-street runners, Fugin and 
Rivet, who had followed them i /a p»/e from London. 
From Margate they were brought back with their 
luggage to London, where they were examined two 
or three successive days before the privy council, and 
finally committed to the Tower. Since their com- 
mittal, several other persons have been arrested, par- 
ticularly a colonel Despard, a Mr £k)nham, a Mr 
Evans. It is inconceivable that five men should 
attempt such an enterprize, and with such a quantity 
of luggage ; it b equally incredible that they should 
bring papers with them, of which the newspapers 
«ay »everal have been found ; and especially one in 
the great coat pocket of Quigley, purporting to be 
an address from the executive directory of England 
to that of France, and desiring the latter to give credit 
to Quigley, as being " the worthy citizen whom they 
had lately seen." These last expressions stagger me, 
or I should not believe it possible any man living 
would leave a paper of such consequence in such a 
careless extraordinary place. Otner newspapers, 
however, say that no papers have been found, but 
the expressions above ouoted shake me a good deal. 
It is also said that O'Connor has said, that hb 
friends may be easy about him, as he has nothing 
to fear. God^*send it maybe so, but I am very 
niuch afraid he will find it otherwise. 
Martk 25.— -Received Aiy letters of service from 
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th^ V^af ofiic^' as adjutant-general in the Arm^c;, 
d^Angleterre. ^this has a Idft^ sound to be sure, bat 
God knows the heart I Apphed to the minister at 
war for leave to remain a few days in Paris, to settle 
my family, which he granted. 

Mcarch 26. — I see in the English papers of Msirch 
17th, from the Irish papers of the 13tn, news of the 
most disastrous and afflicting kind, as v^ell for me 
individually as for the country at laree. The English 

fovernment has arrested the whole committee 01 
liiited Irishmen for the province of Leinster, in- 
cluding almost every man I know atid esteem in thd^ 
city of Dublin. Ainongst them are Emmet, M*Ne- 
ven, Dr Sweetman, Bond, Jackson, and his son; 
warrants are likewise issued for the arrestation o( 
lord Edward Fitzgerald, M'Cormick, and Sampson ; 
who have not however yet been found. It is by fai 
the most terrible blow which the cause of liberty In^ 
Ireland has yet sustained. I know not whether ii\ 
the whole party it would be possible to replace the^ 
energy, talents, and integrity, of which we are dfe^ 
prived by this most unfortunate of events. I have 
not received such a shock from all that has passed 
since I left Ireland. It is terrible to think of ifa 
everj point of view* Government will move heaven 
and earth to destroy them. What a triumph at this 
moment for Fitzgibbon. These arrestations, following 
so close on that of CConhor, give rise to very strong 
suspicions of treachery in mj mind. I cannot beat 
to write or think longer on this dreadful event. Well,^ 
irour unfortunate country is doomed to sustain the 
unspeakable loss of so many brave and virtuous, 
citizens, woe be to their tyrants if ever we reach 
piv destination, I feel my mind growing every 
houjc more and more savage. Measures appear to 
me now justified by necessity, which six months ago, 
I would have regarded with horror. There is now 
no medium. Government has drawn the sword,' 
and will not recede, but to superior force— (fewer ^Aa? 
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force arrmt. But it doei not signify threatening* 
Judge of vay feelings aa an individual, when £mmet 
and Russell are in prison, and in imminent peril of 
a violent knd ignommious death. What revenge can 
satisfy me for the loss of the two men I most esteem 
on earth ? Well, once more, it does not signify 
threatening. If they are sacrificed, and I ever arrive, 
as I hope to do, in Ireland, it will not go well with 
iheir enemies. ' This blow has completely deranged 
me — I can scarce write connectedly. 
* JpHl 86.— I see in the Paris papers to-day, extract* 
from £nglish ones, of a late date, by which it ap^ 
pears, as I suspected, that the news of an insurrection 
in Ireland was, as yet, premature ; nevertheless, 
things in that country seem to be drawing fast to 
a close.^ There is a proclamation of lord Camden, 
which u tantamount to a declaration of war ; and 
the system of police, if police it can be called, is 
hi more atrocious than it ever was in France in the 
time of the tareur, I see, also, in the papers, that 
Arthur O'Connor is transferred to Maidstone, where 
his trial, and that of the others, will come on im- 
mediately. I attend the result with the most anxious 
expectation. Whatever may be O'Connor's fate, he 
will at least sustain the dignity of his situation, and 
in the worst event, he will bear it like a man. 

April Vj: — I am sadly off for intelligence here, 
having nothing but the imperfect extracts in the 
Paris papers. What miserable slaves are the gentry 
of Ireland ! The only accusation brought against 
the United Irishmen by their enemies, is, that 
they wiish to break the connexion with England ; or 
in other words, to establish the independence of 
their country ; an objeet in which, surely, the men 
of property are most interested. Yet the very sound 
of independence seems to have terrified them out 
of all sense, spirit, or honesty. If they had one 
4top of Irish blood in their veins, one grain of true 
courage or genuine patriotism in their hearts, they 
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should have been the fint to support this great ob- 
ject; the people would have supported them; the 
English government would never nave dared to at- 
tempt the measures they have since triumphantly 
pursued, and continue to pursue; our revolution 
would have been accomplished without a shock, or, 
perhaps, one drop of blood. spilled; which now can 
succeed, if it does succeed, only by all the calamitien 
of a most furioiis and san^inary contest : for the 
war in Ireland, whenever it does take place, will 
not be an ordinary one. Tbe armies will regard 
eadi other, not as soldiers, but as deadly enemies. 
Who, then, are to blame for this? The United 
Irishmen, who set the question afloat, or the English 
government and their partisans ; the Irish gentry who 
resist it. If independence be as good for a country,, as 
liberty for an inaividual, the question will be sqon 
decided. Why does England so pertinaciously resist 
our independence ? Is it for love of us — is it l)ecause 
the thinks we are better as we are ? That single argu- 
ment, if it stood alone, should determine every honest 
Irishman. But, it will be said, the United Irishmen 
extend their views. &rther; tliey ^ now to a distri-> 
bution of property, and an Agranan law. I know 
not whether they do or no. I am sure, in June, 
1795, when I was forced to leave the country, they 
entertained no such ideas. If they have since taken 
root among them, the Irish gentry may accuse them* 
selves. 

Majj 19. — I do not know what to think of our 
expedition. It is certain that the whole left wing of 
the army of England is, at this moment, in full march 
back to the Rhine; Buonaparte is, God knows where» 
and the clouds seem thickening more and more in 
Gerinany, where I have no doubt Pitt is moving 
heaven and hell to embroil matters, and divert the 
stpim which was almost ready to fall on his head, 
la the mean time, Treilhard, principal negotiator 
atlUstadt, IS elected into the vacant place in the 



directoiry, in the room of Francois de N^ifdiirteaii, 
and Sieves goes to B^lin as ambassador extraordi- 
nary, taking Rastadt in his way. Perhaps we may 
be able to arrange matters; I look for great things 
'from his talents and activity. 

June 12. — Havre. — ^Yesterday I read in the French 
papers, an account of the aC(|Uittal of Artfatir 
O'Connor at Maidstone, and of his being taken 
instantly into custody again. Undoubtedly Pitt means 
to send him to Ireland, in hopes of finding there a 
more complaisant j ury. Quigley, * the prieist, is found 

a; it seems he has behaved admirably well, which 
ess was more than I expected; his aeath redeems 
liim. Alley, Binns, and Leary, the servant, are also 
acquitted^and dischai^ed. O'Connor appears to hate 
behaved with ereat intrepidity. On bemg taken into 
custody, he addressed the judges, desiring to be sient 
to the same dungeon with his brother ; who, like him, 
was acquitted of high treason; and, like him. Was 
arrested in the very court. The judge, Buller, an- 
swered him coldly, that their commission expntd 
when the sentence was pronounced, and that they 
could do nothing fkrtherin the business. He was 
instantly committed. My satisfactiofi at thii triumph 
of O'Connor is almost totally destroyed by a second 
article in the same paper, wnich ^lentions ,that lord 
Edward Fitzgerald has been arrested iriThomas-street, 
Dublin, after a most desperate resistance ; in which 
himself^ the magistrate, one Swan, and captain 
^Ryan, #ho commanded the guard, were severely 
Wounded. I cannot describe the effect which^Als 
Hnteliigence had on me; it brought on, almost im- 
•mediately, a spism in my stomach, which confined 
'me all day. 1 knew Fitzgerald but vety little, but 
i honour and venerate his character, vmich he'ibAs 
tmifermiy sustained, and in this last instance, iHus- 
trated. What miserable wretdies by his side aiiethie 
'jgentry of Ireland ! I Would raiher be ' Fitigenfld, 
a»He ti i!oW;'1V'Oundcd in his-'dutigeo»,^^«^¥rtt 
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at the head of the British empire. What a noble 
fellow! Of the first family in Ireland, with an easy 
fortune, a beautiful wife, and family of lovely chil- 
dren, the certainty of a splendid appointment under 
government if he would condescend to support their 
measures; he has devoted himself wholly to the 
emancipation of his country, and sacrificed every 
thing to it, even to his blood. Poor fellow. He is 
not tne first Fitzgerald who has sacrificed himself to 
the cause of his country. There is a wonderful simi- 
larity of principle and fortune between him and his 
ancestor lord Thomas, in the reign of Henry VII., 
who lost his head on Tower-hill, for a gallant, but 
fruitless attempt, to recover the independence of Ire- 
land. God send the catastrophe of his noble descend- 
ant be not the same. I dread every thing for him> 
and my only consolation is in speculations of reven^. 
If the blood o( this brave yoiing man be shed by the 
hands of his enemies, it is no ordinary vengeance 
which will content the people whenever the day of 
retribution arrives. I cannot express the rage I' feel 
at my own helplessness at this moment ; but what 
can I do ? Let me if possible think no^more ; it sets 
me half mad. 

June 13. — I have been rtlijning over in my mind 
the list of my friends, and df the men Whom, with- 
out being so intimately connected with them, I most 
esteem. Scarcely do I find one who is not, or has 
not been, in exile or prison, and in jeopardy of his 
life. To begin with Uussell and £mmet, the two 
dearest of my friends, at this moment in prison on a 
capital charge. M'Neveri and ^. Sweetman, myold 
fellow-labourers in the Catholic cause; Edward -Fitz- 

fjrald, Arthur and Roger (^Connor, whom, though 
know less perso'nsdly, I do not less esteem ; Sampson, 
Bond, Jackson and nis son, still in prison; Robert 
and William Simtps, the men in the world to ^hose 
fiiewdship 1 am itiost obH^, but jiist discharged; 
Netlsbn, Hft^Titf; M'CA^iken; the srffce; M^dHttick, 
2b 
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absconded; Rowan and Dr Reynolds in America i 
Lewinesy Tennant, Lowry, Hamilton, Teeliug, 
Tandy, &c. and others, with whom L have little or 
no acquaintance, but whom I roust presume to be 
victims of their patriotism, not to speak of my own 
family in France, Germany, and elsewhere. Stokes 
disgraced on suspicion of virtue. It is a gloomy cata- 
togite for a man to cast his eyes over. Of all my 
pditical connexions I see but John Keogh who has 
escaped, and how he has had that inconceivable good 
fortune, is to me a miracle. 

Jtme 17, 18. — ^The news I have received this morn- 
ing, partly by the papers, and partly by letters from 
my wife and brother, are of the last importance. As 
I suspected, the brave and uafortunate Fitzserald 
was meditating an attack on the capital, which was 
to have taken place a few days after that on which 
he was arrested. He is since dead in prison ; his 
career is finished gloriously for himself, and whatever 
be the event, his memory will live for ever in the 
heart of every honest Irishman. He was a gallant 
fellow. For us, who remain as yet, and may perhaps 
soon follow him, the only way to lament his death 
is to endeavour to revenge it. Among his papers, 
it seems, was found the plan of the insurrection, the 
proclamation intended to be published, and several 
others, by which those of the leaders of the people, 
who have thus far esca|>ed, have been implicated, 
and several of them seized. Among others, I see 
Tom Braughall ; Lawless, son of lord Cloncurry; 
Curran, son of the barrister ; Chambers and P. Byrne, 

{printers ; with several others, whom 1 cannot recol- 
ect. All this, including the death of the brave 
Fitz^rald, has, it appears, but accelerated matters ; 
the insurrection has formally commenced in several 
counties of Leinster, especially Kildare and Wexford; 
the details in the French papers are very imperfect, 
but I see there have been several actions. At Mff- 
nasterevcn, Naas, Clain, and Prosperous, the thfee 
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\dL9i itntneduLtely in my ancient neighbourhood; there 
have been skirmishes, generally, as is at -first to be 
expected, to the advantage of the army; at Prosperous 
Uie Coric militia were surprised and defeated. The 
viiiains-^to bear arms against their country. Kill* 
cullen is burnt; at Carlovir, four hundred Irish, it 
is said, were killed; at Castledermot, fifty ; in return, 
in county Wexford, where appears to be their prin- 
cipal force, they have defeated a party of six hundred 
English, killed three hundred, and the commander^ 
colonel Walpole, and taken five pieces of cannon. 
This victory, small as it is, will give the people 
coura^, and show them that a red coat is no more 
invincible than a grey one. 

• June 19. — ^This evening, at five, set off for Roiien» 
having taken leave of ^neral Bethencourt last nighty 
who loaded me with civilities, 

June 20. — ^To*day is ray birth-day. I am thirty-five 
years of age; more than half the career of my life is 
finlsheil, and how little have I yet been able to do. 
Well, it has not been, at least, for want of inclina* 
tion, and I may add, for want of efforts. I hadhopes» 
two years ago, that, at the period I write this, mr 
debt to my country would have been disohaKed, ana 
the fate ot Ireland' settled for sood or evil. To-day it 
is more uncertain than ever. I think, however, I may 
safely say, I have neglected no step to which my duty 
called me ; and, in tnat conduct, 1 will persist to the 
last. Called this morning on general Grouchy — I find 
him full of ardour for our business; he has read all 
the details, and talks of going to Paris in two or three 
days, to press the directory upon that subject. His 
idea is to try an embarkation aboard the corvettes and 
privateers of Nantes; on which, he thinks, at least 
3000 men, with 20,000 muskets, can be stowed; and 
he speaks as if he meant to apply for the command of 
this little armament. What would I not give that he 
should succeed in the application. I once endea- 
voured to be of service to general Grouchy^ when I 
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saw him uqj ustly nusrepresented^ after our return from 
Baptiy Bay, an4 He does not seem to have for^tten 
it : for nothing could be more friendly and affectionate 
than his reception of me to-day. Quigley has been 
executed, ana died like a hero ! If ever I reach Ire- 
land, and that we establish our liberty, I will be the 
first to propose a monument to his memory; his con- 
duqt at the hour of his death clears every thing : — 
'^ Nothing in his life became him like the leaving of 
it.'* If the Irish can hold out till winter, I have every 
reason to hope that the French will assist them ei- 
feetually. All I dread is, that they may be. over- 
powered before that time. What a state my mind is 
m at this moment ! 

. June 30. — Having determined to set oflF for Paris, 
in consequence of the late news from Ireland, I got 
leave of absence, for a fortnight, from general Kil- 
maine. My adjoint, citizen Favory, called on me 
the next morning after my arrival, to inform me that 
the minister of war had despatched an order for me 
to come to Paris in all haste. I waited upon him in 
consequence. He told me it was the minister of 
marine who had demanded met ^tid gave me, at the 
•aqo^ time, a letter of introduction for him. 
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Iir order to give a clear and full narrative of the third 
and last expedition for the deliverance of Ireland, it 
will be necessary to ascend somewhat higher. When 
Carnot, the only able and honest man in the coun- 
cils of the directory, was proscribed, and when 
general Roche died, the friends of a revolution in 
that island lost every chance of assistance from France. 
Those two great statesmen and warriors, earnest in 
the cause, of which they perceived the full importance 
to the interests of their country, and to the extension 
of republican principles, had planned the expeditions 
of Bantry bay, and of the Texel, on the largest and 
most effective scale which the naval resources of 
France and Holland could afford. The former failed 
partly bv the misconduct of the navy, and partly by 
the indecision of . Grouchy, of tnat honest but 
waverine man who twice held the fate of Europe in 
his hands, at Bantry bay and at Waterloo, and twice 
let it slip through them, from want of resolution. 
The second failed only through the fault of the ele- 
ments. 

2B 2 
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On the death of Hoche, the French government 
recalledt to succeed him, the most illustrious of their 
warriors ; h.e who afterwards wielded the destinies of 
Europe, and who then, under the name of general' 
Buonaparte, was already acknowledged the first com- 
mander of the age : and yet it was an age fertile in 
great chiefs. But he who, before the age of thirty, 
had already achieved the immortal campaigns of Italy; 
subdued that beautiful country; founded one repubfic 
(the Cisalpine), and extinguished another (Venice) ; 
humbled the power of Austria, and compelled her, 
by his private authority, to liberate La Fayette from 
tfie dungeons of Olmutz,* and acknowledge th« 
French republic by the treaty of Campo Formio, was 
more than a mere general. It is, however, with ex- 
treme reluctance that I fed myself called upon by 
the nature of my subject, to point out any errors in 
the conduct of the sovereign, chief, and b!enefactor, 
under whom ]^ bore my first arms and received m^ 
first wounds ; ot Him who decorated me ii^ith the 
insignia of the |egi6ii'of honoiir, and whom I served 
with constant fidelity and devotion to the last moment 
of hi^ reign. But tne imperious voice of truth com- 
p,e1s me to attributje to the influence and prejudices 
of general Buonaparte, at that period, the prime 
diuse of the failure of the third expedition for the 
lfi|;>eratibn of Ireland. 

The loss of Hoche was irreparable to the Irish 
caus^. Although he died in the prime of his youth— 
and his deeds, eclipsed by those of his still greater 
^iyal^ are now nearly forp)tten— at that period they 
If ^re competitors in glory, and formed two opposite 

f The dinctory were so f|tf from apprpviag of this noble 
Mt, ^pt 1|iey woold not even i^Uow La Fayette to return 
to Ff ance. It was not till Napoleon became first consuT, 
and was thereby enabled to grant thia permission, tbat it 
w^ obtained. If was one of tlie first acts of bia aditduii- 
Oration. ^ ' - 
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parties in the army. The generals and officers of 
the two schools continued, for a long time, to view 
edn^h other with dislike. Both these j^eat men were 
atnbitious ; both eager for their personal fame, and 
fot that of France ; and bent on raising her to an 
linequalled rank amongst nations. *Bat Hoche was 
an ardent and sincere republican ; he could sacrifice 
his own hopes and prospects to the cause of liberty, 
as he nobly pipved, when he resigned to Daetideis 
the command of the Texel expedition. Buonaparte 
always associated in his mincl the power of France 
atnd niiown aggrandizement; nor could he be satisfied 
^\ih her being raised to the pinnacle of power and 
prosperity, unless he was t^e guide of her march 
and the ruler of her destinies. Admirably formed by 
lisLture for a great administrator and organizer, he 
meditated already in his mind those vast creations 
whrch ht afterwards accomplished, and which re* 
iJniYed an unlimited authority for their execution ; 
h^ loved the prompt obedience and regulated order 
dt ab^hitef. power ; and feh a secret dislike to the 
tumruhuous and wavering conflicts of a republican 
government ; whose energy is so frequently counter- 
^ettd by the disunion of its parties, and the necessity 
of persuading instead of commanding. In short, hd 
ritever was a republican. This feeling he could scarcely 
disguise, even ihien, when it was most necessary to 
tonfceaPit t for no man who ever rose to such power, 
perhaps, ever made so little use of dissimulation. 
Stern, reserved, and uncommunicative, he repelled 
with haughty disdain the advances of the Jacobins ; 
and the emperor Napoleon, the future sovereign and 
conqueror, might already be discerned in the plain 
and austere general of the republic* 

* He was tlie first man wbo dared to drive from his doors 
the ** dames de la balle," or fish-women of Paris, when 
they came to congratulate him on his victories. One roast 
be ian\iliar with' the history of the Revolution to appreciate 
this fact. 
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But circumatances, at thb precise period, rendered 
that conduct the best which he could pursue.\ The 
enihuslasm of democracy was extinct in France ; the 
people were weaiy of the successive revolutions which 
had placed so many weak and worthless characters at 
the head of aHairs, and longed for the firm hand and 
the bit and bridle of a ruler. The mean and rapacious 
members of the directory, who, in expelling their 
colleague Carnot, had driven all credit and respect- 
ability from their councils, sought support, and 
thought to make this young and popular chief their 
instrument. He was courted by every party. He 
felt, however, the public pulse, and judged that a 
premature attempt would be hopeless, it was then 
that, giving up, for the moment, his designs in 
Europe, he began to meditate a brilliant project for 
his personal glory and aggrandizement in the East : 
a plan to regenerate those regions, and be the founder 
of a new empire by means of the victorious arms of 
France. This plan was only defeated by the battle 
of the Nile, and the resistance of St Jean d'Acre. 

To the enterprise against Ireland, the favourite 
object of Hoche, and to prosecute which he was 
osunsiblyrecalled, he felt a secret but strong repugn 
nance. Though the liberation of that country mi^ht 
prostrate, for ever, the power of England, and raise 
the republic to the pinnacle of fortune, (a circum- 
stance for which he did not yet wish, as it would 
render his services needless,) it of&red no prospects 
of aggrandizement to him ; it strengthened that 
republipan cause which he disliked; and the principles 
of the Irish leaders, when he investigated the busi- 
ness, appeared to him too closely allied to those of 
the Jacobins. Neither did he ever sufficiently appre- 
ciate the means and importance of that country ; his 
knowledge of it, as may be seen in my father's me- 
moirs, was slight and inaccurate. The directors, who 
began to fear him, and wished to get rid of him, 
rntered willingly ii!rto his views, when he proposed to 
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use this expedition only as a cover, and direct their 
real efforts to the iiwasion of Egypt. It is asserted, 
that he said, on the occasion, "What more do you 
desire from the IHsh ? You see that their movements 
already operate a powerful diversion." Like every 
selfish view, I think this was a narrow one. The 
two most miserable and oppressed countries of Europe 
always looked up to Napoleon for their liberation. 
He never gratifit- d their hopes ; yet, by raising Ire- 
land, he might have crushed for ever the pow er of 
England ; and, by assisting Poland, placed a curb on 
Russia. He missed both objects, and finally fell 
under the efforts of Russia and of England. And 
it may be observed, as a singular retribution, that an 
Irishman commanded the army which gave the last 
blow to his destinies. 

When ftiy father was presented to him, and attach- 
ed to his army as adjutant-general, he received hint 
with cold civility, but entered into no communi- 
cations. His plans were already formed. Ostensibly 
a great force was organized on the western coasts of 
France, under the name of the Army of England ; 
but the flower of the troops were successively with- 
drawn and marched to the Mediterranean ; the eyes 
of Europe were fixed on these operations, but, from 
their eccentricity, their object could not be discovered. 
My father, despatched, as maybe seen in his journals, 
to head-quarters at Rouen, and employed in unim- 
portant movements on the coast, in the bombard- 
ment of Havre, &c. heard, with successive pangs of 
disappointment, that Buonaparte had left Paris for 
the south ; that he had arrived at Toulou ; that he 
had embarked and sailed with a powerful expedition 
in the beginning of June. But his destination re^ 
mained as mysterious as ever. General Kilmaine 
was left in command of the disorganized relics of the 
Army of England, from whence all the best troops 
were withdravim. That officer, an irishman by birth, 
arid one of the bravest generals of the army of Italy, 
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whose cavalry he commanded in the preceding cwip 
paigns, was, from the shattered state ot his health and 
constitution, unfit to conduct any active enterprise. 

When Buonaparte departed from the coast of 
France, all fortune and conduct seemed to disappear 
with him from the councils of the republic. The 
directors were neither cruel nor bloody, like the 

Sovernment which had preceded them'. But the 
acobins, though they might well be feared and 
hated, could not be despised. The rapacity of the 
directors disgusted all the friends and allies of France 5 
their prodieality wasted its resources — their weakness 
encouraged its internal enemies — their improvidence 
and incapacity disoiganized its armies and fortresses* 
and left them defenceless against the reviving efforts 
of adversaries who were humbled, but not subdued. 
Suwarrow and prince Charles soon turned the fate of 
arms ; Austria re-entered the lists ; and, in the short 
space of about two years, the very existence of that 
republic, which Hoche and Napoleon had lefl tri- 
umphing and powerful, was in jeopardy ; her conquests 
were gone, her treasury was empty, ner armies were 
naked, disoiganized, and flying on all sides. Such 
was the state of France when the conqueror of Egypt 
returned to save and restore it. 

In the mean time, the Irish cabifiet succeeded in 
its infernal purpose of driving the people to prema- 
ture insurrection. The leaders of the United Irish- 
men had oiganized a plan for a general rising. But 
traitors were found in their councils ; they were all 
arrested « the gallant lord Edward Fitzgerald killed, 
and the capital secured. Nevertheless, the exaspe- 
rated peasantry in Kildare, Carlow, and some dis- 
tricts in the north, rose in arms against the intolerable 
excesses of the soldiery quartered upon them. But 
these partial insurrections of naked crowds, without 
arms or leaders, without union or concert, which my 
father had so often deprecated, could lead to no 
result. They were successively crushed by the over- 
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powering forces directed against them, and the 
reign of terror was established without check or 
limitation. The state of France^ in the worst 
days of Robespierre, was never more prostrate, nor 
did its government pursue its bloody measures with 
a more unsparing hand. The whole population 
were abandoned to the absolute discretion of an 
infmiated, licentious, and undisciplined soldiery; 
the meanest agents of authority exercised a power 
urithout Controul ; individuals were half-hanged, 
whipped, and picketed, to extort confession without 
trial, in the very capital, in the courts of the 
castle, and under the roof of the viceroy; the 
country blazed with nightly conflagration, and re-' 
sounded with the shrieks of torture ; neither a^e nor 
sex were spared, and the bayonets of the military 
drove men, women, and children, naked and house- 
less, to starve in the bogs and fastnesses ; those who 
trusted to the faith of capitulations were surrounded 
and slaughtered by dragoons in the very act of laying 
down their arms ; and no citizen, however innocent 
or inoffensive, could deem himself secure from in- 
formers. 

The noble resistance of the small county of Wex« 
ford, deserves to be particularly noticed. It was such 
as to alarm for a moment the Irish government about 
the success of their measures. -That little district, 
comprising^ about 150,000 souls, surrounded by the 
sea and mountains, and secluded from the rest of 
the island, had imbibed but a small share of the 
prevailing revolutionary spirit, for its population had 
not much communication with their neighbours, and 
were remarkably quiet and happy. It is stated by 
Mr Edward my, that before the insurrection, it 
did not contain above two hundred United Irishmen. 
It may, perhaps, have been deemed, from this very 
circumstance, that if an insurrection could be pro- 
voked within its limitsy the people less omnized and 
prepared than in the districts of the north, would he 
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subdued more easily, and afford, with less risk, a 
slriking example to the rest of the island. The 
soldiery were let loose, and committed for some time 
every excess on the innocent peasantry. A noble 
lord, who commanded a regiment of militia, was dis- 
tinguished by the invention of the pitch cap ; another 
officer, worthy to serve under him, by the appellation 
of " The Walking Gallows." But why recall facts 
which are engraved on the hearts and in the memory 
of every Irishman? At length, goaded to madness, 
the Wexfordians, to the number of 20 or 30,000, 
rose in arms, with pikes, staves, and scythes, and in 
two or three actions, seized on the chief towns, and 
drove the soldiery out of the county. Their moder- 
ation towards their persecutors, in the moment of 
victory, was as remarkable as their courase in the 
. field. Their forbearance, and even their delicate and 
chivalrous generosity towards the ladies and families 
of the aristocracy who fell into' their hands, was most 
amiable and admirable.* The noble lord, above 
mentioned, was taken, and even he was rescued by 
their leaders from the infliction of the pitch cap, 
which he so well deserved. In-recompense, he en- 
gaged, on the close of the insurrection, to obtain a 
capitulation for them, if they would let him loose, 
and afterwards sat on the court martial which con- 
demned them to be hanged. It required all the 
means and all the efforts of the Irish government, 
to subdue this small district. At one time, they 
trembled in the walls of Dublin, lest the Wexfordians 
should penetrate there. Several battles were fought, 
with varied success; and it was not till the royal 
forces surrounded them on all sides, that they broke 
through their toils, and .threw themselves into the 
mountains of Wicklow, where their leaders succes- 
sively capitulated. Provoked and irritated as these 

* The comTnent of some patrician I&dies on this for^ear- 
aiice was, «• That the croppiei wanted galli^tiy." 
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•itmocent people were, it is remarkable that only two 
iescances of cruelty, the massacre of their prisoners 
at Scnllaboffue, and on the bridge of Wexford, oc- 
curred on tneir side, during the insurrection. And 
these were both perpetrated by runaways from their 
main army, whilst the remainder were hj^hting. 

The indignation of the unfortunate Irish was just 
and extreme against that French government which 
4iad so repeatedly promised them aid, and now a|i- 
•peared to desert them in their utmost need. When 
lord Cornwallis, who was sent shortly after to put tin 
end to the system of terror, which desolated the 
country, succeeded to the viceroyalty, 9000 volun- 
teers from this very county of Wexford, offered their 
tervices to fight tne French, and formed the flower 
of the British annj which invaded Egypt under 
general Abercrombie. Their petition, a model of 
native simplicity, enei^, and indignation, b recorded 
in the appendix of Hay's History of the Wexford 
Insurrection. 

: But weak and improvident as the directors were, 
they must be acquitted of the char^ of betraying 
their allies. The fact was, that their treasury and 
arsenals were empty, the flower of their army and 
navy were gone to £gypt, the remainder were totally 
disorganized ; in short, when the insurrection broke 
out in Ireland, they were entirely unprepared to assist 
it. Their indolence and incapacity had suffered every 
thing to h\\ to decay, and their peculations and pro- 
fusion had wasted their remaining means. The 
.feelings of my father on the occasion may be more 
.easily conceived than expressed. On the £Oth Of 
.May, Buonaparte had embarked from Toulon. On 
the 23d, the insurrection broke out. As the news 
of each arrest, and of each action, successively 
reached France, he urged the generals and govern- 
ment to assist the gallant and desperate s truffle of 
, his countrymen ; and pressed on them the necessity 
-.of availing themaelves. of the favourable opportunity 
2 c 



whifilh flew so iafHii% bf* Thqr Iwgan, their prvpr- 
ratioos without cklay; but ononey* armsy anmu- 
nkion* %»4 bIh(is» fttl vwre wafttiag. By the doac 
of JutMb lh« inaurceGtioa was nearly orushe4» and 
U m^ not till the begiiHiing of July ihat wi^^ fitth^ 
was callod up -to Paris to con&iiU wiithtbc ministefs 
of lk» WAT aod iMwy departiaents on the organisation 
of a nnw e«pie4iton. At this ^period bia Jxmrmd 
obaei^ an4 die fMblic papers, my molher's reooi*- 
leellions,.»iKl a few private letters, are my-aaie docur 
meoliM for tbe remainiiig events. . 

The fi\%a of t'he new expedition was to despatch 
small ofitachmenta from aeveral ports, in the hope 
of keeping up the insiirreolioD^ iad distraeting tne 
aiteation of tkfi etteiny^ uniil soine fistvourableoppoo- 
«ttnity ahotiki oeeuir ibr landing the main bodj, under 
l^neral iQinaiiie* General Humbert, with about 
tOOO mt^ was^aartered for this purpose at Rocbeiiei; 
genei^l .ilardy, wiih 30(K>» at Brest ; and Kilmaine, 
with 9000, remained in reserve. This plan was judi- 
eioui encHigb* if it bad :been takes ti|».in time. But 
ioDg'bafi)V!e. the fifslof these cxpfditiona was Beady 
tp.rMii)> '^' inanrreetion vna- comidetely subdued in 
every ^arier; the people were ^nished, disaimed, 
dtsbearjteiiadv^ andr dtsgnsted'wijth their alHea; and 
the Irifth'gonernroent had coltecled all its m««D«, «iid 
WM fully tpcsparvdr for the enoounter. Refugees from 
iha^ uatotttUale oouutny, of every, chaiaeaer and 
^descrrptiQi*, janived in crowds, with ihek bkx»d 
>bdiiing ironviijieir reoeni acttoasand auifier ings. When 
they «aiw the alowness of' the -Freneb preeamtions, 
iheV'esclaimed, that Ui«^ wanted nothingbut arma, 
«0d tbat^ iC the govemuieot would only land them 
agiiinea tbe ooast^ the people themaelves, without 
angr aidk wouldi suffice to. recom|uer their liber^. 
This parity^ more gallant than wise, were chiefly led 
kj m old su^erin tbcrcausei Janats Napper TaiNhr. 
Xheirffea|HM(as:rofica 'iudiscreet *nd untniighteoea, 
a^d i<bejr dW; 4nofX) mischief than. g<w^v Napper 
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Taady bMOfed^ cbat d(HO0Oniefi wooldrbe martn» 
Qo* kut appearamee ; aiid the directory was pazskd by 
tbese <leclaratk>ii«i» which contvadicled my fathef'» 
«onbtaiii aBsenion, tbat I0»000 or 15,000 French 
troops w^oald be absolutely necessary in the beginning 
of the contest. . 
» . The final ruin o»f the expedition was hurried by 
tbe^^recipit^ney and indiscretion of a brate, but ioi- 
praa«tnt and ignorant oliicer. This anecdote^ which 
» not generally known, is a striking instance of the 
disorder, indiscipline, and disorganization, which 
began to prevail in the French army. Hanibert, a 
gaflant soictier of fortune^ but whose heart was better 
than his liead> impatient of the dekys of his govern^ 
■lent, and fired by.the recitals of the Irish reftij^ees,^ 
ddennined to . begtA the enterprise on hia own re- 
sponsibility^ and thos oblige the diveetory to second 
or to desert kiin. Towards thtt middle of August, 
<;aUing on the menebants and magistrates nf Rocheile, 
ba foreod them to advanee a small sum of mmiey, 
and all tliathe wanted on military requisition ; and 
embackii^ on* board a few frigates and transports^ whh 
1000 nien» 1000 siMire muakets, 1000 sttineas> and a 
few pieces of artillery, he compelled the captains to 
set sail, lor the most desperate attem|»t whicn is, per^ 
hops* recoided in history. Three Irishmen accom^ 
uaniedhim^ my uncle Matthew Tone, Bartholomew 
reeling, of Lisbum, and Sullivan^ nephew to Mad* 
geit» miom Aama is often mentioned in these me* 
moirs. On tbtf ^d of August they made the cdast 
of Coooaoght^ and landing in tii« bay of Killala, 
iflMnediately stormed and occupied that, littk town. 
. Sicatige and desperate as was this enterprise, had 
a been prosecoted with the same spirit and vivacity 
with which it was begun, it might nave succeeded ; 
and H«fl»bei>t, an. obscure and uneducated soldier, 
have effected a revolution, and crowned his name 
with iunaOrial glmy. The insurrection was scarcely 
appeased, and its embers might soon have been blown 
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iiUoa fiaine; but* kndiimf io a dkcaniy wild; md 
isolated corner of the isuoid, instead of pi'essio^ 
rapidly at once, as he was strongly advised* to rfie 
niouDtalns of Ulster, the centre of the United/lrish 
organizaiiouy and calling the people to arms; he 
amused himself, during a fortnight, in drilhiig the 
|>easantry of the neighbourhood who flooired to his 
standard, and enjoying the hospitality of ihe bishop 
of Killala. That prelate rendered a most signal 
service to the Irish government by thuy detaining die 
French general. At the battle of Casdebar, ho de- 
i'eated a numerous corps, which had been directed, 
in all haste, affaiost hiniy under gefieral Lake. On 
this occasion, 1 have heard, but cannot vouch ibr 
the authenticity of the anecdote, that, as soon as 
bis Irish auxiliaries had fired their muskets, they fliuf 
them away as useless, and rushed lo Uie charge wita 
their pik es. For a few days a genei^l nanic prevailed ; 
but tne vicerojr> Comwallis, miicned in peison^ 
all the forces ot the kingdom weit put in motioD, 
and Humbert was speeddy surrouildedtf and confined 
behind the Shannon, by twenty times his iuunbers. 
At length he perceived the trap into which he had 
fallen; and attempted,, what he should have done at 
first, to force his way over thai river, and tbrow 
himself into the mountains of tUe North. But en- 
circled, on the 8th of September, at Baiiinadiuck, 
by an entire army, his small band, after a gaUant 
resistance, were compelled to lay dowa their arms. 
The French were received to composition, and 
shortly exchanged ; but the Irish were slaughtered 
without mercy; and the crueltii^s afterwards exercised 
on the unresiisting peasantry, will render the name of 

Seneral Lake remembered for. Iiges in those remote 
ifitricts of Connaught. Of the Irish, who had ac- 
companied Humbert, SuUivin escaped, under the^ 
disguise of a Frenchman, i^nd Matihew Tone and 
Tecling were brought ia irons to Dublin, tried, and 
tjcectUed, 
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. Hie M«M of fltiMbcin*s )itt«mf)t» as inny Wefl be 
imaged, tkgrtw the directory iitto t*ie greatest per- 
plexity. They instantly determined, however,' to 
narry all their preparattotls, and send off at least the 
division of general Hardy^ to second his efforts, as 
soon as possible. The report of his 6rst adrantages, 
which sQortly reached theoi, augmented their txaonr 
and aceektated their movements. But such was the 
atats of the French na^ and arsenals, that it* ^iyb* 
not untfi the 20th of September that this sitial} ex- 
pcklttton, consisting 0^' one sail of the Ime and eight 
frigzrtes, under coinAiudore Bonipurt, and 3000 men, 
under general Hardy, tta« ready for sailing. The 
news of Humbert's defeat ha4 not yet reftched 
Kiaoce. * 

Paris was then crotvded with Irish emigrantSr 
ei^r for action. Iti the papers of the day, and in 
later productions, 1 hare seen it mentidned, that nO' 
fWerthan twenty-fou*^ United Irish leaders embarktidt' 
in general Hardy's expedition ; and Lewises, an- 
agent of the United Irish in Paris, is specified b^( 

me* This account is erroneous. Ilie mass of the 
united Irishmen embarked in asmaH and fest saving 
boat, with Nappcr Tandy at their head. They reached,' 
tin the nth September, the Islc^f Rarhlinj on the 
iimth-west coast of Ireland, whef«e tney hetnrd of 
Humbert's disaster; they merely sp^^d some pro., 
damations, and escaped to Norway. Three irish- 
men only accctopanied tny father in Hardy's fiotiBa : 
h* sAone was embarked in the adimtal's vessel, the 
lilocbe ; the others were •on board the frigates. These 
were MrT.Corbettaod M^Guire, twobrare officers, 
who have since died in the French service, and a 
third (ceodeman, connected by marriage with Iris 
friend Russell, who is yet living, and whose nama 
it < ould, thcrelbre, be improper in me to mention. 

In Ourra«*8 Life, byhis son* I find an atreetfote 
nacaiioned whibh tftum ha»^ been den v«d from t'h^ 
authority ^ tkris gentleman. It n stated, that ttn 
2 c 2 
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ibe ftiglit prcvMU* (o the lailmg of tint «»fiecttijaR, 
a question rose amongst tbe United Irisluiiea engaged 
in it, wheth«r, in cas« of tineir falltog into the euemy'a 
bands, tbey sbould suffer tbemselves to be put to 
(ieatb, according to tbe sentence of tbe law, or an^ 
ticipate their fate by tbeir own hands? Thai Mr 
Tone maintained, with his usual eloquence and aoi- 
ination, that, in no point of view in which be had 
ever considered suicide, be eo«kl hold it to be justi- 
fiable ; that one i>f tbe company suggested that» from 
political considerations^ it would be better vioi to 
relieve, by any act of self-murder, tbe Irish goveiB- 
ment from tbe discredit in which numerous execution* 
would involve. i4: an idea which Mr Tone highly 
approved. This anecdote is substantililly correct; 
but the gentleman did not understand my father. 

At the period of this expedition, he wa» hopdesa 
of its success, and in the deepest despondeacy at the 
prospect of Irish affairs. Such was the wretched 
mdiscretioa of tbe government, that before hts de- 
parture, he read himself in the Bten Inform^, a 
jParis naws|)aper, n detailed aoeount of the whole 
armament, wnere his own name was mentioned in 
full letters, with the circunistance of his being em- 
barked on board the Hoche. There was, therefore, 
no hope of secrecy. He bad all along deprecated 
tbe idea of those attempts on a small scale. But he 
had also declared, repeatedly, that if the government 
sent only a corporal's guard, he felt it his duty to go 
along with them ; be saw no chance of Kilmain^s 
large expedition being ready in any spaee of time, 
and therefore ^ietermined to accompany Hardy. His 
resolution was, however, deliberately and inflexibly 
taken, in case he fell into the hancfs of the enemy, 
never to suffer the indignity of a public execution. 
He did not consider this as suicide^^n act which, 
in usual cases, he regarded as a' weakness- or frensy, 
but merely as choosing the Qiode of his death. Aao, 
indeed^ his constitutional and nervous sepfitivcncftr 
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at the ttightest idea of personal ind^^ity, woidd 
have sufficed to determine him never to bear the 
touch of an executioner. It was at dinner, in our 
own house, and in my motlier's |>re9ence, a little 
before leaving Paris, that the gentleman above 
mentioned proposed that the Irish should leave to 
ikne government all ihe shame and odium of their 
execution. The idea struck him as ludicrous, and 
he applauded it highly : *' My dear friend,'' he said, 
** say nothing more, you never spoke better in your 
life.''' And after the gentleman's departure he laughed 
very heartily at his idea of shaming the Irish govern* 
ment by allowing himself to be hanged ; adding, 
that he did pot at ail understand people mooting the 
point, whether they should or should not choose 
their own deaths, or consulting on such an occasion. 
That he would never advise others, but that, '* please 
God, they should never have his poor hones to 
pick." liiis conversation may have been repeated 
at Brest, but such were certainly my father's feelings 
on the subject. 

At length, about the SOth of September, 1798» 
. that fatal expedition set sail from the Baye de Cama- 
let. It consisted of the Hoche, 74 ; Loire, Resolue, 
Bellone, Coqutlle, Embuscade, Immortality, Ro- 
maine, and Semillantefrigates; and Biche, schooner, 
and aviso. To avoid the British fleets, Bompart, 
an excellent seaman, took a laige sweep to the west- 
ward ; and then to the north-east, in order to bear 
down on the northern coast of Ireland, from the 
quarter whence a French force would be least ex- 
pected. He met, however, with contrary winds, and 
It appears that his flotilla was scattered ; for, on the 
10th of October, after twenty dajs cruise, he arrived 
off the entry of Loch Swilly, with the Hoche^ the 
Loire, the Resolue, and the Biche. He was in- 
stantly signalled ; and on the break of day, next 
momms, 1 ith of October, before he could enter the 
bay> or land his troops, he perceived the squadron of 
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»k John Borla$0 y/anw^ ooaeUtiuf of uk sail of 
the line, one r««ee pf sixty soos^.aud two frigate 
bearing dowtk upon him* There was no chance of 
escape . for the large and heavy man of war. Bompart 
gave instant signals to. the uigates ami schooner to 
retreat through shallow water^ and prepared alone ta 
honour the flag of his country and |iberty> by a des* 
nerate but hopeless defence. At that moment, a 
boat came from the Biohe for bis last ordiers* That 
ship had thQ best chance to get off* Tbje French 
officers all supplicated my &ther to embark on board 
of her. *' Our contest is hopeless/' thejr observed* 
"we will be prisoners of war, but what will become 
of you ? " " Shall it be said," replied he, ** that J 
EeJj whilst ^le French were Bghting the battles of 
my country ? '* He refused their offers, and deter- 
mined to stand and fall with the. ship. The Biche 
accomplished her escape, and X se^ it mentioned m 
late publications, that other Irishmen availed them'* 
selves of that occasion. This fact is incorrect ; not 
one of them would have done so ; and besides, my 
father was the only Irishman oi> board of the Hoche. 

The British admiral despatched two men of war, 
J^he ras^e, and a frigate, after the Loire and Hesolue i 
and the Hoche was soon surrounded by four sail of 
the line and a frigate, and began one of the most 
obstinate and desperate engagements which hjave 
ever been fought on the ocean. . Purine six hours 
she sustained the fire of a whole fleet» till her masts 
ai^ ngging were swept away, her scuppers flowed 
with blood, her wounded filled the cock pit, her 
shattered ribs yawnqd at each new stroke^ and let 
in five feet of water in the hold, her ruidder was 
carried off^ and she floated a dismantled wreck on th^ 
waters ; her sails and cordage hung ki shreds, noc 
could she reply with a single gun (ifom her dismounted 
batteries to the unabating canponade ^ ibe eaemy. 
At length she struck. The Resolue and Loice were 
soon reached by the English fleet ; the foritier was 
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in a sinkina; condition; she made, however, an 
honourable defence; the Loiresustained three attacks, 
drove off the English frigates, and had almost effected 
her escape ; at length, engaged by the Anson, razee 
of sixty guns, she struck after an action of three 
hours, entirely dismasted. Of the other frigates, 
pursued in all directions, the Bellone, Immortalit^ 
Co€{uille, and Embuscade were taken ; and the Ro- 
inaine and Semillante, through a thousand dangers, 
reached separate ports in France. 

, During the action, my father coniipanded one of 
the batteries, and according to the report of the 
oMcers who returned to France, fought with the 
utmost desperation, and as if he was courting death. 
When the ship struck, confounded with the other 
officers, he was not recognized for some time ; for 
he had completely acquired the language and appear- 
ance of a Frenchman. The two fleete were dispersed 
in every, direction, nor was it till some days later, 
that the Hoche was brought into Loch Swilly, and 
the prisoners landed and marched to Letterkenny. 
Yet rumours of his being on board must have been 
circulated, for the fact was public at Paris. But it 
was thought he had been killed in the action, and 
I am willing to believe that the British officers,' 
respecting the valour of a fallen enemy, were not 
earnest in investigating the point. It was at length 
a eentleman, well known in the county of Derry as 
a leader of the Oran^ party, and one of the chief 
magistrates in that neighbourhood, sir George Hill, 
who had been his fellow student in Trinity College, 
and knew his person, who undertook the task of 
discovering him. It is known that in Spain, grandees 
and noblemen of the first rank pride themselves in 
the functions of familiars, spies, and informers of 
the Holy Inquisition ; it remained for Ireland to offer 
a similar example. The French officers were invited 
to breakfast with the earl of Cavan, who commanded, 
in that district; my father sat iindistinguished amongst 



them when sir George Hitf entered the room, foHowed 
by police officers. Looking narrowly at the company, 
he singled oat the object of his search, and step]nng 
np to Win, said, " Mr Tone, I am very happy to s^ 
you." Instantly risiji^, with the utmost com posure^ 
and disdamine dtl usefess attempts at concealment, 
my father replied, "Sir George, I am happy to sec 
you ; how are lady Hitt and your family ? "^ Beckoned 
into the next room by the police officers, an unex- 
pected i,ndignity awaited him. It was filfcd with 
military, and one general LavaQ,.who command^ 
them, ordered him to be ironed, declaring that, as 
on leaving Ireland, to enter the French service, he 
had not renounced his oath of allegiance, he remained 
a sabject of Britain, and should be punished as a 
traitor. Seized with a momentary burst of indigttatioa 
at such unworthy treatment and cowardly cruelty to 
a prisoner of \var, he flung off his uniform, and 
cried, " Thest fetters shall neirer degrade the revered 
insignia of the free nation which 1 have served.** 
Resuming then his usual calm, he oftered his }imb» 
to the irons, and when they were fixed, he exclaimed^ 
** For the cause which 1 have embraced, I fed 
prouder to wear these chains, than if I were decorated 
with the star and garter of England.** The friends 
of lord Cavan have asserted that this extreme, and 
1 will add, unmanly and ungenerous severity, was pro- 
voked by his outrageous behaviour when he found 
that he was not to have the privileges of a prisoner 
of war. This supposition is not only contradicted 
by the whole tenor of his character, and his subse- 
quent deportment, but no other instances of it have 
ever been specified than those noble replies to the 
taunts of general Lavau. Of the latter, I know 
nothing but these anecdotes, recorded in the papers 
of the day. If, as his name seems to indicate, he 
Was a French emigrant, the coincidence was cnrtous^ 
and his conduct the less excusable. 
Another version of this story, which 1 have seen. 
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for the Ibrsjb time, m the London New. Momhlx 
Magazine, staties that Mr Tone was recognized hy* 
or according io another accuuni;, had the imprudence 
to make himself known to, an old acquaintance at 
lord Cavan's table, who speedily informed his lordship 
oF the guest who sate at his board. The first circum- 
stantial account is the on/6which reached us in France^ 
but, in my opinion^- the djfF(:rence between the two 
stories is very trifling. It rej^rds only the fashion io 
which sir Geojrge liiU gave in his information. 

From Letterkennyhe was hurried to Dublin with- 
out delay. In the same magazine, 1 Bnd that, con- 
trary to usual custom^ he was conveyed during the 
whole route, fettered and on horseback, under an 
escort of dragoons. Of this further indignity X hail 
never heard before. Duxtng this journey, ^be unru|&^ 
serenity of his countenance^ amidst the rude spldier^ 
and under tljie awe*strijick gaze of his country mei^ 
excited universal adjniration. Recognizing In a^oup 
of females, which thronged the wipdows> a ypupg 
lady of his acquaintance : ** There,** said, he, " 15 
my old friend lyjisa BeresfcM^ ; how well she look?." 
On his arrival, he wa^ immured (n the provost's 
j>rison, in the bairracks qf Dublin, under thf chargp 
of the notorious msuor Sandys, a man* who$e inso* 
lehce, rapacity, apd cruelty, will long be r^m^Wr 
bered in that city, where, a worthy instrument of 
the faction which then ruled it* he enjoyec^ i;nder 
their patronage, a desppUc authprity witnlq its pr<^- 
cihcts. ' ' .' 

Though the reign of terror was drawing io a o)os^ 
and lord Cornwall^ had, restored some appeaiiance pf 
legal order and regul^ administration in tt>e kingdoQ^ 
a prisoner of sucq in^portance to the Iri$hPxp^es|ant 
ascendancy party, as the founder and' leader of'th^ 
Uniti^d Irisn Socie^, and the most formidable pf 
their adversaries, was not to be trusted to the;de^ys 
^n4 common forms of law. Though the Cour^ of 
fling's Bench was then sitting, preparations, vrfixt 
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instantly liiade for trying him sumniarily before a court 
martial. But before 1 give an account of this triat, 
and of the nature of his defence, it will be necessary 
to remove some erroneous impressions on these 
subjects, which I have seen stated, both in Cutran's 
Li£, by his son, and in the very fair and liberal 
comments of the London New Monthly Majgazine. 
A prevailing notion in both these works, is, that 
from my fathei^s early dislike to legal studies, and in- 
accurate acquaintance with the JEnglish laws, he 
considered his f rench commission as a protection, 
and pleaded it in his defence. It is impossible to 
read nts speech on the trial and preserve this idea. 
Though he used to laugh at!his little proficiency in 
legal Tore, he knew perfect^ well that the course 
he had deliberately taken subjected him to the utmost 
severity of the Bntish laws. Nor was he ignorant, 
that by the custom of the land, and the very tenor 
of those laws, his trial, as it was conducted, ^as in- 
formal. He never was legadly condemned : for, though 
a subject of the crown, (not of Britain, but of Ire- 
land,) he was not a military man in that kingdom ; 
he had taken no military oath, and of course the 
court martial which tried htm had no power to pro- 
nounce bn his case, which belonged to the regular 
criminal tribunals. But his heart was sunk in de- 
spair at the total failure of his ho[>es, and he did not 
wish to survive them. To die with honour was his 
only wish, and his only request to be shot like a 
soldier. For this purpose, ne preferred himself to 
be tried by a couit martial, and proflered his French 
commission, not to defend his life, but as a proof 
of his rank, as he stated himself on the trial. 

If further proof weire required that my father was 
perpectly aware of his fete, according to the English 
taw, his own journals, written during the BaitliyBay 
expedition, aiibrd an incontestible one. 

But my father also knew that political considerations 
will often supersede the letter of die laws. The only 
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chance on which he had formerly relied, was, that 
the French government would interfere, and claipi 
htm with all its power and credit; to that, and to 
threats of severe retaliation, he knew that the British 
cabinet would yield, as they did about a year after- 
wards in the case of Napper Tandy. A curious fact, 
and which is not generally known, perhaps, even to 
that eallant soldier himself, is, that sir Sidnev Smith 
was detained by Camot in the Temple* f<Hr tbatvery 
purpose, like a prisoner of state rather Uian a prisoner 
of war. 

The time of my father's trial was deferred a few 
days by the officers appointed to sit on the court 
martial receiving marching orders. At length, on 
Saturday, 10th November,. 1798» a new court was 
assembled, consisting of general Loftus, who per- 
formed the functions of president; colonels Vande- 
leur, Daly, and Wolfe; major Armstrong, and a 
: captain Curran ; Mr Paterson performed the Jnanctions 
of judge advocate. 

At an early hour, the neighbourhood of the bar- 
racks was crowded with eager and anxious spectators. 
As soon as the doors were thrown open they rushed 
in and filled every comer of the hall. 

Tone appeared in the uniform of a chef de bruade 
(colonel). The firmness and cool serenity or his 
whole deportment gave to the awe-struck assenbly 
the measiire of his soul. Nor could his bitterest 
enemies, whatever they deemed of his political prin- 
ciples, and of the necessity of striking a ijreat ex- 
ample, deny him the praise of determwation and 
magnanimity. 

The memoers of the court having taken the usual 
oath, the judg^ advocate 'proceeded to inform the 
prisoner that the court martial, before which he 
stood, vvas appointed by the lord lieutenant of. the 
kingdom, to try whether he had or had not acted 
.traitorously and hosUlely. asainst his maiestv, to 
whom» as a natural bom subject, he owed all alle- 

2 D 



f^WiQ, Cfo4»4uK vfip^ f^ctpf his biftb in d»a|,i^iqgila»: 
9»d, according to thq UH^I forju^ h^ called uf^n 
hin). 4q pl<5pd ay«i^y or pot.gpiljy. 

7<>2tr. <' I qiean npt to, give. t))e cQ^ri aoy useless 
UQp^l^^ and wi^b to s>2Mre th^m t^ ic|||[; task of e;Kr 
a^ifiMs^ Wfiio^sse^. 1 a<UnU fill tlie &cis^ a 11^4 

h*ve jptepi^rpd for th« ociC2|Bioq/' 

Qh*D^(U' 'M i^ustyys^rn the prispi^u^r* that, ia 
ack^pi^lf^iqg ^P^JacUy .he^adixi((& tp his preju^ioe 
that he*has acted traiiorously against his majes.ty«' Ji 

Tofie. ** Stripping t|hJ9^ charge, of the t«ch«3dcalit|r 
eS ita ifitm% . it .o^9iHf)9> I presume* by the wprq 
'.tiaitorously/ that 1 hav^ beep foundanaraiBagiiinat 
the soldiery of the kin^ in my i\ati>;e cp^ntty^ I 
admit thi9ac<9is^tion in it^ mQste9teQ4^d8ep9e9^qd 
lijeqiiast ag^^ia. to. explain to th^ cQnrt. the ^xaaons apd 
mo|tiv)9» of my <^w)ouct/' 

The court then obsen^ed, that the^. wp^ild hetu 
hh^ditps^ provided he confined himself vylthiprthe 

wordy.:-r^ , 

'^ Mr presideptr «^pd gentleman, ^of. th^ QQUft 
iii»rti«»): I me^. not to give, you ih< trovJtiJA of 
hdnging judicial prpqf. to cppyict,m^ l«g?iHy» of 
^ttfiw acted in. hpetility to the g9tT<erqo)eat pf his 
BcUfios^c ipajesty ia Ireland. I ^dmitUie fact* 
Erpm i9y^i68t>9i^h» I hav« r^farded. the con-* 
oexlbn between lfel|ipd and Great. Britain a» the 
f^ur^e.pf the. Irish. iKjktipni. and felt,QDnYince4 that;, 
whilst it lasted, this country could ney^r befreie npf 
hi^pmr. My ipind has 'beep.confirtned in ,thia ppinion 
bjtbi^ experience of every suooe^og y?pir» and. th« 
^fdn^l^iops vrhich.I have dra»rn tropa every fact 
btftbifi n^yeyiss. In coos^qp^nco,. I.djetermined tq 
apply ^U the power wliich my, iI4divi4^al efibrU 
©ould moTe» in. order to separate the two cpuQtrles* 
. r That I|(ja«^4 vr^ npt aWcj of h^elf, .to^lfefow 
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M ttte^€, I 'knew. 1 th«refbiM iou^i M kUI 
*v^^ftT it wa« to be found. In hcmottf^ble "pfxvtttfg 
I i^ected oflfers, whicb fd a w»aA itt my c^reunl* 
Itahces, itoight \ye coii$idierefd hight^ adVAntageotM. 
i reAiainfed faithftnl to what I th<!mght tH« cause of 
toy country, and sought in the French Republic avt 
atfy, to resctie three millioits of my c6untrynlteto 
from ** 

Tire president here interrupted the prisoner, ob- 
iierving, that this language was neither relevant M> 
the charge^ nor sn<ih as ought fx> be delivered in 8 
pnblic court. One membet said, it Seemed calculated 
Only td inihine the minds of a certain description of 
people, (the United Irishmen,) many of whom mighl 
^bably be present; ai»d that, therefore, the court 
ought not t6 stifFfcr it. Tlie judge advoeate said, he 
thpneht, that if Mr Tone meartt this paper to be 
>aid befofre his excellency, in way bf e^l^mii&fi, i« 
ma^t have a quite contrary effect, if any of the fore- 
going part was suffered to remain. 

Tme, *• 1 shall urge this' topic no further, smee it 
seems dfsa^eeable to the court ; but shall proceed 
to read the few words which remain." 

GfH. Lojhts, " If the remainder of your address, 
Mr Tone, is of the same complexion With what you 
have already read, will you not hesitate for a moment 
in proceeding, since you have le&rned the opinion of 
the court ? •* 

Twie. ** I believe' there is notlnnff In what remain^ 
ibf m^ to say; which cdn give any offeiice. 1 mean to 
express rriy feelings and gratitude towards the Catholie 
bddy> iif whose catise I was engaged." 

Geh» Ltnfitts, ''That seeihs to have nothing to say 
to the charge against you, to which onl^ yon are «o 
^ptkk. If you have any ^hing to oHer in d^feiflice of" 
cfxtenuation of that chaige, the court itilt lli^v y6u^ 
but ihey beg that ybU will confine yourself to that 

8(UbJ^> 
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poinln rel^tWe to my connexion with thelFrench army. 
A inched to no party in the French repnblic, withoui 
toieresty without money, without intrigue, the open* 
ness and integrity of my views raised me to a high and 
confidential rank in its armies. I obtained the confi- 
dence of the executive directory, the approbation of my 
generals, and, I venture to add, the esteem and afiection 
of my brave comrades. When 1 review these circum- 
stances, 1 feel a secret and internal consolation, which 
no reverse of fortune, no sentence in the power of 
this court to inflict, can ever deprive nie of, or weaken 
in any degree. Under the flag of the French re- 
public, I originally engaged, with a view to save 
and liberate my own country. For that purpose 1 
have encountered the chances of war amongst 
strangers ; for that purpose I have repeatedly braved 
the terrors of the ocean, covered, as I knew it to 
be^ with the triumphant fleets of that power which 
it was my glory and my duty to oppose. I have sacri- 
ficed all my views in life ; I have courted poverty; 
1. have left a beloved wife unprotected, and children 
whom 1 adored, fatherless. After such sacrifices in 
a cause' which I have always conscientiously con- 
sidered as the cause of justice and freedom, it is no 
great effort, at this day, to add * the sacrifice of my 
fife.* 

** But I hear it said, this unfortunate country has 
been a prey to all sorts of horrors. 1 sincerely lament 
it. I beg, however, it may be remembered, that I 
have been absent four years from Ireland. To me, 
these sufferings can never be attributed. 1 designed, 
by fair and open war, to procure the separation of 
the two countries. For open war I was prepared ; 
but if, instead of that, a system of private assassi- 
nation has taken . place, 1 repeat, whilst I deplore 
it, that it is not chargeable on me. Atrocities, it 
seems, have been committed on both sides. I do 
not less deplore them ; I detest them from my. heart; 
and to those who know my character and sentiments. 
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1 may ^aibly stppeal for the truth o^ thU HM^riio^' 
With, than* I need no Justification. 

*< In A cause like thi^ saco^s i^ every things 
Siiceed9> in the eyea of the vulji^r^ fixei it^ merlt^^ 
Washington succeeded and Koscidske failed, 

'* After a c6mbat nobly au»tained>. aeoBibat whioh 
inrould have excited the respect apd symps^thy. of a 
iieiierous eneoxy, i^y fate was to. he^me a prisoner. 
To. the etersftal di^^race o^ those who gave the orde/« 
1 was brt)ught hlthef in iro^lk^ like a felon. I 
mention this for the a^ke of others^; foi* me, i am 
indi£Eerent to it; I aiti aware of the fate which 
awaits. me>. and siconi equally this bone Of complainl 
and that of supplication. 

« As tb tbd c^idexiedft between dits t^oyntyy and 
Gfeat Britian^ I Tej)e^(iit> all that has been imputed 
to me, words, writings, and actions, I here delibcr#> 
alely ia¥0^. l liaVe 8)|>oken and acted with reflectibn^ 
md on princif^e, and am ready to meet the coBii^- 

?uences. Whatever be the sentence of this eeurtj^ 
afl^pi;q)aied for it. Its. members will aurelydis- 
phfti]^ Uleir duty ; I shall take cdre not to be wanting 
to mme/^ 

This stieech wbs< psfmotmced.in a t^e.so oiagnaDi- 
mous, so full of a noble and calm serenity, as seemed 
4eeply and visibly to affect all its hearers, the mem** 
bers of the court noi excepted. A pause ensiie4 of 
soute eontinuancse, and silence reU;ned in the hall, 
till tiitemi{$ted by Tone himself, who inquired 
whether it waa sot usual to assiga an interval between 
the sentence and execution? The jddge advocate 
aii3wered, that the voices of the court would bd 
ci^le<sted Without delay, and the result transmitted 
(oirthwlth tdt the lord lieutenants If the prisoner^ 
therefore, had any farther observations to make, noiM 
was the moment. 

Tone. " I wish to offer a few words relative to ctoe 
sitiglepoint — to the mode of punishment. In France^ 
OMtemiJsr^h who stand nearly in the same situalioo^ 
2D 2 



in whick I suppose I now stand before you, arte con- 
demned to be shot. I talk, that the court shouM 
adjudge me the death of a soldier, and let me be 
shot by a platoon of grenadiers. I request this in- 
dulsenoe rather in consideration of the uniform 
which I wear, the untfbrm of a chef de brigade in 
the French army, than from any personal reoaid to 
myself. In order to evince my claim to this favour^ 
1 beg that the court may take the trouble to peruse 
my commission and letters of service in the French 
army. It will appear from these papers that I have 
not received them as a mask to cover me, but diat 
1 have been long and bona fide an officer in the French 
service." 

Jud^ advocait. *' Yon must feel that the papeis 
you aflttde to will serve as nnideniable proofe against 
you" 

Tone. •* Oh !— / kmm ii wetl-^l have already ad- 
mitted the facts, and I now admit the papers as full 
proofs of com'ietion." 

The papers were then examined ; they consisted 
of a brevet of the chef de brigade from the directory, 
signed by the minister of war, of a letter of service, 
gmniing to him the liank of adjutant-gencml, and of 
a passport. 

Oen, Lofka. *' In those papers vou are designated 
as serving in the Army of England." 

Thne, ** I did serve m that army» when it was com- 
manded by Buonaparte, b;^ Desaix, and by Kilmaine, 
who is, as I am, an Irishman. But I have also 
served elsewhere." Rcaquested if he had any thing 
further to observe : he said that nothing more oocurred 
to him, except that the sooner his excellencv's ap> 
probation of their sentence was obtained, the better. 
He would consider it as a favour if it could be ob- 
tained in an hour. 

General Loftus then observed, that the court would, 
undoubtedly, submit to the lord lieutenant, the ad- 
dress which he had read to them> and also the 
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subject of hilt last ilemaiid. lo transmitting the 
address, he, however, took care to efface all that 
part of it, which he would not allow to be read ; 
and which contained the dying vpeech and last 
words of the first apostle of Iriin union and 4nartyr 
of Irish liberty, to his countrymen. Lord Cornwaliis 
refused the last demand of my fatheti and he was 
sentenced to die the death of a traitor, in forty-eight 
hours, on the 12th of November. This crudty he 
bad foreseen ; for England, from the days of Lewellyn 
of Wales, and Wallace of Seotland^ . to those of 
Tone and Naooleon, has never shown mercy or gene- 
rosity to a fallen enemy. He then^ . in perfect cool- 
ness and self-possessioni determined to execute hit 
purposey and anticipate their sentence. 

The next day was passed in a kind of stupor. A 
cloud of portentous awe seemed to hang over the 
city of Dublin.— The apparatus of military and 
despotic authority was every where displayed i no 
man dared to trust his next neighbour^ nor one of 
the pale citizens to betray, by look or word, his 
feelings or sympathy. The terror which prevailed 
in Pans, under the rule of the Jacobins, or in Rome, 
during the proscriptions of M^rius, Sylla, and the 
Triumviri, find under the reigns of Tiberius, Nero, 
Caligula, and Domitian, was never dee|)er, or more 
universal, than that' of Ireland at this fatal and 
shameful period. It was, in short, the feeling which 
made the people* soon after, passively acquiesce in the 
Union* and in the extinction of their name as a 
nation. Of the numerous friends of my father, and 
of those who had shared in his political principles 
and career, some had {lerished on the scaffold, others 
rotted in dungeons, and the remainder dreaded, by 
the slightest mark of recognition, to be involved in 
his fate. One noble exception deserves to be re- 
corded. 

John Philpot Curran, the celebrated orator and 
patriot, had attached himself, in his political career, 



to the Whig pATij; hot his theoretical priacipte» 
tv«nt much farther. And when the march of the 
(Khniaistraiioii to despotism was pronounced^— >whea 
the persecution be^an — I know that in the years 179^ 
and 179S> and particularly at the Drogheaa assizes* 
in the former year> and on occasion of the trial of 
Bird and HamilU where they wene both employed 
ais cQunsely ke opened his mmd to my father i and 
that on the main potntp--on the necessity of breaking; 
the connexion with' England— *they agreed^ Curran 
prudendy and properly confined tiiokself to those 
le^al exertions at the bar, where his' tdents were so 
e4iiineiiily uae£ul, and where he left au> imperishable 
monument to his own- and to hiis country's fame. Ii 
was well that there remained one places and one 
man, through whieh the truth mighty $ometkmes be 
iMsftrd. He avoided couimittlug himself in the 
councils of the .linked- Irishmen ; but^' bad the pro* 
ject of liberating Inland succeeded, he would have 
been amongst the foremost to hail and join her in* 
dependence. On this occasion, joining his efforts 
to those of Mr Peter Burrowes, he nobly exerted 
himself to- save his friend. 

The sentence of my father was evidendy illq^al. 
Curran knew, however, very wel!> that by bringmg 
the case before the proper tribunal^ the result would 
ultimately bie the s&me-^that he could not be ac- 
quitted. But then the delays of the law might be 
bsought in play> aiid the all important point of gaiimig 
time would be obtained. Tne Ffieudii govemmetit 
could not> in honour, but interfere, and the case, 
frotaa a mere legal, would become a polttiGal one. 
ki politics m^ father had many adver8aries> but few 
personal enemies $ in private and public life he was 
generally beloved and respected i his moderation, 
too« was known and appreciated by those who feared 
a revolution, and trusted to him, as a mediator,, if 
siich an event was to take place. In short, it did 
not appear a matter of impossibility to have finally 
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saved him by some agreement with the govemmeat. 
Determined to form a bar for his defence, and bring 
the case before the Court of Kingfs Bench, then 
sitting, and presided by lord Kilwarden» a man of 
the purest and most benevolent virtue* and who al-> 
ways tempered justice with mercy, Curran en- 
deavoared, the whole day of the 11th, to raise a 
subscription for this purpose. But /error had closed 
every door ; and, I have ^ it from his own lips, that 
even among the Catholic leaders, many of them 
wealthy, no one dared to subscribe. Curran then 
determmed to proceed alone. On this circumstance 
no comment can be expected from the son of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone. Those men had behaved nobly 
towards him» in former times, almost as perilous. 
The universal dread must be their excuse. 

On the next day, 12th November, (the day fixed 
for his execution,) the scene in the Court of King's 
Bench was awful and impressive to the highest 
degree. As soon as It opened, Curran advanced, 
leading the aged father of Tone, who produced his 
affidavit, that his son had been brought before a 
bench of officers, calling itself a court martial, and 
sentenced to death. ** 1 do not pretend,'* said 
Curran, " that Mr Tone is not guilty of the charges 
of which he is accused. I presume the officers were 
honourable men. But it is stated in this affidavit,, 
as a solemn fact, that Mr Tone had no commission 
under his majesty { and, therefore,, no court martial 
could have cognizance of any crime imputed to him, 
vvhilst the Court of King's Bench sate in the capa-. 
city of the great criminal court of the land. In time 
when war was raging, when man was opposed to. 
roan in the field, courts martial might be endured;, 
but every law authority is with me, whilst I stand 
upon this sacred and immutable principle of the. 
Qonstitution, that martial law and civil Jaw are in- 
compatible, and the former must cease with tbe exr . 
istenoe of the lirtfter. 2. This is not, however,, the 
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time Ibraf^ng this 'moAnreiftocisjqtiestiom My clievt 

must appear in this coon. He is cast foi' dcacfa tfait 
Tery day. He may^e ordered fiw exe«AitioQ whHst 
I address yoa. I call on tiie eoart to support the 
kw^ and ^move for a habeas corpus,- to be directed 
to the provost-marsha) of the 'barracks of Dublin* 
and tnaior Sandys, to bnng up the hody of Tone/' 

CMrf'jmtiee. •* HaVc a writ mstantly J)nepBred/* 

Ourrttn, ** My client may die, whilst the writ if 
preparing." 

Ckirf-jusHcis. ** Mr Sheriff, proceed to the barracks* 
and acquaint the protost-marsbal that a writ is pre- 
paring to suspend Mr Toue*s execution, and see that 
lie he not executed*" 

The cpart awaited, in a state of the utmost agna- 
tion and suspense, the return of the sheriff. He 
speedily appeared, and said, ** My lord, I ha^-e be^u 
to the barfacks in ptfrsuanee of your order. The 
provost-niarshai says he must obey major Sandys. 
Major Sandys says he must obey lord Cornwallis.'* 
Mr Curmn announced, at the same time, that Mr 
Tone, the father, was just returned, after servinj^ 
the habeas corpus, and that general Craig would not 
dbey it. The chief-justice exclaimedj ♦* Mr sheriff, 
teke the body of Tone into custody*- take the provost- 
marshal and major Sandys into ctrstody, ami show 
the order of the court to general Craig.*' 

The general impressioa was now, that tlie prisoner 
would be led oiftt to execution, in defiance of th« 
court. This apprehension was legible in the coun- 
tenance of lord Kil warden ; a man who^ in the worst 
of times, preserved a religious respect for the laws ; 
and who, besides^ I may add, felt every personal 
feeling of pity and respect for the prnoner, whom 
be had fotmerly contributed to shield firom the ven^e- 
xnck of governmefit on an occasion almost as 
perilous. His Agitatioa, according to the expression 
of an ieiye^Witnes^, was magnificent; 
The sheM* retymed at length with th« faial news. 
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H« had IsMti vcfaaed admiilance. in the faamoks ; 
but was ioformed that Mr Tonep who had wouiuied 
hisiself claiifferously ibei night befofie, wasc not in a 
conditioo to be xemoved. A French eoiiffrantsurgeoB. 
•who had closed the nuxund^. was oalJed in,, and de* 
daied there waa noaayiog, for four days, wh^er it 
waa .mortal. His bead was lo he kept in iOne position, 
and a sentinel was ^et OYer him. to preventiiis speaking. 
Beaaoral would .kill htm at once. The ohicf justice 
instantly ordensd a rule for suspending the exocution. 

i muat collect my atcength to give the remaining 
dfttaiis>of the close of my fiuher's life. The secrets 
of] a. atate.pri9on» and of 8iifib> prisons as were those 
4>f: Dublin at that penod»^ are seldom, peqdrated; 
•ad the. facata which have. reached us. aie fiew and 
mmffKu As .soon as be leasn^ the refusal of his 
last jrequesfc* his^ determination was. taken- with the 
same Jesolntion: and coolnesa which he. exhibited 
<dnnng tfae.whole, transaction. In order to spare, the 
-feelings .of his.psxBnts:and iriends» he refused to see 
«iiR;onc» and reou^tcd only. the useofwritipff.raate- 
Tiais. Durinff.the. iQth and llth<of November, iie 
addressed the^»ctoiy» the minister<of marine, general 
Kilmaine* and Mr ^ihee,. in Fiance, and several of 
his friends in Ireland, to xecommcnd hia. iamily to 
their care. I here insert a translation of his letter 
to the directory^ the. only one of which we obtained 
a copy. . . 

•• FROM THE PROVOSTfS PRISON, DUBLIN- 
'* 20th Brnmaire, 7th Year of the R^ablle, 
(UMk NoTemher, 1796.) 

Smthy) to the Executive Directory of,, the French Ri^fubtk. 

** Citizen Directors.— -The English government 
having determined not to respect my rights as a Fnneh 
citia^i.and officer, and^ummoned me before i& court 
martial, I hare faeea sentenced, to death. Ip .tho^eci^ 
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cumstan^es I request you to accept my thankt for the 
confidence wuh wliich you have iionoured me,- and 
whicby in a moment like this, 1 1 enture to say i wdlde* 
aeiTed. I have served the republic iaithfully> and my 
death, as well as that of my h«other» a victim like my- 
self, and eoademnedidthesamemanner about amonth 
ago, will sufficiently Dfove it. I hope the cireumstances 
in which I stand will wairant me, citisen dhfectors, 
in supplicatinff you to consider the fate of a virtuous 
wife and of tStee infant childten, who had no other 
support, and, in loakig me,^will be reduced to the 
extreme of misevy. I venture, on such an occasion, 
to tecali to your remembrance, Uiat I was expelled 
from my own country in consequence of my attempts 
to serve the republic; that, on the 'invitation of the 
French government, I came to France; that ever 
since I had the honour to enter the French service, I 
have &ithfidly, and with the approbation of all mj 
chieft, performed my dutv ; finally, that I hare sacri- 
ficed for the republic alf that man holds dearest — 
my wife, my children, my liberty, my life. In these 
circumsta nc es, I confidently call on your iustice and 
humanity in fiivour of my family, assured that you 
will not abandon them. It is the greatest oonsolauon 
which remains to me in dying. 

** Health and respect 

« T. W. Tome, (called Smith,) 
*« Adjutant-general *'_ 

He then, with a firm hand and heart, penned the 
two following letters tt> my mother :— 

" PKOVOSrs PRISON— DUBLIN BARRACICS. . 

** Le 20 firumaire. An 7, (10th Nov.) 1796. ' 

'' Dearest Love.— The hour is at last come when 

w« must part. As no words cam eoipresB what I feel 

for you and our children,; I< shall 'not attempt it i 

complaint, of any kind, wotdd be beneath your 
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ooui«ge ami riiim; be aMorad I wUI die m 1 have 
lived, aad that jrou wiil have no cause to blush forme. 

*' 1 have writtAB oii jpour bdhalf to the French 
ffoveroment, to the inioiater of mariue^ to ttaetal 
Kilmame, and to Mr Shee ; with the latter 1 wiah 
you especiallv to adviee. In Ireliod^ I have written 
to your brother Harry, and to those of my friends 
who are about to go mto exile, and who, 1 am sui^ 
will not abandon you. 

*' Adieu, dearest love ; I find it impossible to finish 
this letter. Give my love ^to Mary ; and, above aU 
things, remember tnat you are now the only pajnent 
of our dearest children, and thai the best proof you 
can give of your afiiection for me, will be to preserve 
yourself for their education. God Almighty bless 
you all. *« Yonr's, ever, 

" T. W. ToiiB. 

'* P. S. 1 think you have a friend in Wilson, who 
will not desert you.'* • 



SECOND LETTER. 

*' Dearest Love. — I write just one line to acquaint 
you that I have received assurances from your brother 
Edward, of his determination to renderevery assistance 
and protection in his power; for which I have 
written to thank him most sincerely. Your sister has 
likewise sent me assurances of the same nature, and 
expressed a desire to see me, which I have refused i 

* Nobly did tliis pure and virtuous man, and he alone 
of aQ those whom my father had depended upon, fulfil the 
expectation of his friend. He was to my mother a brother, 
a protector, and an adviser, during the whole period of 
oar. dkcress ; and when, . at the close of eighteen years, we 
were ivitied a second time by the fall of Napoleeo, he 
came' over ffon his own comtry to offef her his band and 
his iiortane, and share aUr fiMS in Aa 
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bavin^ dcftemiiii^ to sfeak to mii OM-of my ftktids, 
not €ven my father, mm mottveBof bamanity to 
them and myself, k is- a tery ^reat eonsolMion to 
me, that your toiily are detennmed to sappoit yoa $ 
aa to thematinerof that, assistance, I leave it to their 
afieotion- for youv and your own eKc^tent good sease^ 
to settle what maimer will be most veftpeotable for 
ail parties. 

'* Adieu, dearest love. Keef» your courage as I 
have kept mine; mymind'is as tranquil tbiS' moment 
as- 8t any period et my life. Cherisn my memoiy; 
and, espeoially^ preserve your health- Mid- sptvks- ror 
the sake <>f our dearest ohildren. 

*f Your <ver affeetiottate, 

"T. W:ToT!rfe. 
. *' nth Nofjmber, 1798.** 

It is said, that pa the evening of that very day, 
be could see and hear the soldiers erecting the gallows 
for him before his windows. That very night, ac- 
cording to the report given by his jailors, having 
secret^ a penkmfe* he inflicted a deep wound 
across his neck. It was soon discovered by the sentry, 
and a suigeoir called ia at fbur o'cbck in the 
mornitig, v%o stopped the blood and' closed it. He 
itport^, that as the prisoner had missed the carotid 
artery, he might yet survive,^ but was in the extremest 
danger. Ft is' said that he murmured only in reply, 
**'I'am sorry I have been so bad an anatomist.** 
Letme draw a veil over the remainderof this scene* 

Stretched on his bloody pallet in a dungeon* the 
ftbt apostle of Irish union, and most illustrioiia 
martyr of Irish independence, counted each Iin« 
gering hour during the last seven days and nights 
or hU s)o^ and siient agony. No one was allowed 
toi ap|»ioaeh him. Far fiom his adored iamily, and 
inun aU those firiends.whom beloved so dearly, the 
only forms whieb:flilftedi befoM hia m^metm thot* 
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the onlywuDdff Wfaioh fellon hb dyiiigreMv tbe hearvy 
•fs*d of the- •senti^. He rctaioied« •hvwever, the 
crinvncM df hk stral) uid tbe posseaskm of Mi 
faenlties^ to the last. And the c^nsciousneu of 
dyin^ ifbr his ooutitiy^ atid in the cause of juntioe 
and liberty, fUmnaiied, like a bright halo» his *la^tC 
nMnnents; and kept tip his foriitiide to the end. There 
IB no litofltion wider wkfoh those fec^ngs will not 
■apport die send of a patriot* 

On the morning or the >9lh No«einber» he waa 
iciaed with 4he spasinr of aEpf)i»schiiig death. It is 
said that the surgeon yvko «tlieii^sd, Av^ispcmd th«t« 
if be atteiwpfeed'to raov&or «peak be most expire in« 
stantlyi that he lorerbeacd kitn» and making a slight 
movenetJSy replied, ^ I' caat yet find words~to ^aak 
you» sir ; it is.thesnost wclconoe news yoa conkl «▼« 
»a. What should i wish to live fiirS'' FalKngr 
back^ with these exipcesaioDs on fats lip, fac expired 
nvkhoot fortfacr cfiorrt. 

On claaing this patnfni and dreadful narrative, I 
■Hist alhide to »ome hints which i have heard frtna 
m nioac nesfieetable .and well infortiied (jnavter^ tbaty 
in coosequenoe of the attempts to withdraw hint 
fiMtt ^ larisdktion of the nfditary tribonals, my 
fiitheHs end may have beenpicdpiiated by tbe hands 
of 'his Jailors? and that, -toennceal thoir crime, they 
Sposad the report of his ^vvihintary death, it is Miu 
tainly not «xy duty to eamiipate them. That has tnd 
wa» voltfntary, tin determinatioo, previous to bis 
leaving France, which was known to ns, und tho 
tenor of his last letters, incline me to believe^ 
Neither is it likely that major Sandys, and his ex- 
perienced satellites! would perform a mucder in so 
Dungting a way as to allow their victim to susvive 
the attempt durmg eiehjb days. If this was the case, 
his death cafe never be considered as a. suicide; it 
Was merely the resolution of a tiobit nnhid^ to* dts* 
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appoint, by hU own act, thebmlal feroeity of hb 
enemiety and avoid the indignity of tMr touch. 

. Biit» on the other tide, it cannot be denied that 
the cfaaiacter of these men woiild warrant the woiat 
conclusion. The details of my father's death and 
laai words only reached the public ear throug;h their 
reports ; no one was allowed to approach him after 
his wound ; no medical attendant to come near him, 
except the prison surgeon, a foieiuier, and French 
eroimnt.* Wbv was no coroners inouest held on 
his body, as was held on Jackson's, in toe very court 
where be died? The resistance which was opposed 
by the miliury to the warrant of the chief justice, 
was indecorous and violent in the extreme, nor 
was it till compelled bv the firmness of lord Kil- 
warden to give way, tbat th^ acknowledged the 
wound of their prisoner, thoi^g^ according to their 
own report, it had been inflicted during the pre- 
ceding night. Was it possible, that fearing the in- 
terference of the civil courts, they hastenedliis end| 
or, what would be more atrocious still, admitting the 
Cact that he had wounded himself did the^ intend 
to conceal it, and to jdut their mean and terociout 
revenge, and insult weir dying enemy, who had 
thou§pt to escape their indignities, by mgnng him 
out, in that state, and executing him with tneir own 
hands ? That Uieir prepamtions continued till inter* 
rupted by the interference of superior authority; 
diat the wound of their prisoner was anxiously con* 
cealed as long as possible ; and that no one, even 
afterwards, was allowed to approach and speak to 
him during his long agony, are certain facts. 

* It would be a very curious coineidenee, if general 
Lavau, who behaved so orutally to my fistker on anestias 
him, was also a French emignat. These men would hola 
him m double abhoneiiee, as a soldier of the French 
republie sad a democral. . 
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Bet«lr«ea those dreadful ftuspicions^ the reader 
toiust judge for himself* As for what passed within 
the provost's prison, it tnmt remain for ever amongst 
the guilty and bloody mysteries of that pandemonium^ 
If charges of so black and bloody a nature can be 
adduced with any appearance of probability against 
the agents of the Irish government, the violence, 
cruelty, and lawless proceedings, in which thev were 
indulged with perfect impunity by their employers, 
iiot only warrant them, but give them too tremen- 
dous a probability. As for my part, I have merely 
stated, as I have done through the whole of this 
work» in the fairest and fullest manner, the facts 
which have reached us, without any comment or 
Opinion of my own* 
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CONTAINING THE FATE OF GENERAL TONE'S 
FAMILY AFTER HIS DEATH. 

BT Hit SOU.* 



At the time of this last expedition, a strict enr-' 
bargo reigned on the coasts of England, and no news 
could reach to France but through the distant and 
indirect channel of Hamburgh; It was not till the 
close of November that the report of the action of 
ti>e 11th of October, of the capture^ trial, defence, 
and condemiiatioD of Tone, and of the wound which 
he was reported to have inflicted upon himself, reached 
all at once to Paris* It was also stated at first, that 
this wound was slieht, that the law courts had 
claimed him, that all proceedings were, therefore,- 
stopped, and that there were strong hopes of his 
recovery. My mother, then in the most delicate and 
precarious state of health, a stranger in the land, 
(of which she scarcely spoke the language,) and 
without a friend or adviser, (for she had ever lived 
io the most retired privacy,) rallied, however, a 

. * Some lengthy oi&cial letters and extraneous matter are* 
omitted. — Ed, Aut, <<x« 



courage and spirits worthy of the name she BoftT/ 
Surmounting all timidity, and weakness of body, asF 
well as of mind, she threw herself instantly into a 
carriage, and drove to the minister of foreign afiairs^ 
(Talleyrand Perigord.) She knew that he spoke 
Enslish, and had been acquainted with my father 
botii in America and in France. He received her 
with the most lively interest. Cases of this nature 
did not belong to his departmertt, but be promised 
all the support of his credit with the government, 
and gave ner an iutroduotioB t9 the directory. She 
immediately called on La Reveifliere Lepaux, then 
president of the directory^ and met with a receptioR 
equally favourable and respectful. He gave the most 
solemn assurances that my father should be instantly 
claimed ; and mentioned in the demand by the name 
of Tone, by that of Smith, and indivicfually as a 
French officer, lest his assumed name should occasion 
any diplomatiq del$y} he a^d^id that the £Dglis|l 
<^c^» thetn in the French j^risoni, aJbouU be eon* 
i^oed as bo9tage8 to at^iyer for his safety il and thatjr 
if 9one w^re ^qiiAl to him ia raak* th9 diffecenoe 
^qi^ be made uf^ iQ mimbers. it w^s upfortu- 
nai;e th^ sir Sidney Smilh' had then e»cife4 firom 
the Temffh- A» 9ooa «s ibas^ f^oers wet^ ds^^vn, 
La A^veUiieris h^pmt. addressed her with th^m ta 
tbe pwister of marinie^ firuix^ whq^l^^red her |hat 
l^relinj^in^ry steps had already beien take*, m4 tbai^ 
uies^ dfi^patcbes should be forwarded in the couise 
of thfi $^ff^p day. From thencei she ealled on Scbim- 
m^lpmni^ w». Dutch ambassador* who gave her 
simdar avsuiances thftt my falb^r should be claimed 
ij) th^ Aame of the Bal^vian republic* m yvhose 
service be bore; Uue same r^k as in the Fi^nch* Shtr 
l^rqte,. fof tbe. 99am pttrp^ae, tq bis friend admiral 
Dewinter, and to general Kilmaine, commander-in* 
ehief •£ the army in which ' he served ; ihcy bmb 
gave the same promises in return.' 



To the FMiicti ministeni^ my motlier j9if(>resse(l» 
At ^ same time^ bef determination to jdin artii 
simte her husband in hit pison, taking voy youn^ 
sister ak>ng with her, and leaving mf brother and 
myself to the care of our aunt. For ihe did not 
expeot that e?ven thesie efForfs would obtain hufc 
fel^ue, bat probably a commutation of his fkte to 
A oonfinement which she wished to shar^. It mAj^ 
well bt iiblieved that these Keclamationts excited -tb«^ 
most JiveJy and universal interest. All the ^credentials 
and all the means which she could wi^k, wens fur- 
nished to her» and she was already on her way to 
«mbark for Ireland, when the news of his d^aill ar«> 
rived, and put a stop to ail further proceedings. It 
«rould b^ needless to dilate upon> and imjpossible 
to express, her feelings on the occasion. 

That Curran's anticipations were not ill founded^ 
ftnd that the ioierference of the French and Bataviail 

f>vernments would have been effectual to delay my 
ther's fat^, and finally save his life, I am convinoecf; 
A «ase similar, in many instances^ happened nearly 
at the same time. Napper Tandy, a man as ob^ 
noxious to the Irish government a» any of the popular 
leaders^ had escaped to Norway, and from thence 
to Hamburgh, nt was there arrested by tlie cowardly 
and treacherous connivance of th^ senate of thi^ 
city, alonffweith three otbcr Irishmen, MM. William 
Corbett, ^aekwell, and Morris; th«ywere giveii 
up to the English reisident, ami sent to Dublin Cot, 
trial. But the reign of military tribunals was passed. 
Tandy was tried ^ a court of law, and defended by 
Cur ran i delays were thrown in the way of his con* 
denination, atid in the mean time. Napoleon, wh6 
was no^ returned f^om Egypt, claimed him as a 
French general, d^ign^ted an English prisoner of 
«qu|il rank as a hostage for his safety, and laid a severe 
tate oh thevcity of Hamburgh, to'chastisi its breach 
of the laws of neutrality. Nafk^leon wa^ not to be 
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triflod wiUh and Tandy was 8cm>q exchanged, and 
spent the remainder of his old days at BourdeauXy 
witli the rank and appointmants of a general of 
brigade. Corbett and Black well had previously 
escaped from Ktjmatnham f^o\, under peculiar and 
romantic circumstances. Miss Edgewortn has availed 
herself of some of them in her popular novel of 
Ormond. The former, a gallant officer> I have known 
in the French army, where he rose to the rank of 
adjutant-general and chief of the staff of the sixth 
Corps d'Arm^. 

' 1 vfiW now close this painful narrative w ith a short 
abstract of the fortunes and fates of my Haither's 
family after his death, and of those Irishmen who 
accompanied hiin in his last expedition. Of these, 
Mr T. Corbett, brother of the preceding gentleman, 
happened to be on board one of the fri^tes which 
escaped. The two others passed undistinguished 
amongst the French prisoners, who on these occasions 
always concealed, to the best of their power, the - 
Irishmen who were taken with them ; ana they were 
exchanged, in due season, with their companions. 
MM. T. Corbett and M*Guire died in the French 
army. 

Of my father's brothers and sister, Matthew, a 
captain of grenadiers,, had perished before him,, in 
Humbert's expedition. — Arthur, a beautiful and gal- 
lant boy, entered the Dutch nayy, as a midshipman, 
under the patronage of admiral Dewiuter, my father's 
^iend. He was a universal favourite, though .very 
wild, and distiuguished himself in several actions by 
a rare intrepidity. . Taken by the English, about the 
same time as his brother, he was recognised by an 
Iri^h officer weeping over the account of his brotner's 
death. This (fuid-ncarted countryman favoured his 
escape, and at the age of eighteen, he was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy. He sailed soon after for 
the East Indies 3 and since that period has never 
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4>ecn heard of. — ^William's fortunes were still more 
varied atid singuYar. His early struggles and efforts 
in the East Indies have alreaaj been noticed. He 
finally rose to second in command of a free corps/com- 
posed of Europeans, and adventurers of all nations, 
raised for the Mahratta service by colonel (now 
general) Boyd, of Boston, a most enterprising Ameri- 
can officer. On Boyd's departure, he succeeded to 
the command; and when he heard of hi^ brother's 
<leath, wrote a most noble and affectionate letter to 
my mother, enclosing an order for 200/., and engaging, 
for the future, to be a father and protector to the family. 
He was shortly after killed in storming a small fort 
in one of the Indian wars. — Mary followed her hus- 
band to St Domingo, and died of the yellow fever, 
during the siege of Cape Fran9ais, attending a sick 
friend who had been <)eserted bj her own family and 
servants. None of them, includmg my father, reached 
to thirty-six years of age. 

As for Tone's own family, his wife and children, 
the interest which had been excited in France by his 
trial was all transferred to them after his fate. As 
soihe vfery idle stories have beell Circulated oti this sub- 
ject; and as our station, mode of life, and connexions in 
France, have been much misrepresented in some late 
publications ; I feel that I cannot conclude this nar- 
rative better than by a short abstract of the following 
events. 

In the first moments after the death of my &ther, 
I have already mentioned that the interest excited by 
his fate, and by the state of his family, was uniyersaJ. 
The directory mstantly passed a decree by which an 
immediate aid of l,dOO trancs, from the funds of the 
navy, and three months' pay from the war depart- 
ment. Were assigned to his widow« and she was 
requested to produce her titles to, a regular pension. 
At the same time, Bruiz and Talleyrand (to the 
latter of whom, whatever character be assigncid to 
2P 
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him in history, we certainly owe gratitude for 4he 
lively and disinterested part which he always took in 
our fate, on the few hut unportant occasions on which 
we addressed him) propose^d, the first, to take charge' 
of my brother, and the other of me. Kilmaine, 
who had no children, proposed to adopt us both. 
But grateful as«my mother felt for those offers, she 
declined them, determined never to part from her 
children; and to fulfil, to the last, the solemn engage- 
ment under which she considered herself bound, to 
superintend their education ; «he did not wish them 
to be bred as favourites and dependents in great 
ifamilies ; and trusted rather to the gratitude of the 
nation to give them a public, simple, and manly 
education, as an homage to their father's services. 
These gentlemen entered into her views; and, on 
their demand, the directory decreed that the sons of 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, ado})ted by the French 
republic, should be educated, at the national expense, 
in the Prytaneum. 

. The pensions which the executive had, consti- 
tutionally, a power to grant to the widpws and families 
of officers- killed on the field of battle, were limited 
by law according to the rank of these officers, and 
to the length of time during which they had served. 
According to this law, the pension to which my 
mother was entitled, amounted only to '300 francs, or 
little more than 12/. sterling a- year This she refused 
either to demand or accept. But in special cases the 
legislature had reserved to itself the right of granting 
pensions to any amount. Ours was a very special 
case i but it was necessary to addresis the council of 
five hundred on the subject Official delays inter- 
vened; it vvas difficult to collect at once all the legal 
proofs required ; the business was therefore dropped 
ibr the present; and, indeed, in the varying and 
ever shifting movements of that most unstable of 
governments, no single object, however interesting 
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at^fifst, cofuld fix the public attention for a period of 
any duration. In a few months three of the director? 
were expelled by their colleagues, and replaced by 
others; the affairs of Ireland, Tone and his family; 
and the fatal indiscretion of Humbert, who now 
returned from captivity, were all forgotten in the dis- 
asters of Italy and (jermany, and the victories of 
Suwarrow and prince Chirles of Austria. 

In the mean timej withdrawing from the interest 
which she had excited, my mother retired almost in 
the precincts of the university, to be-near her children, 
and superintend their education. This was the most 
quiet and distant quarter of Paris, and farthest from 
tne bustle of the great and fashionable world. On 
the style in which we lived, 1 will only observe, tha> 
we* saw no company, English nor French ; and that 
my mother, attending exclusively to the rearing of 
her daughter, and to the superintendence of her twa 
boys, who- dwelt in the college beneath her eyes, 
was^ under the protection of that body as much as 
if she- had been a mcsnber of it. Such was the 
esteem, confidence, and I would almost say, vene- 
ration with which she inspired its director and pro** 
fessors, that, contrary to the severe regulations of 
French discii^itie, they trusted us entirely to her, 
care. Inckea, we were all so young and so helpless, . 
that we were general favourites; and the whole of 
our little famiTy seemed, in some measure, adopted' 
by th0» establishment. 

It was nearly a year- from my father's fate ; our 
permanent provision * was yet unsettled, and our 
slender means could' not last many months longer; 
when my mother, reading some old papers in her 
little solitude, fell on a beautiful speecti pronounced 
some months before in the council of five hundred, 
by Lucien Buonaparte. He proposed to simplify 
the forms of paying the pensions of the widows and 
children of miliury and naval officers ; he represented' 
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in the most noble and feeling terms, tbe h^jFdship 
of high spirited females and mothers of families, 
whose claims were clear and undoubted, obliged, 
in the af&iction and desolation of their hearts* to 
solicit and go through numberless delays in the public 
offices. He also proposed to augment these pensions, 
which were too small. The sons of warriors killed 
on the 6eld of battle ceased to receive them when 
they reached their fourteenth year ; he proposed yy 
extend this period to the age when they might, in 
their turn, enter the service. 

Several months had been necessary to collect the 
proofs, certificates, and documents required by law, 
for making an application to the legislature; or, 
indeed, before my mother was able to attend to it. 
Kor did she know one member of the council of 
^ve hundred, to present them to when they were 
ready. In reading this speech of Lucien, she felt 
that he was the person she ought to address. My 
father had been known to his brother when he com- 
manded the Army of England ; and he was one of 
the representatives. She immediately wrote a note 
to him* to know v^hen she might have the honour 
of waiting upon him on particular business ? He 
answered, that his public duties left only the hours 
of ten in the morning or seven in the if^ening, un- 
employed; but that, at either of these, be would 
be happy to receive her. In consequence, next 
morning, taking with her her children, her j^pers, 
and the report of his speech, she called upon him, 
and presented to him that speech as her letter of 
introduction. He was highly touched and flattered. 
She gave him all her papers and showed him her 
children. He was much moved, and said he xkew 
the story well, and had been deeply affected by it, 
which sentiment he only shared m common with 
evejv one who had heard of it ; that it was the duty 
of the French legislature to provide for the family 
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of Tone honourably ; and thanked her for the dis- 
tinction conferred u}K>n him, by choosins him to 
rejK)tt on the case. My mother mentioned the diffi- 
cuhiesshe lay under, an unconnected stranger, scarcely 
understanding the language. He stopped her by 
requesting her to take no more trouble ; tnat he would 
charge himself with it entirely, and get the permission 
of tne executive, which would be necessary; and if 
he wanted any further particulars from her, would 
write to her for them. Nothing could be more 
delicate or generous than his whole manner. 

Next morning, Madame Lucien Buonaparte, his- 
first wife, called upon my mother, and introduced 
herself. She was an amiable woman, of irreproach- 
able character, but very weak health, and even then 
dying of consumption. An acquaintance commenced 
between them, which terminated only at her death 
a few months afterwards. 

The report of Lucien Buonaparte was still delayed-: 
for some time. He had some papers to colfect to 
prove my father's services. Carnot was in banish- 
ment; Hoche was dead; poor Kilmaine, who ever 
since my father's death had expressed a warm interest 
in our mte, was dying. In the ravings of fever he 
would insist on putting horses to his carriage, and 
driving with us to the directory and- council of five 
hundred, to reproach them with their delays in pro^ 
viding for the widow and children^of Tone. Hardy 
was gone to the West Indies ; and general Simon, 
my father's old companion in both expeditions, and 
who had been chief of th« staff in the last, gave ail 
the necessary attestations. The permission of thef 
directory was obtained; but Lucien, in order to 
produce a greater effect, still delayed till the period 
of his own Presidency, which was to take place in 
the month of Brumaire (that presidency famous for 
a revolution which soon altered the face of France 
and of all Eairope). Perha))is he also waited for the 
2 F 2 
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arrival of his brother; for there can be very little 
doubt that he was one of those leaders of the republic 
whoy with different hopes and views, seeing the 
desperate situation into which it was falling, secretly 
invited Napoleon from the shores of Egypt to return 
and save it. 

At length the news suddenly arrived, and. ran 
through France like an electric shock, that the con- 
queror of Italy and Egypt had landed on its coast. 
He arrived at Faris towards the close of Vendemaire. 
The effect was ioamediate. All eyes were turned upon 
him, and new hopes and rising spirits threw the 
whole country into a kind of fermentation of ex- 
pectancy. Matters could not remain as they were i 
What should he do ? What part would he take f 
It would be going out of our subject to enter into 
the various intrigues which arose, and of which, 
indeed, secluded as we lived, we knew nothing at 
the time. On the Qth of Bruroaire, only nine days 
before the revolution which put an end to the directory 
and placed his brother at the head of affairs, Lucien, 
then president of the council of five hundred, pro^ 
n^ounced, at length, a beautiful speech, which may 
be called the funeral oration of my father. At the 
dose of which a committee was iftimediatelyappointed, 
consisting of Joseph Buonaparte, Jean de Bry 
(lately escaped from the congress of Rastadt, where 
his comrades were assassinated), and several other 
members of the two legislative councils, to report on 
the subject of a pension and permanent provision 
for the widow and family of generd Tone. 

The revolution of the ISth Brumaire followed a 
few days afterwards. As an instance of the complete 
seclusion and privacy in which we lived, I will only 
mention, that, on that very morning, my mother, 
entirely ignorant of the greai events which were 
going on, called on Madame Lucien Buonaparte, 
who was confined^ and in a very weak and declining 



State of health. She expressed her surprise at having 
seen the garden of the Thuilleries surrounded by 
soldiers, who let no one pass> so that she was obliged 
to walk round it. " Good god," exclaimed Madame 
Lucien, who appeared extremely agitated, *' are vou 
ignorant of what is going on ? " She explained her- 
self, however, no further. Our friend, general Kil- 
maine, who, unable to move from his bed, lent his 
horses and suite on that day to his old friend and 
commander, Buonaparte, gave us no more infor- 
mation ; and we were only informed of the change 
which had taken place by the newspapers and pubUc 
rejoicings. 

This revolution, which in the first moments seemed 
to promise so &vourably to our prospects, proved 
otherwise. Napoleon and Lucien shortly cooled, 

fuarrelled, and at len^h parted in angry disunion, 
iucien was a stern patriot ; he sincerely thought that 
his brother icame to restore the republic ; and when 
he saw the turn which the new government began 
to take, would never be reconciled to him till after 
his fall and retreat to Elba. He nobly supported 
him, however, in hb last enterprise, as well as 
Carnot, because those two inflexible renublicans then 
deemed that the cause of France and Napoleon was 
one. KUmaine died a few days after the revolution ; 
he was our staunch friend, and one of the most 
confidential officers of Buonaparte ; had he survived^ 
he would probably have been raised to the highest 
posts and credit in his government, instead of Clarke. 
— Clarke, I must say, showed himself, on this oc- 
casion, cold and ungrateful. He and my father 
were long pledged to support each other's families 
in case either of them fell. At the period of Carnot's 
expulsion from the directory, he had been for some 
time under great suspicion and disgrace, and appre- 
hensive of being arrested every day. My father 
showed him every mark of kindness, though Clarke 
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begged him, with tears in his eyes, to discontinue 
visits which might commit himself, and could be of 
rio use to him. " 1 shall never desert a friend be- 
cause he is in misfortune," was his reply. When 
Napoleon returned, and that Clarke (destined to 
still higher honour, and to become minister of war, 
peer of France, duke of Feltre, and count of Hune- 
bourg) was made his private secretary; when a single 
word of his might have settled the affair of my mother's 
pension, and that she sent her papers to him in a 
letter, and called three times upon him, (without 
being received,) by the desire of his uncle Shee, my 
father's old and faithful friend, he gave no answer, 
and took not the slightest notice of them. 

Shortly after, Madame Lucien Buonaparte died ; 
our connexion with that family was then broken up 
of course, and Lucien himself soon after left France, 
and never returned to it till 1815. 

In this dissolution of one government, and creation 
of another, the committee appointed to report on 
our pension was broken up of course. Lucien, who 
was for a short time minister of the interior, advised 
my mother to present his former reix)rt to the con- 
suls, which she did, with a letter exposing her whole 
situation. She received no answer, indeed, for 
several years, and as long as the consular government 
lasted, it paid no attention whatsoever to these just and 
sacred claims. I am afraid that the recommendation 
of Lucien, and of the former directory, the case of a 
friend of Hoche, and of a victim to republican prin- 
ciples, were not altogether agreeable to Napoleon. 
Lucien then gave to my mother, on the funds cf 
his own ministry, an order for 1500 francs. Shortly 
afterwards my mother received a beautiful and con- 
soling letter from my uncle William, accompanied 
byadraughtof 233/. sterling, or about 5,600 francs. 

A prospect entertained of reuniting the broken 
fragments of our unfortunate little family, under the 
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paternal protection of my gallant uncle, was never 
accom,plished. The next news we received was that 
of his death, of which we could never learn any 
precise particulars of time and place. The report 
we heard, was, that he received a shot in the temple, 
whilst leading and encouraging his soldiers to mount 
the breach and storm a sm^l fort in one of the Indian 
wars. He had written a work on the government, 
&c. of the English possessions in the East Indies, 
which was highly spoken of, and of which we heard, 
but could never obtain a copy. 

Our privacy and solitude after that period were, if 
possible, more complete than ever. The college 
walls and the immediate neighbourhood were all the 
world to our little family. Colonel Shee, my father's 
old friend, then counsellor of state, and uncle to 
Clarke, urged my mother, a^ain and again, to applv 
to the consuls for her pension. To apply on such 
a subject, and to apply in vain, pained her pride 
and delicacy very much. Nevertheless, several in- 
effectual attempts were made by my father's friends, 
personally, to Wapoleon, but with no better success 
than formerly. The subject was always turned off 
without any definitive answer. 

The five years which elapsed from the first con- 
sulship of Buonaparte to the rupture of the treatjr of 
Amiens, were all spent in the same uniform retire- 
ment It was chiefly during that period that we 
owed to the invaluable friendship of Mr Wilson, of 
Dullatur, a Scotch 'gentleman, the same whom my 
father mentioned in his last letter, and who, eighteen 
years afterwards, under the most noble and peculiar 
circumstances, united his fate to ours — those services 
which no time can obliterate from our memories. 
He was to my mother, a brother, and adviser, and 
a friend ; he managed her slender funds ; and when 
sickness and death hovered over our little family, 
when my sister and brother were successively carried 
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off by slow and lingering consumptions, and I was 
attacked by the same malady, he was our sole support. 
On his departure from France our correspondence 
continued, and he left to his bankers, in that countiy, 
the enlightened and liberal MM. Delessert, of Pans, 
unlimited orders to supply us whenever we should 
reouire it. 

From this plain^ and matter-of-fact narrative it 
is evident, that, far from being brought up by Na- 
poleon, as 1 have seen it stated in some late publi- 
cations, for the purpose of ** shining one day m some 
of his gorgeous legations;" he paid for years no 
kind of notice to our just and unaeniable claims on 
the French government; and tllat we struggled alone 
and unassisted, bur painful way to independence. He 
did, at length, render us a noble but tardy justice. 
The first symptom of this change was when, after 
the rupture of the treaty of Amiens, my mother, 
without any solicitation or expectation on her side, 
suddenly received from the emperor the grant of a 
pension of 1,200 livres to herself, and 400 to each 
of her three children to their twentieth year. My 
sister had already sunk in the grave, and my brother 
followed her in the year 1806 ; so that this pension 
was reduced to 1,600 livres a-year. 

I have some reason to believe that this tardy act of 
justice was partly owing to the arrival of the Irish 
state prisoners who had languished so long in Fort 
George, and who came over during the peace of 
Amiens. Our ancient and de^r friends, Russell, 
Emmett, and M*Neven were of the number. But 
Tom Russell, my father^s bosom companion, and 
the young and heroic Robert Emmett, perished soon 
after in their gallant but desperate attempt to surprise 
the Castle of Dublin. Wnen the war broke out, 
those leaders of the United Irish party were treated by 
the French government {then violently animated 
against the English) with particular favour and at- 
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tention. The Irish legion was organized to place 
and employ ihe refugees* Mr Emmett observed at 
that time, ** How could tbey trust to that govern- 
mefit when they saw the widow of Tone unprovided 
for ? " The pension was almost instantly granted. 

In the course of the same year we received from 
Ireland 787/. sterling, or upwards of 18,000 francs, 
the amount of a subscription raised by some of my 
father's friends for the widow and family of Tone. 
This sum was lent out at interest till I was of ace, 
so that we could not command it for entering the 
military school. We were informed at the same 
time, and by the most respectable authoritie;f, of 
some circumstances connected with its collection 
which pained our feelings exceedingly. It was said 
that many of those wealthy friends of my father's, 
who had shared in all his views, and owed much of 
their political influence to his efforts, refused to con- 
tribute. The gentleman, so often mentiorted in his 
memoirs by the name of Gog, was specified by name. 
It was also said that the earl of Moira, when spoken 
to, answered, " That not one shilling of his money 
should ever be applied to alleviate the merited suf- 
ferings of rebels." If this be true, as I have too 
much reason to fear it is, I <!annot envy his lordship's 
feelings. His own conscience must best inform him 
how deeply and with what hopet he ever connected 
himself with those rebels.* 

The remaining events of our siniple story no longer 
belong to my father's history. They will be best 
understood from the narrative of my mother, written 
in answer to those articles which have lately appeared 
in several publications concerning us. The circum- 
stances under which I entered the military academy 

* He was godfather to my brother, Francis Rawdon 
Tone, and sent his own chaplain, the reverend Mr Berwick, 
to christen him, ** in the year 1793." 
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and the French anny, those of her interview with 
Napoleon, whteh has been much tiJked of and mis« 
represented^ will be found in th&t nafrative accurately 
ami exactly detailed. I will only observe that if she 
had taken this determination sooner, and addressed 
him at once personally, I am sure his justice wovild 
not have been so tardy. Napoleon was often hasty 
and prejudiced in his iudgments. But when tram 
wa» presented to him, his perception of it had the 
quiokness of lightning, and his feelings were always 
gfeat and ittagnanimous. 



[The narrative of Mrs Tone above alluded to> is chiefly 
written in order to do away with the effects ol 
much idle g06si(> and misrepresentation of her 
situation and conduct at Paris, in some of the 
English journals. In substance, it narrates the 
deadi of her daughter and youngest son by con- 
sumption; and the patronage of the elder, the 
editor of his father's memoirs, by the French 
authorities. Havbg with great difficulty, owing 
to his deHeate health, been enabled to get him 
regillarly educated, with a view to the French 
service, Mrs Tone sought an interview of Napoleon, 
whicfi is thus characteristically described.] 

'' in the course of a few months, when my son 
was out of the awkward s^ad, and b^Yining to 
be knowjx and dts^ngnished in the school, I thought 
it was time for me to act. Accordingly, one nne 
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aioniifigy Meing from my windows preparations for 
die hunt, I determined to make the attempt. 1 
vuppMe St Germain'a, with its tef race and forest, is 
pi«ttt;f well known now. At the first entrance to the 
fott8t» on the terrace, and adioining the parterre, 
dv6 efflpeiOr always sot fresh horses t6 the carriage 
on his atr^ring from f^ris, and drove oti to the lodge, 
abtftit a kague off, where he breakfasted and took 
hoiM; that was the general rende2vous, and where 
mmoy welkt to give petitions. I thought I should 
budoliged t6 go there too, but I did not like it on 
ac^ottilt of the crowd and the distance, and went 
ottly to the first entrance ; horses and a few guards 
weite on the spot. I asked the officer if I might be 
permitted to |>r^ent the book and paper I held in 
ifiy hahd to his thajesty. He told me the lodge was 
the best place, as hii majesty never stopp^ whefe 
w« l^er«; th^t the httfies werfe changed as quick as 
fOlilMe, arid he dr6ve on. I said it was impossible 
fbrme t» g^'sofkr; that the book was wtitten by 
my son, a scholar in the castle, andlthougbtwoula 
be pleasirig to his majesty: so he told me to stay in 
thti circle, attl! that I might 117. If 1 cduH not 
stiMeed, Yth advised me to vtr^it till the iitxt hunt, 
and then take a coach and go early to the !6dge. 

" Very soon the carriage, witTi the emperor and 
empress, drove into the circle; the hoftes wet6 
changed as quick as thought, but I stepp^ed up and 
prtteated the book and memorial. Ht took theitt, 
attfd haifditig the book to his ecuyer, opetied thcs 
paper. I hkvt said it commenced by r^itailing Tone 
to his memeiry. When he begun, he said •Tone! ' 
with ati expressive accent. *I remetnbar t^tW 
(Ji iMfM souvtem bien.) He read it all thrOusb, and 
two or three times stopped, looked at me, anfd bowi^d, 
in retding H. When he had finishtid, he *aid to 
nte, ' Now, sp«ttk to me of ycmrself.* (JSakiMm 
fmiezmmdtvcm.) I hesitated, Ibr 1 vi^as fiot ptt- 

2G 
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pared for that question, and took small interest in 
the subject. He proceeded, ' Have you a pension ? ' 
I said 1 had. * is it sufficient? do you want any 
extraordinary succour ? ' By this time I had recovered 
myself, and said, ' That his majesty's goodness left 
me no personal want ; that all my cares, all my in- 
terest in life were centred in my child, whom I now 
gave up to his majesty's service.' He answered, 
' Be tranquil then on his account, be perfectly 
tranquil concerning him.' {Soyez dime tranqtdlle sur 
son compte, soyez parjfaitement tranquille sur ltd*) I per- 
ceived a little half smile, when I said * My child,* 
(mm enfant ; ) 1 should have said my son ; I knew 
it, but forgot. He had stopped so long that a crowd 
had gathered, and were crushing on, crying Vwe 
VEmpereuT ! They drove in the guard, and there 
came a horse very close to me; 1 was frightened, 
and retiring $ but he called me to stay where I was. 
* Restez I resUz Id ! ' Whether h was for my safety, 
or that he wanted to say more, I cannot tell ; but 
more it was impossible to say for the noise. I was 
close to the carriage door, and the guards on horse- 
back quite close behind me, and indeed I was trem- 
bling. He saluted the people, and directed that 
two Napoleons a-piece should be given to the old 
women, and women with little chiklren, who .were 
holding out their hands. He then drove on, and in 
going, nodded to me two or three times with affec- 
tionate familiarity, saying, ' Your child shall be well 
naturalized,' {Voire enfant, sera Men naluralisS,) with 
a playful emphasis on the words voire enfant, I 
crossed instantly where the carriage had stood ; the 
closing guards covered my retreat, and I got, by a 
by-path of the forest, home in quiet, by another 
gate, la porte de Pontoise. 

"The emperor frequently visited the school of 
itifazitiy at St Cyr, reviewed the cadets, and gave 
them cold collations in the park. But he had never 
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Visited the school of cavalry* since its establishment, 
of which we were very jealous, and did all in our 
power to attract him. Whenever he hunted, the 
cadets were in srand parade on the parterre, • Vive 
I'Empereur,' with all their young energies ; he held 
his hat raised as he passea them, but that was all 
we could gain. Wise people whispered that he 
never would go, whilst they were so evidently ex- 
pecting him ; that he liked to keep them always on 
the alert ; it was good for discipline. The general 
took another plan, and once allowed no sign of life 
about the castle when the emperor passed — it 
was like a deserted place; but it did not take 
neither — ^he passed as if there was no castle there. 
It was desesperant. When, lo ! the next day but 
one after I had spoken to him, he suddenly galloped 
into the court of the castle, and the cry of the 
sentinel, * L'Empereur,* was the first notice they 
had of it. All were in undress, all at work, and 
this was what he wanted. He examined into every 
thing. In the military schools the cadets got am- 
munition bread, and lived like well fed soldiers ; 
but there was a great outcry in the circles of Paris 
against the bread of the school of St Germain. 
Ladies complained that their sons were poisoned 
by it ; the emperor thought it was all nicety, and 
said no man was fit to be an ofiicer who could not 
eat ammunition bread. However, being there, he 
asked for a loaf, which was brought, and he saw it 
was viUanous trash, composed of peas, beans, rye, 
potatoes, and every thing that would make flour or 
meal, instead of good orown wheaten flour. He 
tore the loaf in two in a rage, and dashed it against 
the wall ; and there it stuck like a piece of mortar, 
to the great annoyance of those whose duty it was 
to have attended to this. He ordered the baker to 

♦ Where Mr Tone had been placed. 
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be called, and made him look at it titchng. The 
man was in ^eat terror at first at the emperor's 
anger ; but taking heart, he begged his majesty not 
to take his contract from -him, and he would give 
^od bread in future; at which the emperor broke 
mto a royal and imperial passion, and threatened to 
send him to the galleys ; but suddenly turning round, 
said, ' Yes ! he would allow him to keep the con- 
tract on condition that, as long as it lasted^ he should 
furnish the school with good white household bread* 
(pain de manage,) such as was sold in the bakers;' 
shops in Paris; that he might choose that or lose 
his contract;' and the baker thankfully promised 
to furnish good white bread in fjiture at the ^ame 
price. 

" By this time the cadets had got on their full 
uniforms, and were drawn out on parade. The 
emperor inspected and reviewed them. He stopped 
before my son, and asked the general if he was 
not a young Irishman, {ie jeune Irlandais,) looked 
at him a little while, and passed on. The general 
told me afterwards that he nad made inquiries about 
him, and that he (the general) had spoken of Mon- 
sieur Tone as he deserved ; he did not tell me how 
that was. He added, that he was sure they owed 
the emperor's visit to me. 

*' Talleyrand Perigord, prince of Benevent, had a 
country lodge at St Germam'9, where he often spent 
a week. He happened to be there at this period, 
and I thought it right to wait upon him. lie had 
known Tone well ; I had hot seen him since the 
entrance of my boys in the Prytaneum, but I re- 
membered his conduct at that time. He received 
me with great politeness and interest, inquired into 
my fortunes for so many years past, and listened 
to them in full detail, with much kindness. He 
observed, the first and chief object was to take care 
of my son's health, till his growth was finished and 
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his constitution formed ; he could not be in a better 
place for this purpose, with good air and exercise, 
a very active life, and I so near to watch over 
him. ' But this,' he added, * must not be at 
your cost ; it is a national debt ; I will speak of it 
to the duke of Feltre, and to the emperor ; I make 
it my own business.' This conversation was very 
consoling and satisfactory to me, and I expressed my 
grateful thanks to the prince. Its consequences were 
not long delayed ; for, soon after, I received a letter 
from the duke of Feltre, telling me that he had re- 
presented our situation to the emperor, who was 
pleased to order that my son should be a government 
scholar, {un des eleves du gottvememeni,) and that the 
money I had advanced should be restored to me; 
also, that my son, being from that time forward in 
the service of his majesty, could no longer hold a 
pension on the state; and it was his majesty's pleasure 
that the whole pension originally granted, (2,400 
francs,) should be reunited on my head as long as I 
lived. The government scholars had also the ad- 
vantage of being furnished with horse and equip- 
ment on leaving the school. 

" Time passed quietly and innocently on, and my 
son attained his twenty-first year. Hi3 birthday was 
on tke SQth of April. On that day the general told 
him, on parade, thjit the French government owed 
it to him to bring up his youth, but that it forced no 
one to become a Frenchman — that he was quite free. 
That, if it was his own choice to become a French- 
man, and serve the emperor, he must make the 
demand freely, and in his own person, to his majest3r's 
council of state. That, in all his despatches to the 
minister of war, for the last fortnight, he had asked 
permission to give him leave of absence for that pur- 
pose, and wrote specially for it three days since, but 
nad never received any answer on the subject, which 
was ineonceivable to him. He felt, however, that, to- 
2 G 2 
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day, he had no right to detain him, and if it was 
his own pleasure to go, he was free to do so. If 
he gave in his demand to the council of state, that 
instant be was a French soldier, imHlmre Frangais,) 
and it would be his duty to return immediately to his 
school. He hoped to see him on the parade next 
day if possible. My son answered, that there was 
no eartnly title he would be so proud to hold as that 
of mUUaxre Frangais ; that he knew the duties it im- 
posed, and would be at his post. We set off imme- 
diately for Parts, but the lawyer told him he could 
not make his demand till the day after he was of 
age, so we spent the evening at tne opera, inoog. ; 
and at ten next morning, 30th April, 1819, he lodged 
his demand at the council of state, and got a receipt 
for it We instantly set off for St Germain's, and 
with good driving arrived on the parterre a little 
after twelve, whilst the school was still on parade. 
He was received with acclamation by* his comrades, 
and with cordial and paternal welcome by the officers. 
His^other^witnessea at a distance. On the 4th of 
May, we received the act of naturalization, in form, 
expedited in a shorter time than any such act was 
ever known to be in the council of state, and signed 
by the emperor's own hand. 

*' My son remained about nine months longer in 
the school. The awful campaign of Russia took 
plao* that winter, and every one thought that the 
next year must bring peace. I paid, from time ta 
time, a visit to the prince of Benevent, to keep re- 
membrance alive. We agreed that my son should 
enter the regiment of his nephew, count Edmond 
de Pterigord, colonel of the 8 th Chasseurs, and 
whatever applications might be necessary to make 
to the minister of war, he offered to take ou him- 
self. < I shall chaige myself with it,' he said, * he 
wonH refuse me.* — {Je m*en chargerai, il ne me refwera 
pas.) 
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*^ At the close of . January, 1813, my son was ap- 
pointed sub-lieutenant in that regtnient« and ordered 
to its depdty or head quarters, at Gray, in Franphe 
Comt^, to instruct recruits. At length the day of 
departure arrived, and I accompanied him as far as 
Brie Comte Robert. We passea the night there, and 
the next morning we walked from the town together, 
out of human ken, and there I blessed my boy and 
parted with bim. Oh ! people talk much of the 
pain of parting I but in the variety of painful feelings 
which have passed through my heart, it is not the 
worst. The feeling are then, at least mine always 
weitty of a Verv mixed and active nature ; some of 
them delightful. Besides, pardng is noX parted i the 
object is th«ie; but — parted — gone. Even now, I 
must net think of it. 

" I never was long without hearing from my boy. 
He wrote wheneverlie halted, and as soon as ne cot 
to Erfurt, af^r the battle of Leipsic, he was enabled 
to write to me by an officer coming on with des- 
patches, fortunately for me, for his name was in the 
iiat of the killed. I alsaowe it to the duke of Feltre 
to acknowledge, and feel pleasure in doing it, that 
he wrote to me immediately, with his own hand, 
to tell me my son was safe at Erfurt with his cousin 
general Dal ton.'' 



[Lieutenant Tone served three campaigns i his active 
services commencing on the SOth April 1813, and 
terminating on the 21st July, 1815. On the final 
ascendancy of the Bourbons he resigned his com- 
mission with many more officers, the day before 
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the white flag was hoisted at Bayonne, where he 
was then quartered. His ultimate destination, and 
the latest account of himself and mother, are best 
conveyed in his own words; which extract will 
very properly conclude this selection.] 

*' In the heginning of September I arrived in Paris, 
and rejoined my dearest mother with the firm reso- 
lution never to part from her again, and to consecrate 
the remainder of ray days to soothe and comfort her, 
after so many trials. We spent a whole year in that 
city, before our final departure from France, but lived 
all that time in the greatest retirement ; indeed pru* 
■ dence, as well as the state of our feelings, rendered 
this conduct necessary : for though I was never per- 
sonally compromised, though I had done no more tnan 
every officer of the army, yet Clarke, the duke of 
Feltre» of whom I had no favour to expect, was then 
minister of war, and signalized his zeal by the most 
ultra violence ; lord Castlereagh was in Paris ; we 
heard of arrests every day, , and officious friends re- 
peatedly gave us notice that my turn would come 
next, and that I was going to be taken up. I did 
not mind these reports for myself, but felt severely 
for the anxiety which they ^ave to my poor mother. 
It will readily be believed that a residence in France 
was now odious to me, and all that 1 wished for 
was to retire to some quiet comer where I might 
give myself up to study, literature, and comforting 
the latter days of my only parent. We wrote to our 
faithful friend, Mr Wilson, and in his answer he 
pressed us, and ail our English and Irish acquaint- 
ances joined in the request, that we should try, 
at least for some time, whether a residence in England 
would not suit us; and that, from the liberality of its 
institutions, our safety at least would be secured. It 
was with extreme reluctance that 1 entered into 
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this idea. 1 was brought up, as may well be UQagined, 
in the gfcatest didiKe ot that couatry> which had 
enslaved my own, whose power had formerly de- 
stroyed my father and all my family, and latterly 
overturned the hero to whose fortunes I had attached 
myself, and mined all my own prospects. Never- 
theless I consented to try, and make at least a visit 
to it. My mother addressed sir Charles Stuart, the 
British ambassador, for a passj^ort. To the obliging 
disposition and politeness of this gentleman, I render 
a willing! testimony. He said that he could not 
venture it on his own authority, but would consult 
his government, and had fio doubt leave would be 
readily granted. The account eiven in the 5 Ist num- 
ber or tne London New Monmly Magazine, of the 
subsequent transactions with lord Castlereagh, is 
perfectly correct, except thai instead of happening 
after my mother's marriage, they happened ten 
months before. The following letter, addressed to 
my mother, and which closed tl^m, I have preserved 
as a curiosity. 

" « Paris, 5th Nwemb^, 1816.. 
** * Madam,-r-I resret that, until the last post, I 
received no answer from his msyesty's government 
respecting the representation transmitted to England, 
in favour of your son. The Question appears to have 
been referred to Irelaid, ancf it is unfortunate that 
the disturbances of that country should have pre- 
vented that favorable decision on the part of the 
^vernment which I had reason to hope for at the 
time you did me the honour to call. I am, madam* 
with great respect, your obedient and humble 
servant, 

" « Charlxs Stuaht.' 

'' On the extreme wisdom, liberality, and caution, 
of this resdutton, against one who had left tb^t 
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country an infant twenty-one years before, and dicf 
not kno,w a soul in it, and who did not even request 
to so there, but to visit £ngland, I leave every 
reader to judge. I took it as a very high compliment 
to my importance and abilities ; for 1 had never 
dreamed or being so dangerous a personage, or setting 
either the LiiFey or Thames on fire. It may well be 
believed, however, thai I renounced, insuntly, all 
idea of visiting England at that time. 

** We came at length to the conclusion, that the 
only country where 1 could live in honourable inde- 
pendence was in the United States of America. The 
final settlement of our IfFairs compelled us, how- 
ever, to remain several months longer in Paris. In 
the month of July, 18 16, our invaluable friend Mr 
Wilson, learning our final resolution, came over to 
France, and onered his hand and fortune to my 
mother, expressing his determination to go with us 
to America. With what full approbation I seconded 
his demand, it is needless to repeat. On the IQth 
of August folldwing they were married in the chapel 
of the British ambassador; and,. in the month of 
September I parted from them both with a heavy 
heart, and embarked at Havre de Grace for New 
York. 

" My mother proceeded to Scotland with Mr 
Wilson, and both joined me in New York before 
the year had gone round, in this free and hos- 
pitable country, the asylum of the world, and where 
the victims of political and religious persecution 
meet from every quarter, under the protection of 
liberty and equal laws, we were at length reunited — 
never more, I hope, to be parted in this life. I 
have since lost my venerable friend and benefactor, 
but my mother still survives, and I have yet the 
satisfaction of ministering to her comfort and hap- 
piness. Enjoying an honourable rank in the Ameri- 
can army, and the proud title of a free American 
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citizen, united to the object of my early and constant 
affections, the only daughter of my father's friend 
and countryman, counsellor William Sampson, of 
New York, (whose fate it is well known led him, 
like us, to this country, a Tictim in the cause of 
libertjr and of his native land,) I feel at length like 
the sailor, who, after a stormy passage, returns to 
his home and finds himself clasped by all the ties, 
and surrounded by all the charities/ that are dearest 
and most %'aluable to the human heart." 



FINIS. 



James Whiting, Printer, Beaufort Houfe, Strand* 
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